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TALES OF A VOYAGER. 



THE VOYAGE, 



Ik quitting the highest range of fishings 
ground, the vessels take a westerly course, 
which brings them obliquely from about 80*" to 
aboat 7&* ; nor is it possiUe for them to make 
the Westland, or Greenland, at an equdl^ high 
latitude with the Eastland, or Spttzbergen. The 
ocean is generally free from ice alimg all Ihe 
shores of this desolate island, but the coasts of 
the opponte continent, (nM>re. probably Archi- 
pelago,) are ever crowded with innumerable 
fields and loose clusters of frozen water. It 
is there that most of the misfortunes happen, 
which usually accumulate on the records of the 
arctic fishery, and it was there that, late in 
this year, several diips, among otben the 
Baffin, the Trafiilgai', and the Dundee^ . were 
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X TALES OF A VOYAGER. 

nearly lost ; and in that neighbourhood the 
unfortunate King George was last sees, still 
gathering fresh miseries, till some unknown catafr- 
trophe terminated its career. Alas, poor Proven ! 
again do I offer a tribute of regret that you, 
who generously braved the superstitions of the 
amphibious herd of mankind, to console the 
friends of a departed ship-mate^ by depositing 
his corpse within the earth of his native coun- 
try, should have been destined to perish fear- 
fully, amidst the desolation of an icy shipwreck* 
Little dream the gay revellers, who tread with 
security over lawn or carpet, that, while they 
"ire joyfully basking in sunshine and smiles, 
hundreds are struggling with death, armed in 
his wildest terrors ; and scarcely can those who 
have suffered the rage of the ocean, and shrunk 
beneath the blast, conceive the hornM*s added 
to the tempest by the crash of vast fields of ice, 
xneeting in headlong fury, and crushing every 
smaller body to atoms. The sound is hideous 
-—appalling — inexpressibly dreadful—but the 
ipght of these huge masses, whirling round, like 
solid clouds upon a fluid sky, deforming and 
overwhelming each other in blind wantonness 
of destruction, is subhmely, though ()eriIously, 
grand. Never can man feel himself so much 
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ft mere speck ik the &oe of creation, as wlteR 
be behdds its savage features convulsed with 
vrath and violeilce. He shrinks into himself 
to find that he is a powerless passive being, 
exposed to the irresistible fury of contending 
dements; that nature, who smiled a goddess^ 
now grini^ a fiend ; and that the sKghtest touch of 
her finger, the smallest turn of an angry icebergs 
«£ffi annihilate his earthly existence. But let me 
not wander — *< Nunc est bibendum,^^ saveth 
my old playmate, Horace, for the slight dif^ 
ference of eighteen hundred years in our 
Hges did not prevent our often making many 
together, and though, being on shipboard, I 
camiot say with propriety the rest of his sen* 
tence, I can convert his fancy for fUea cham^ 
petres into a delight unknown to him, and 
substitute iMmc est Jvmandum in place of his 
fidgetty predilection. Well, then, now is the 
time for smoking and drinking, and now was 
the time that it took place ; for, after the vital 
questions of whale taking and ice navigation 
had been settled, a proposal was made from 
tlie dmir, to dispose of certain laUons of hung 
beef and pancakes, (it happening to be Satur* 
day night) ; and there came likewise, as counsel 
and comforters to the sdid parties^ had up for 
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judgment, leveral very fluent Wfi ^]^pQ^^ 
cheatures^. earobed in bottles and Jbkiek ^kt^ 
tbe whole <»f wluch were laid upon the Wbh. 

A' fair round pofty of jovial feUoira eiicir' 
cted these . tilings of life, resolved thajt lume qt 
them 'should eseape, an4 ipy note-bqok I^/mts 
witness to the vari^y of anc^ote3 ^bich ^^ire 
j^lated during this session* Mapy^ or ^unost 
aU of them, related to persons who would nQt 
thank me for pubKshing their adventures, por 
do I intend divulging either the follies;, or tt^e 
hanidess scrapes of any IndlvidMal, who might 
.feei annoyed by seebg liis /tct^ and. d^djs in 
print I shall, therefore, onjy select one or tiyo 
trifles, to give the reader .more speci^ieiis Qt.jf^r 
mode of whiling away our hours Dt e^^ef . 

The conversation had for some tin^ d.Y^r^t 
on the subject of sea-horses, and on^ of th^^ipj^ts 
gave lu) account i>f his alittm on first h^^ 
a morse, when he commenced his career . jn 
the Greenland seas.; He had i¥aJ;ch^ a &>clc^f 
roaches settle,! as he %[iaed, bohind a hujRqmcMsic, 
near the edge of a plain, of ioe, and, his 4^p 
f^ing fast,/ he took a gun and crept. a]oqg.pver 
the floe, with the intention of shootijig a tujpi^r 
for himself. Hewastbcai a lad, and ^quitegra^' 
to the olyectfi of % ai^tic ocean, so thftt wjmi 



fc^ reax^ied tlielninitnock, and dambed fifoirly up 
ft, Atid beheld,^ itrst^ad of some twesty Utile biidv, 
the Head and tusks of a hug^ walrus, raised up 
and turned towards hani) at the distinee of two 
yards beneath his eye, his soul died away within 
him, and he dipped o^er the hillock of ice, dowtl 
against the monster, screaming horribly with 
terror. The great brute, no less scared than 
the boy, gave itself one of its usual clumsy rolls, 
4nd plunged off die flaw edge into the water, 
bestowing an unintended blow^with its hind 
' fiip{)er, on the sidb of it& eneoiy^f head, and 
causing such an astounding splash and eOxnlno- 
tion in the sea, that the youth scardely knew 
wbether he was carried away by the g%antic 
animal or not This anecdote led the way to 
' hundreds more on the subject of alarm, among 
which, die following was told by th^ i^rgeto of 

the ]> ^^ who had accompanied hiicapQiSo, 

to spend the ^emng on bosati ibe Leyiath^^ 
He was . a v^y InteUigetit young follower of 
Esculapius, and had collected manjr rarities iti 
tbese TSffmA, itduch be ^splayed to William 
and me, whea we repaid his visit on the foUow 
i^ginoroing. 
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THE ASSASSINS. 

** Thbhe are many who bave beard of tb« 
daDgers of the metropolis^ and some who have 
experienced tHem; but few^ I beheve^ hare 
actually suffered so much from ignorance in the 
wayW of London as I have. The scenes I wit- 
nesied, and the risks through which I pasised, 
on the very first night of my arrival, have made 
im impression on my memory that nothing CItn 
eradicate; and should I live to that age when 
all but the deepest infixed images forsake Ibe 
elind, the impression that will remain longest aitk 
Bailie^ will be that of the horrors I tbeii en* 
dured. 

" I was bom, and resided till my twenty-first 
yssr^ in the county of Sussex, where I serv^ 
my time to my father ; and, having never i^e^ 
the metropolis, I accepted with joy an invitation 
from my brother, who lived in Westminster, to 
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.«p6nd a month withhicH, previous to my walking 
the hospitals. I acoordingly took a seat in th^ 
coach, that passed through oiir village, and set 
fbrtfa, on the twenty-third of December, with 
all the jojrf ul anticipations of a youth who kne^ 
that a few hours would gratify one of his most 
ardent wishes ; for the deeire of seeing London, 
at that time« amounted in my breast to little ks^ 
than a passion. Little did I think, when I 
dteerfuUy bade jEidieu to my paternal roof, and 
to my affectionate relations, on that mornings 
that ere midnight I lAtoold-^but let me not 
«ttid|>ata 

«< Evening closed over our route, long ere we 
reached the enviitms of London, thus depriving 
Bie of much oi the enjoyment I had expected^ in 
oontemplating the gradual accumulation of 
bouses, the concentration of fabric, if I may 
employ such an expresmon, from the tingle 
ddifices and stragghng villages in the outskirts^ 
to the dense masses of building that form the 
nucleus of the metropolis. It had also another^ 
end a still more painful effect, the coach whirled 
rapidly through innumerable dark or dimly 
lighted streets^ and it was m vsm that I at« 
tempted to inspect them; the celerity of the 
movement) the obscurity ol seme piaoesr th^ 
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o^cafoonai Uutet^ef light frpvhtlle door k)£a boU 
cber^sji^cqp^or »€oal"gbedi.the coropottndanoi^fiHWW 
of; j;oijaid», all tjhat I w;w» Jbe;iird^ and k»iigtlioil> 
90 ]i)tfwiklei^ my . miiid and aiftaied myiutalcr* 
standing, ; that I felt as if sufferil^ .WAdtf' the 
influence of a feverish dream. . At l^i^gtb ibe 
n^ide atqppedat the door of ^ the ^l^banftaild 
Castle, and here the confusioq of my f^^jxigB 
was redoubled by the rapid passage ol 9t9g9S 
darting along, in all directions^ with tJie speed 
of comets, the thunderipg of mail*ooiicb;bugki, 
the yell of drivers, watermen, and wi^|ec9» aiid 
the glare of Ugbts.that glanced ^and^ glittered 
from windows, caxriagesj and gasJamps... A 

4 

Stranger, just set down at the dqcar of a IdOndiin 
inn, feels like a beii^ isolated in the m^tf of 
society. He se&i around him inpuip^able 
busy, knowing, faces, all a|^^ently aQtiY<9,rand 
all acting with full percep^on; .8ome.a««i|ilii^ 
their country friends, other% with the. eoofid^na? 
of Londdnei^, helping themselves^ while hie aloM^ 
stands col4, cheerless and diffident, without one 
pmfon to extend the band of kiedn^sB tp. him, 
and too ignorant in the wigrs of die place to 
know how to remedy the inconveni^ncesi be siif« 
f(^ ^ and if 1|9 bas been forewim^ <d the 



Amgeis (if dwh/i situation, his ten*or» «re re- 
xbubhd by the inflection, thttt should any one 
offer to4ud'<irdir«et l»ia, that apfMMift (HetKcf fs 
{adbdbiy « ^Um^ wbOy under the garb of kind- 
ntss^ imhea to prey upon hkn. Few spirits are 
«o bolder s6 cmfid^fitBs not't6 sink ui^er such 
an aecsnmulalion. Mine^ I own, gave way, ^nd 
JL remained standing outside the door, tilfthe 
atage by ^hich I had afri'red, drove off, artd 
even tken'I watched it gradnidly minglilig'with 
Jtbeglooni) dli I could ^it no longer. I fek 
as if die only friend I pdl^sess^ in the world was 
"gdbe ; bat, arousing n^ysidf, I walked into the 
'parlooy oif- the iltn. My bmther had promised 
<to meet me on niy'arri'^; I had looked arounli 
in mn for hite in the crowd, and here, of eoursi?, 
• I expeeted to i5ee iiitti, but here he was not to Be 
:)foiiiid; I lres(d^^, thfer^fon^, td wait for him, 
^and'Ordored a glass dl brandy and water, both £o 
.iSiqpply my waste of 'adimal spirits, and to while 
•away 'the time till my brother arrived; It was 
"lOBauP nine oVIoek when I ^^nfered die room ; tlte 
:4imf0tespass^'taixlily^al0ng, andl endeavoured 
vin-^snik 't& cde^dtBe with ^vkal persoHfs I^Ffib 
odcoOf^li^vWteAMhding lk>x^; i^ermyuft- 
-ttnimiM would 'not alkd^ ime> to» ^^eep '\ip tUfe 
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10 TAIrW OF A TOYACER. 

own 'Mffms to talk with a straoger. Ten o'l^odk 
(oamer— my glitfs had been long iexhausted, and 
joow my iin^fdaess had arrived at such a height^ 
,tbat even brandy and water ceased to produce 
^an aiUveniDg or steadying effect, I could not 
iConceive why my brother did not come; a 
thousand reascms for alarm presented themselves 
to my mind; and by degrees I began to yield 
.to the wildest and most improbable fancies. One 
Jby one the company in the room dropped 
,cff^ and I was l?ft alone. The rattling of 
^coaches, and other sounds withoMt, had gradi^ 
ally ceased, and a solemn silence, only bro^Len by 
the harsh tones of the Wiatchman, succeeded* I 
now ' became seriously alarmed ; solitude was 
painful to me, although I had not known the 
beings who were lately my companions, and I 
felt relieved when I saw a stranger enter the 
room. He was a stout, squat,, thick-set man; 
bis dark red face seemed to tell of peril and ad* 
venture; .and his eye, glancing rapidly, yet 
steadily, from beneath his thick and overhangs 
ing brow, evinced at once both cunning and re- 
:SQluti<»i. His dress, as far as I could see, con- 
jsisted of a loose and thick great-coat of ooarse 
cloth, gray trowsers, and boots, and his neck 
was enveloped in a profusion of wrappers and 
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cdmfofters ; his hftt Wan cbvered with an oilskin, 
and (Set sideways on his head, and in his hand 
he bore a sticky that might with little exaggd- 
talion hare been termed a club. He walked 
into the room, and talked to the waiter, with' an 
air c^ authority that seemed more like the 
fAMSolute manner of one who knew he could com- 
mand, than the confidence of a mere stranger, 
and he was obeyed with a degree of readiness 
that seemed to arise as much from fear as fr^mi 
afny other motive. Still there was a species of 
familiarity between them, that did not accord 
with the imperiousness of the one, or the submis- 
sion of the other, and they talked and jested, at 
times, as if upon a perfect equality, while at 
others, the stranger resumed his superiority, and 
the waiter his humility. 

^* At length, however, the waiter was called 

« 

away, and the stranger, addressing himself to 
me, made some common-place observation on the 
weather, and then asked if I was not from Sussex. 
I replied, I was — he then asked my name 
and residence, and made many other inquiries ; 
to all of which I answered candidly, perhaps 
led on by the love of speaking of my country 
and my friends, although I thought, at the time, 
that I was acting improperly in acknowledging 
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the99 Qircumstances to a stranger; for I hni 
always; heard of the danger of sujSbriog dBrjF 
person in London to know one^s afiaka. In 
the middt of our conyersation the clocjk struck 
eleven. I resdved to, wait no longer, an^i 
filing the waito*, I asked him to .procure m^a 
hackney-coach. I thought I perceived a Ictpk 
of intelligence pass between him and the str^ngerf 
'and, in an instant, he returned with the^itifor^ 
mation that there was not one on the stan<}* 
This intelligence staggered me, and Iwas hastily; 
debating whether I should sleep at the inn, when 
the stranger, in his authoritative manner, inquise* 
where I wished to go. Although I had f^€k 
viously Resolved not to let him know thf; abpd^^ 
of my brother, I was thrown off my gtia|:d by, 
the suddenness of this question, and I rep)i^>. 
incautiously, to Westminster. * ., . 

** * Then the best thing you can do,' said he,i 
^ is to go up to the Three Stags. You will find, 
coaches on the stand there.' 

" * Ay,' replied I, * but I do not know the: 
way to the Three Stags.' ^ 

^* ' You can easily find it,^ said the sti^ng^j^ 
^ for yoi) have only to follow your nose. I suppp^. 
you will be able to find which way your nioM? 
points, when you go out of this door.** 



! ** * StiM/ said I, *I Would rather wait till a 
toi^ can be procured;* - ' 

<« * Cfe ! if you are afraid to go alone, you had 
better «tay5^ replied he, with a sneer and a glance 
of ifony, as I then thought, at the waiter, to 
Whbm he multered something in a whisper, of 
irhieh the words * Johnny Raw ' alone met 
my ear. 

*^ This stung me'to the soul. The idea o^ 
looking little in the eyes of a stranger, who 
looked so big, and of the waiter, who seemed 
to (^iHer'into his fbelih^s, overcame my pru- 
d^ice, and listening only to the suggestioBs 
of my vanity, I resolved to shew them both that 
I wad not afraid to go alone, and that I knew 
how 'to follow my nose. I, therefoire, inquired 
the way, bade them good night, and dashed 
across the road, determined to run every hazard^ 
rather than remain any longer in a place where 
my courage was suspected. 

" For some time I proceeded easily enough, the 
lights abdut the houses being sufficient to direct 
me, although a great deal of snow had fallen 
since 1 entered the inn ; but these gradually 
^mintshed, and by the time I got to the Philan* 
diropib Society's Chapel^ (which, indeed, I did 
not then know), I began to wish I had endured 
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tlbi^ ridicule of the nrang^r^ ratli^ than exptise 
myself to the dangers of the ittght ixt an unkDOdni 
Hoad. 

' '^ Those who recollect the place where I theo 
was> will remember that, at the time when my 
idyeotures occurred, the ground opposite the 
Qew Bedlam was covered with ruins of miserafak 
huts, that the road was brok^i up, and that 
there were scarcely any lamps to guide the 
Wdoderer, and, in addition to all this, 1 was a 
ftranger, ignorant of the place to which I was 
gping, journeying on the snow, and, from that 
y^ circumstance, unable to discover whethet' I 
wad in or out of the road. I was obliged to 
proceed darkling along ; not a human being 
did I meet, to direct or cheer me; and the 
groupd was so uneven, that I began to fear that 
I had missed the way, and got into some^de* 
serted and dangerous place. At kngtk, walking 
on what appeared to me to be a path, I missed 
my. footing, and slipped down the edge of a 
bank. In my fall I threw a little portmanteaju, 
y^hich I carried in my hand, to a considerable 
distance, and I was obliged to search loogbe&re 
I could find it. I then endeavoured to reoorer 
ipy original situjEitbn; but in the glooih I took 
the wrong aide of the trench, and lost myself 
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imtxreiy, though I wandered oil, stiB belkving 
nrpgelf in the road, till I found knysdf In the 
inidstof the rums. I became now complettiy 
bewildered, and ten thousand paiiifiil images 
diased each other' across my mind* I who, but 
a few hours before, had been in the midst of 
Sly family and friends^ and far removed from 
the very idea of danger, was now wandmng in 
'% place I knew not, but which I had always 
hewd described as the htunt of the vilest cho^ 
roeters that infest the metropolis, without a 
chance of extricating myself, and without se^g 
a hiunan being to direct me f 

^^The cold was intense, and, in addition to my 
misses, snow began to fall ; not, indeed, in 
that dull, heavy, silent manner that seems as if 
about to fill up every cavity, and reduce the 
surface of the earth to a level plain, but in a 
driving and sleeting shower, which at oiice 
causes pain and confusion to the traveller. I 
had strayed till my strength and courage were 
rapidly failing-«-not a Mtde diminished by my 
o^^ want of warmth ; and, finding that my exer- 
tions only tended to bewilder me, I reserved to 
rest, and chose a situation under the shelter of 
son» walls, which yet retained the remains of a 
rooi. Here, seated on a confused mass of brick- 
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W^J: to gloomy ideaa- I believe I ql^ld h^Tt 
^epQioe benumbed by the. ooU, hut I jvai 
9j^mfi!&^ by A^ ^^ wd beayy aound cf - ^ 
foaorpus b^U, ipljing past me on the fareetse^ . I 
$tmtBdf and counted the strokes^-it. wasciliidr 
nigbt. I w«e lidte^is^.to tbere?arbei:»itia9»^Qf 
tjbe last ton^ of the bd}> apkl the SMllen^^a^ 
pi thepla^e, when otber &ioi|X»l& ea|ne upcn mjr 
^M-^I Btarted,-^tbe eouad dreir near, a»d,X 
eould dktingiiiah sofveial speakera. oonv^i^iiig 
together, in lov^ quick whispers. Impelledby^^S^ 
iiTesii^ble curiosity, I gently raised^myself^ mid 
beheld^ tbrotigh a, fi^eviee in the mined, wall tb^( 
fibdieredtoei four m^, one of whc^ ivMaieiadiiMF 
ahorse. One of th^se n^eitse^oaod wpilMade.d;iM 
dying, be walked qr . Mopped b^wepit t\m' plber 
ty9Qj who had pass^ Ms apn^.o^ireif • tb«ir ph0Uk 
decs, round their necks, whUe : bcftfa of ^^lb^ 
grasped b^ fQwd the? i|»MdI$^ with Wd ol^tb^ 
fxms. He ae#i|ied suffi^r^g- Hm 9l»Ji?em%^i^ 
ji'^^aki^esst a^d mcif ii^ |dong .Ba^ai?iQ»IJjf»,ji54 
wiibou* effo|?lt,, ,§^ iSik^ app«w^e4Jnflif|B4 fn 

i^^mm ffiliMfefiObJ^ ^8^^»|plpy,:aU„ti«i9 
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pmlm^^llmMAy MdtevlftiB^ to Bi^e^ by %kiws^ 
MiM^ 0J6A eonrtteads^ of mleitc^, «af«oed .1^ 
Maspliesbl^ • I listotied %ith the nioitpiiyfikiiidl 
lH;t€»tiOft' as tKejr passed,' ki liopes lof hearin|| 
tomtlli&g that mi^t expkih this mysterious 
sppdar&dce, but I cbuld not gttther enough to 
verify ally of thetxmjecSkures that already occu-^ 
{»ed my ittiud. The man who led the heme 
wats floinewliRt beMnd .the rest ; he spoke, but 
ih6 #ihd ruiBh&ig along the ^ walls prevehtedThy 
SflMdit^ his words^— But I diiftiiiotly beard «h^ 
UtisVer. ' • 

' ^* * Oh, d—n him !' cried ofiie of Aose who 
led ; ^ wounded ibaii, ^we'are jui^tattbe end 
ittf oUr journi^y, and 'then; we'll stiek a Idiife into 
htm) and put bite out t^ his misery T 
* ** Put him ' out ai his misery ! Was it po»k 
flible I beheld a hiiman b^i^ going to be mur* 
doied; and had not power to save him I ' I waft 
io honro^iiErftrudc at the idea, that; before I t)buld^ 
reoo^r my senses, the party had passed, and' 
I could hear no more. I sat for' a few moments^ 
in a state of miiid that eat^not be described. 
It seemed as if the cutiient of my blood was*: 
funring' and concentriEit^ tAk>ut mjr heart; I 
breathed f idly and alowly, my iSnews became 
Mise and rigid/ I leh « degieeof resolutioQ 
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nuk through toy ftmne^ to whidi X had hkhertb 
boen a stcanger ; ail ideas of fear atid peril 
qmtlied me ; and I determiiied to follow and 
rescue the viedm. I sQeotly quitted the horel, 
and crept along beneath the ruins, and in th« 
trades of the mfn*dei«rs. The snow/ which had 
drifted and aoeumulflted about the walk, dead^ 
eoed the sound of my footsteps, and I still saif 
the assassins before me. Suddenly they all 
stopped.-^Now, thought I, they have arrived^t 
m piace where they may perpetrate their black 
designs unseen. I raised my voice, and rushed 
ftrward, with my travelling trunic uplifted, for 
a weapon. The blast whistled fiercdy in my 
£su», as I darted along ; tlie snow fell now in a 
heavy and continued shower, and whirled arodtad 
in the wind, as it eddied through the ruins. 
Blinded and confused by the storm, and the^ 
ardour of my feelings, I rushed carelessly for^ 
ward,and stumbling over a mass of earth, pitched 
headlong into a deep cavity, half filled with 
dffifled snow. 

^*Pora moment I was so confused by my fid!^ 
and by the snow which rolled down in masset» 
upon me, that I lay as if infsensible ; but, aftek* 
se^fetsl struggles, I arose, and looked aroutld 
for the strangers. They were gone«-it was in 



VAiii that Imst my 6y66 in ev^ry dkr«otio% di^l 
ob$etved every ^th-my and open gap in^he 
mios. I could not discdver Ae leaisl; tta^e fit 
themyand I ahaost b^«B to doabt tke realty 
of what I had witnessed. After a nk»nent^0 
ooasideratidn, I rdiected that it waHpirobaUe 
die murderers had heard my outcry^ and h^ 
G^cealed themselves; that they had qot se(^ 
me I thought was evident, by their not having 
attacked me. Thus far I hoped I bad^tevied 
the unfortanate wretch, but much remained to 
do» in ord^ to preserve hink This I detar^ 
n^ined tb effect I again strode forward, iti 
solved to observe the footsteps of the assassins 
m the snow, and to track them to their retreat.' 
I rushed up to the place where I had lost sight 
tf them. It was near the front of one of the 
largest buildings in the ruins, and the only one 
thatstitU retained any thing of its original foi'm. 
A l^ge door, or gate, met my view, and within 
this, no doubt, it was, that the ruffians had 
eoncealed themselves. For a moment I hesitated 
whether I should knock for adnuttance, but I 
reflected, that'by doin^ so, I should but expose 
myself to certain destruction, and I determined 
to investigate the buildingi in hopes of discov^* 
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- ^ * 

iftg^ sfHAt 6tli^ Mth»(ce. I had prttcpdil&d'td 
Uiat back of the e^ccv when a siogiilai' appeaiv 
ance betie^h mj -feet arresitoi mj atteci^^6iy^ 
il9d what^«^ fnyteeVhg^ <wheh T atoe^pe^ to 
exttBE^'il, nponibeboldnig a small streaSm c€ 
bl^^ run oozhig and ooagulatfng amcmg the 
fliow, isBuiBg apparently fttmi aome hole or 
ene^tce ai the walls ! The certainty of murder, 
most fovA and cold-blooded murder, burst upon 
my mkid'^-'tn;^ brain wbirled-»my. eyes grew 
dim^I staggered — find felt inyself arrested by 
the graip of a band, which hdd me with the 
power of a* giKnt. I struggled vainly tO fjiee 
inysdf* < Come, come, young man, be sdIV 
Mdaimed a voice, which I instantly recognized 
as belonging to the stranger whom I had' seen 
in the inn .patlour^^ I must examme you a 
little; 

" < Unhand me,' I exclaimed, * or——* 
^* * Come^ nonoiis^ifie,*intemipted the stnu^ger, 
^ or I have something, here that will soon put a 
Utde reasc^A into you,' aod a? he spoke he pro- 
duced a pistol, which be pointed at my breast. 
< Tell me, I say,* continued be^ < who you are, 
«nd what you do h^e ?^ 
^ '^ You know who I am^' said I, for donog 



tbi» britf tUnet I had someirlNit iM«nr«irod ft^M 
]^«]iirpnfie; raa4 aa fc^r my Mug lii»:t.]mi 
.koow, I dare spyi thall b^e Jknit my wtf.^ .-^ 
- " * Ay, ay, wawy a cme.ioa^ hit ;wiiy kmt^ 
mi the etnuiger, cbudkliiig with the ni«ljek)9M 
irony of a demcm, ^ { find a way £» mnoy $ 
fellow who has Joat hk mwt ■ ■ B^ <t8 for my 
kiMfwlii)g9o«h^ ^«m^ do faipw^ 
Ttt^t I 4o flOit ;riooQf«t yw^«?th0i|||^ I dai«r 
«ay we aha}! beooo^e bettw ae^piaift^ . pK% 

>< There w«& aonaediiiiig ao faitttr, ao aaisaalic, 

JD th^ t^QJitii gf thi^ map, th«lt I eovdd have 

]iay4|d mth vexatic^ ; and, indeed^: toy feeUaga 

;were so pamful, that they requbed no aggm- 

vatioA Ircnn his insoteoce. I had evidently 

fa\]^ into the catches of a gang of afln>a|M(in» . 

this being was one of them — their spyy who, \t 

oHifed^nicy with the waiter at the i^x&s watched 

ajod misdiKOted straagers. He had^ donbtleesi 

perauaded me to quit the tavern, in the idea that 

l^abould fall ioto an ambnaoade , but his fellow 

quild^r^ had nn^ed joae, boqg, {nrobablj^ t^p 

iil|ept on the capture of the oditr vi§tim'^he 

whom I had seen a priaomTi a94 whosfS blood 

^jp^f iran»?urdlipg b^eafbifly ^u . ,; ^ 

^* While these feelings had been pasting 
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fhfough my nrind there had been an awful pause 
*— the stranger suddenly lH*oke it. * Why/ ex- 
claimed he, < I think you are the young Sussex 
eove I spdke to in the parlour of the Elephant 
and Castle to-night ?* 

^^' You know I am,' said I. 
' •^^ And what the devil do you do wandering 
about here, at this time of night?' cried hef 
* I thought you had been fast asleep an hour 
ago.^ 

** * Yes, asleep in a grave amid these ruins/ 
thought I. 

"*Come, come,' continued he, 'I will put 
you in a place where there shall be no danger 
df your losing yourself.' 

'- "Alarmed as I was, I determined to foUdw 
the stranger, who now began to move forward ; 
for I knew I t;ould run no greater risk in any 
other situation, and I was eager to get away 
from this scene of blood; besides, I was aware 
that the further the stranger got from his con- 
federates, the more chance I should have of 
escape, or resistance, when we came to a mortal 
struggle. The rufSan walked rapidly forward 
through a series of ruins, and through ways 
dark, broken, and indistinct, and so utterly 
confused by a thick coating of snow, and by 
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fbe shower that was still Mmg, that I fek 
more thaD ever bewildered. At length, we 
arrived at what appeared to be a smoother aod 
OK^eopexi space, but the sntDwfell so thickly, 
aod the wind iswept it so violently agamst my 
face, that I could distinguish nothing elcoept 
the square dark figure of my guide. After 
proceeding a short way, the stranger suddenly 
stopped, and, laymg one hand upon my collar, 
extended the other. 

. ^^ Gentlemen, perhaps you expect some terrible 
catastrophe—'Some dismal, dreadful, horrid, 
blcbd-thirsty tragedy, as yova penny story books 
have it — ^you are mistaken — nothing of the 
kind ensued, and, thanks to the perfection of 
story-telling in this illumlinated age, custom does 
not oblige me to forge a horrible termination to- 
my adventure — ^for, certes, you must have ob- 
served that the most fashionable story-teUers 
have a knack of leaving off when they should re- 
late the catastrophe of their tale. Not but 
what I allow this to be a clever method, for 
your, denouements are plaguy difficult things to 
manage, and nine times out of ten the only 
mystery that is unravelled is, that the story^ 
teller is an ass — ^But I leave this^ and all other 
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oooodemtioii^ totlieoontein|ARtlbiiof tale-niAk^f% 
and hasten to conclude my sUny* 

** The stranger, as I have said, laid one hand 
upon my coUar, and extended the other, ex« 
claiming at the oame time, in a voice of thunder, 
* Hoy) Jarvy, pull up here T A strange rumb- 
ling 8oun4 fbllowed this invocation, of which I 
could comprehend nothing-**! gaied in amaze- 
ment, doubting how to act, and supposing that 
my treacherous guide was giving some signal to 
his confederates, when, to my utter astonishment, 
I ^w a coach gradually emerging through the 
glooni and the snow. *Now, Jarvy,' cried 
my guide, * run to the Three Stags, and get us 
a drop of something short, my young friend 
here is almost frozen. 111 let down thie steps/ 
He accompanied these words with the proper 
action, atid handed me into the coach. 

<< * For Heaven's sake,' exclaimed I, in astonish- 
ment, * tell me who are you ?* 

^* < I,* said the sti'anger, < I am the sergeant of 
the night.** 

^* ' And who are those vile men ? — what place 
was that where I met you ?' 
- " ^ A gang of knackers, to be sure, and the 
place was their slaughter-house,^ 
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" * Well, but who was he whom they led or 
dragged forward, and who aeemed so unwilling 
togo?V 

^^ ' He! an idle fellow, who had been getting 
drunk, because holiday time is coming on,^ 

*^ At this moment the coachmian arriyed with 
a small measure of spirits, and I was not a little 
relieved by his presence ; for I began to feel 
myself very ridiculous, and I was so frozen that 1 
really wanted a cordial to revive me. I, there- 
fore, drank the health of my guide, who refused 
to allow me to pay for the liquor, gave my 
brother^s address to the driver, and was quickly 
put down at his residence. I found the family 
in great uneasiness on my account. IVf y brother 
had been out when my letter arrived, announc- 
ing my intention to be in town that night. He 
had not returned till near eleven o^clock ; he had 
then gone to the Elephant and Caatle, to look 
for me, and not finding me there, was extremely 
alarmed at my absence. My arrival reassured him^ 
— late as it was, we sat down to a good supper, 
that had been provided for me, and spent the 
greatest part of the night in laughing at my ad- 
ventures.'' 

Although all our guests' Ijiad exjnressed con- 

VOL, HI. c 
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siderable pleasure at the aMnmencement and 
during the progress of this tale, none seemed 
satisfied with its concluaon. To have gratified, 
them, the hero ought at least to have been robbed 
and murdered, and many did not scruple to hint 
their opinion to the relator. He, however, 
although he confessed that his adventure might 
have been more interesting if it had had a tragi- 
cal conclusion, obstinately maintained, that the 
termination it really had was the best of all, pos- 
sible terminations, and so firmly was he fixed in 
this opinion, that no arguments could make 
any impression upon him. 

<< We feel so ridiculous^ said Captain M ■ , 
^< when we have been frightened by what ought 
to have caused us no alarm." 

'^ I certainly felt ridiculous^ enough," said 
Mr. K 9 " when I was talking to the ser- 
geant of the night, at the door of the hackney 
coach ; but I might have felt still more so, if I 
had had my throat cut^ as you seem to think I 
ought to have had, for the sake of a catas- 
trophe to my story." - 

** You have no occaaon, Mr, K ,'^ observed 

Captain Shafton, ^^ to be ashamed of your ter- 
rors, for had there been real danger, it could 
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- not have presented itself under more suspicious 
appearances. The greatest alarm,'^ continued 
jOur worthy commander, *' that ' I ever expe^* 
rienced, was when first I heard that Mr. Wool- 
craft^s house was in flames, as I have related to 
you," (looking at William and me;) "but I 
was once seriously frightened without much 
cause for apprehension. You most of you 
know, I dare say, that ships are haunted by 
ghosts as well as houses, and that many sailors 
are too timid to sleep alone in a vessel, who 
would not fear to face a bear on the ice.*" 

" Sam R g for one," said Captain M ; 

" he was once second mate of the R — • , and 

has now some sort of a birth about the docks.'' 

*' Know him well," cried Captain P— , 
" but never heard he was afraid of ghosts." 

" I have been told a story about him and a 
spirit,'^ said Captain Shafton, which you shall 
hear some day. I will now relate a ghost 
adventure of my own ; but first fill your pipes. 
Boy, hand round the tobacco.'* Whilst * boy 
Jem' o£Pered the fragrant weed to those who 
loved to inhale its burning breath, I mended 
my pen for a tale of a marine apparition, a 
spiritual visitant with which I was not well 
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acquainted ; and, after pipes had been filled, 
horns replenished, and ' twelve twelve footers,* 
drunk devoutl]? by all present, our captain 
began. 
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'* On my return fitnn my first voyage I had 
no indination to live ashore, for I bad quar- 
relled with ev^ body in London, and near 
it, and I gladly accepted an offer made me by 
the captain of an East Indian free trader, lying 
in the river, to sleep in his slup, and take charge 
of her. This, you know, is a practice mih 
thip-owners when in port ; and the captun being 
proprietor of the Marvel bid me live at his 
^exp^nce^ although I would willingly have been 
ccmtent with the lodging. ' One reason for his 
liberality was, his wish to retain me as his 
watehman ; for, from a story having got afloat 
that the Marvel was haunted, it would have 
been difficult to procure a trusty fellow to look 
after her; and e\'en then he might run away, 
in case any rogue should personate a ghost to 
alarm him. 
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I wa8 aware of the report gone abroad about 
the spirit of the mate, who hanged himself in 
a fit of phrenzy, appearing to those who slept 
on board ; but I was not in a humour to care 
about goblins, nor even Beelzebub himself: at 
least so I thought I accordingly took possession 
of the ship, and establidied myself in the cabin, 
, where I lived like a hermit, upon what I found 
in the store-room. I was, indeed, some such 
a recluse as ihe rat who retired into a hollow 
dbeese, to avoid the tonptaticxis of the workl» 
for I had wherewith^ in a fluid as well «s a 
fcAid ^hapei to content any lover of good things ; 
but I should have been satisfied with a biscuit 
imd a slice of bacon, had not these luxuries 
offered themselves to my hand. 

** For the. first week of my residenoe in the 
Aiarveli no signs of supematurid visitors wer^ 
^y^n, akhough I once pr twice faiK^ed I 
ilii^apd fpotst^psi, Or sosoetfaing like th^aa, tra- 
. versing betwixt decks; but then I was satisfied 
.^^t if any fi^t caused these aounds, they could 
not be the feet of ghosta, who walk not, but 
^ide along without nimse, aad I ^Wi^s con- 
« vineed -myseif that it was nothing real^ by goit^ 
• ix>wank the jAaee whenevte my fancy startled 
my ears. Besides, I always took such care Co 
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fasten down the ' hatches and the companion 
door, that I was certain no one could, get down 
below, without giving roe sufficient notice of his 
intuitions. The middle of the seccmd week 
arrived, and found me laughing at the fears of 
others, and free from any of my own, when 
one night I was awakened hy a strange sensa^ 
tion, as if of a cold hand laid upon my face ; and 
as my consciouaoess increased, I was almost 
certain I felt it distinctly withdrawn. I fimcied, 
too, that I heard a faint gliding sound rustle 
across the stat&-room, and die away beyond the 
bulk-head that formed the end of it, and I 
strained my e3Fes in that direction, through .the 
intaise darkness, to try if I could distinguish 
any object My belief was that somebody had 
«fit^ed the ship, and laid his hand on my face, 
in search of plunder, not knowing that any one 
slept aboard ; but on turning out and examin- 
ing the door^ I found it fastened on the inside, 
as I had left it ; and on g<nng out into the calnn, 
^everj thing was in its place, for I struck a light 
on purpose to be certain. 

^During the int^valof a week, I was dis- 
turbed from my sleep three times in a similar 
manner, and always without further elucidation 
^f die cause. Once I thought I heard a kind of 
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ti^^ng wbkper'titlered, as the cold hand wsb 
fiHsiMl across my £ice, but I could distinguisir 
410 wottb, and I vainl j endearoiired to grasp 
fkAi of afiiy thing that might be hear, by extendi, 
tng my armid rotind about my bed. I attempted 

^ « , 

ito aecoantfor the annoyance, by siipposmg k 
intmse nor a rat paid' me a Tiat, for there were 
sevefal'holcsby whidi they could enter, althougl^ 
Hiere was nothing in the state-room to tempt 
Ih^ appetites. Still, there was something iti 
fte i^]^cat3on of the touch, not Hke the patting 
h( a raf s paws, for though the feet of. those 
Vehnin are' very cold^ they are but small, 'and 
e6ttkl not have cbnyeyed the sensation of a broad 
heavy hand laid over my eyes, which was the 
fis^ng I experienced. Besides, I morel tKan 
once perceived the withdra^iftng of the strange 
Kmb^ arid, from several little circumstances^ T 
deduced that the whole ann was placed on nify 
.piBow, and suddenly snatched away. Without 
bdbg superstitions, I naturally began to grow' 
curious, as well as somewhat uneasy about thts- 
noetumal visitation, and I endeavoured to keep 
awake for two or three hours .after retiring to 
bed, in hopes of gaining some due to the ihys- 
fery. I could not well doubt that it was som^ 
thing real^ but I could ascribe' no cause foi* its 



xe»laty9, wd I was aTem ta;8U|qpg6Mlie-bwi!l^ 
the suicide xoate^s g^ost wap pseased liipan^ loj 
lace» especially as it was toabefiyy fiir^a. spirit fp 
jbe iawf ^lly possessed of. . While ^ I ccmtifiped 
ewake, I Uimed a ligbt, which I extjugi^sbed 
when about to veAgi^ my $enseB to^foigetfuloes^ 

' fpr fear of ac<ndent ; andvlr was never ^istocbad 
while I kept watch^ although I loaintained it 
long past the usual hour of, the visit; but,, as 
soon. as . I was aideep, which, was immediaEtely 
afta: I put out my candle, the cold chilly touch 
weired for a moment on my. eyelid^,. and 
glanced off when I awoke, followed by. tHe same 
4.ead0Qed rustling sound, and the half<»whispeEed 
titter. , 

<f At length, being resolved neither to give vroj 
to the insidious suggestions of superstition, wbidh 
(iccasioQally crept into my mind, nor to endure 

, t^ie rf|]eated breaking of my rest, the only oovK^ 
^rt I at/ that tijtne enjoyed, I conceived several 
^axu( £or the detecdon of the intruder^ and the 
firat I put ia practice was this. 
. <' In order to render myself watchful, I.^enft 
the whole of one afternoon in trying.to sleep, and 
by jDCveans of darkening the cabin, I did sle^ foir 
sf^yeral hours. At bed time I plac^ a candl^ ici 
a^dark lantborn, which I concealed, by my b^ 

c 8 
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ride, so'thttt »)t one my of light emaUMied fr<mi 
it ; aaard I tsmed in, detttmined to lie awake all 
Bight. Howeyer, in dpite of my resolation, I 
dro]^>ed into a doze a little before midnight, so 
strong is the force of habit, as weU of the body 
as of the mind. I did not, however, sleep as 
soundiy as if I had not reposed in the evening, 
and I was aroused by an indistinct sound, which 
came flrom some pert of the ship, close to the 
cabin. Those who hare sat up late, and slept 
ID their chair, and awoke suddenly in the dead 
of the night, may have occasionally experienced 
a coniiised, depressed, half superstitious state of 
ideas, upon first breaking from their slumber,, 
and finding themselves left in the dark by their 
expended lamp ; cold, cheerless, and scarcely 
conscious of xheir exact situation. Such were 
my feelings upon being disturbed from my sleep, 
heightened by various attendant circumstances, 
such as the expected visit of a ghost, and the 
beating of the rising tide at the sides of the ship^ 
which rocked and pitched slightly under the 
influence of a high wind. It was a cold Novem- 
ber's night, and I had not yet got warm in bed« 
I had refrained from taking my evening's glass 
of grog, that I might lie awake^ and a thousand 
nameless uncomfortable feelings harassed me, 
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widiout any spedfic distress, or pain^or assignable 
qause. In fact, to use s, oommon phrase, I 
awoke in < the horrors,^ and ibe certainty of having 
heard an unaccountable sound near me did not 
dispel them. I resolved, however, neither tx) move 
nor to draw breath audibly, that I might run the 
better <^ance of entrapping the troublesome 
a|Hrit, and indeed I felt a dbpoedtion to breathe 
short and lie still, which^ was very favourable to 
my purpose. In spite ol one^s reason, there is 
a tendency in the human mind to foster and 
encourage fandes of supernatural agency, and I 
peimved it in mine. I felt chilled throughout, 
and timid, though determined not to be so, and 
I was holding my teeth close, that they might not 
^diatter, when suddenly the cold damp heavy 
touch of something like a naked arm was placed 
across my open eyes, which, upon my shrinking 
involuntarily, was as suddenly withdrawn. Sum^ 
mixiing my courage, I shook off a tremor tbat 
seized my frame, and bolting upright in bed 
laid hold of my dark lanthom, and turned 
it so as to throw a blaze of light over the state*- 
room ; and you may judge of my terror when I 
beheld; not a ghost, nor a thief, but a tall, dark 
coloured serpent standing nearly erect by my 
•bedside, with its eyes brightly gleaming from a 
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Ami Arightftt^ and appaUing beyond dttcriptioB. 
?Neterin ray life had I leen sncb a fearful objeel, 
for to the uMial hideous and difigusting aspect of 
ra siii&e;^ were added features peculiairly its own, 
4nid if hicb alAMt led me tobdieve that Satan 
Mmself ims present before me, in thegniseof 
this hatefnl reptile. The light of my lanthom, 
inoreasedin brightness by apolishedstJeelreflector, 
Ml in a glare upon the devilish apparition, and 
1 discerned distinctly that its mouth was wide 
<3fpeoy armed with large crooked faxtgBj and fur- 
iiidied with a long tongue, that vibrated msnisc- 
iiigly beyond its jaws. Its head was rather small, 
but, on either side, its neck was swoll^m out to an 
nnmense size, inflated, as I imagined, with pdiiMm, 
which it was about to inject into my Teiiks,. when it 
shcNild spring and seize hold of me ; bitt what 
seemed more horrible than aU its other deformitiei^ 
^was, that in this bloated mass, which bolstered 
at^md its collar, were things which appeared like 
two wide eyes, in addition to the small onesin its 
head ; and this sight almost convinced me that the 
monster could only be some dialxdical spirit, for I 
knew that no animals but insects bavemore than a 
pair of visual organs. In a state of mingled alve, 
doubt, and utter dismay, I remained holding my 
lanthorn, and staring at thediie countenance of the 



WEXpexA^yi^hidk all the^wbilestoodieiSect^ wati^ilB 
rhady in the maimer of a ito]^ ishftkenttt jQiie egai^ 
* arfaileits too^ue played around itEtlipe» its eDresgtil- 
tered^aiidits Bodes gleamed. Ifek^'orTanciedlliat 
Ifdtt, aaif fascinated by its glance, and begab to 
gim myself up for lost ; fur . I had heard of itts 
foyr&c of fascination possessed by snakes^ which 
dapsives the yictim^ of the energy to esci^ or 
defend itsdf. Besides, this crea;ture, serpeiit, 
<or devii, i^as not a small enemy of the kind, ft>r 
it Btpod nearly four feet from the Aoat^ trhieb, 
j»my bed was fixed down low, brought its head 
maarlyieTel withmy face ; andmyfearof moyi«^ 
ilest I 6h<Hi]d.pio¥oke it to dart upon me, h^ 
mt^.in a state of sttUness as complete as.if I hfid 
been riTettad by the hateful influence of which I 
4mm aomudbk afraid* Had it not been for an 
isMte disbelief, of the existence of goblins I 
iihould pmbaUy have spoken to the dragon who 
^kept me. thus at bay, for it had all the cbarac- 
^.teristicsof ademon, as far as the imagipation 
C0Hld anray an evil spirit in a visible form ; biit 
^ther scepticism or terror kept my tongue quiet, 
a&d, while neither, of us seemed disposed to do 
otherwise than stare at each other» my caodl^ 
which .was nearly burnt out, sunk into the scckc(t, 
and the flame' expired- 
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** All my hoiTore before this mameatwere no* 
tJiiiig to what fieized me when I found myself 
exposed, in darkness, to the venomous fury of an 
unknown, though undoubtedly a dangerous, 
serpent. A long hiss, irhich it uttered^ and 
which I deemedpreparatoiy to its sptiagmg at me, 
. wound up my feelings to a pitch of desperation, 
and, havingnothingelseat hand, I dashedmy dark 
lanthom to the place where it had stood when 
the Ught was extinguished. Whether my mift^ 
sile struck the reptile or fiend, I know not, but 
a horrible hissing filled the state-room, and a 
rattling and groping noise succeeded, and in a 
short time I heard my enemy behind the bulk- 
head, retreating swiftly, as its repeated sibila- 
tions indicated by their growing less audible. 

^^ Bathed in a cold sweat, and stiffened with 
fear as I was, I leaped out of bed as soon as I 
was assured that the devil was at scnne distance, 
and I ran stumbling upon deck as fast as I 
could, where I remained till daylight. I then 
called a boat and went ashore, to relate my 
adventure to the captain. 

' " Captain Y heard my relation ,with 

great attention, and with a little indication of 
doubt, till it was nearly ended; but when I 
came to describe the visage of the apparition. 



he fell into such a choking fit of laughter, that 
I fancied he would hare expired in an agony of 
imrth. At length, he became calmer, and, while 
he wiped tears of merriment from his eyes, he 
tdLd me he believed my vision ot Lucifer was 
nothing else than a large Cobia de Capello, 
which had belonged to the mate who killed 
himself aboard the ship. * The mate,' added 
he, * was the last person who occupied the state- 
room, for, being disposed to be solitary, he 
volunteered to reside in the Marvel, as you have 
done. This serpent he bought of some jugglers 
in India, who used to exhibit several of the 
kind to die sailors, and it became his favourite 
pet, as he was always inclined to singularity of 
habits and likings. Its visits to you, I dare say, 
were only the continuance of a custom he had 
taught it of warming itself in his bed, when it 
was chilly; and had you received it kindly, 
instead of staring it out of countenance, you 
would have found it a very amusing companion/ 

^' < But,' cried I, in astonishment, < the Cobra 
de Capello is a most poisonous serpent !* 

" * So it is,' replied my friend ; * but the In- 
dian snake-charmers take out their fiegags, before 
they teach them to dance, and this had doubt- 
lessly undergone that op^ation. What you 
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took for rage and menace) was pnlj one of the. 
tricks of danciiig it had been taught by its firsts 
masters,, and it was exhibiting its accomplish- 
ments before you> to induce you to take, it into 
bed, when you threw the lanthorn at it. I have 
seen it do the same thing twenty times by ray 
poor mate's bedside, when it wanted him to let 
it creep between the blankets.*: 

f^ This explanation was sufficient, and I ooukl 
have laughed as loudly as my companion at my^ 
own terrors, had not the horror with which the, 
supposed diabolical serpent had inspired me^ 
still dwelt in my mind ; — even now, wheh I see 
a snake, I feel some slight renewal of my fear^ 
though T smile to think of the delusion that . 
occasioned them.^ 

Here Captain Shafton's anecdote ended, aod 
oiie of our guests observed, that it was strange, 
that, after the mate'^s death, the Cobra should . 
have been left at large in the ship. . 

^' I made that remark to my friend,^^ replied 
Captain Shafton, ^^ and he accounted for it by 
saying, that it was left at first to kill rats an4 
mice, on which it chiefly subsisted, and at length 
wf^ forgotten.'* 

The subject of alarms continued the tbem^. 
of our discourses for some time longer, and 
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Qiany tales were told, highly Interesting tp those ' 
who heard thieni. One of the most noyei to me 
was the following, related hy my 'friehd B^idg- 
way, who introduced it when the conVersatibn 
wa& upon the timidity acquired by many persbns 
while children, from their nurses and others 
giving them false impressions of. fearful objects^ 
and on the force of first impressions in generaL 

' " We are,* perhaps, more influenced, than we 
imagine by trifling observances," said Ridgway ; 
*^ and, indeed, our first impressions, which are 
g^erally the most lasting, are all founded upon 
them. I allude to the impression a stranger 
n^es upon us when first introduced. On that 
occasion we seldom have any other than minute 
data, yet how often does the opinion we then 
form of him influence our conduct towards him 
aH our lives^ and how generally is that opinion 
collect" ^ 

*' Still,* said Captain Shafton, ** these minute 
observatidns may be carried too far. I recollect 
a 'lady, who used always to form her opinion 
of gentlemen, when first she saw them, by 
looking at their hats and shoes. A neat sleek 
furred hat, and a shining shoe with a smait 
riband,, were certain passports to her favour; 
yet I hope you will allow, that a man might 
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possess many virtues, whose hat and dioes were 
not quite so glossy as those which, in the opinion 
of iny friend, entitled the wearers to be con^ 
ffldered aa men of sense and honour; — ^and, 
indeed, many of the most dangerous characters 
are conspicuous for the brilliancy of those parts 
of their apparel.*^' 
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*< The lady you mention/^ said Mr. Ridgway, 
^^ did Hot form her opinion to any good purpoee, 
yet she brings to my mind another lady, who, 
by similar minute observances, preserved her 
property from being plundered, and perhaps 
saved her life. This lady, indeed, had .reasons 
for bemg attentive to trifle«h, that do not fall 
to the share of every woman. She was pro* 
prietor of a fashionable boarding school, at the 
west end of the town, and the very genius of 
primness and predseness and propriety, seemed 
to -have taken possession of her. Although she 
was celebrated for forming the mannas of her 
pupils, her own mann^% were somewhat sin- 
gular. She might safely have defied the most 
minute observer to discover in them any thing 
inelegant, or ungraceful, yet the only feeling 
inspired by her grace and elegance was a wish 
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to avoid her. She certainly carried the art of 
being politely disagreeable to the greatest pot- 
able height. To return to my tale, howeva>— 
she was a most attentive observer of tri^^ 
The empress who decided on the characters 
of three young princesses from the manner in 
which they got out of a carrii^^e, did not dnvw 
her conclusions from circumstances half so 
minute as did our worthy governess, who, bifd 
she committed her theories* of judging, of msui- 
kind to paper, might have composed a treatif^ 
which would have rivalled in bulk. that, of 
Lavater, and have be^i full as. much to ib^ 
purpose as his rambling tomes on pfaysiognongFirT 
I say it would have rivalled him, but, perhaps, it 
would have far exceeded him, inasmuch as tpbj^H 
siognomy, and every thing else treated, by that 
whimsical philosopher, was included in. b^i: syff 
tans, together with ten, thousand other wtttcrp^ 
not noticed, or only slightly touched upp^bybin^ 
She could decide uponaohairacterfrpm tJijeiQiw^ 
in which a single hak was arrai^g^^^pUiin^ert^ 
CK* a bonnet tied ; . a shoe-string qx)ke^ voluniea 
to her; ^d she could haye composed a. series 
of lectures for every day: in (he year, 3lloda]ra 
included, on the manner in which mufis,,clQaks» 
and pelisses ought to be worn, ii; order .to show 
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that the wearer was possessed ' of good sense 
and good breeding. 

' ^ This penetrating dame had a footman, whose 
person, manners, dress, and address, must have 
been squared according to the nicest rules, for 
he had been twelve years in her employment ; 
and yet, during that astonishing period of service, 
iSie had never disc6vered in him any indication 
of impropriety. This phoenix of footmen, how- 
ever, after the time I have mentioned, fell sick ; 
mkd no great wonder, for surely living so long 
hi the service of such a mistress, was enough to 
Mcken any one. As he was a great favourite, 
h^ was atldwed to go for a month into the coun- 
try;^to Tisit his relations, and so recover his 
iiealth ; and a new footman was hired, to supply 
iMk' place during his absence. Now, whether 
tnir govem^s did not think it necessary' to exa- 
imne^her new domestic very minutely, as he came 
fbrk> ^ort a time, whether she was satisfied 
^th the testiinony of those who recommended 
'him, or whether: she was off her guard, as the 
wtse^ of us sometimes are, I know not, nor did 
lEJie ever choose to explain ; but certain it is, that 
this new retainer was not exactly such a charact^ 
as he ought to have been. He Was, however, 
apparentfya very good servant, performed his 
duty regularly, and three weeks glided on with- 
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out the absent favourite being very particularly 
missed. The fourth week arrived, and on the 
evening of the first day 5ur governess was 
seated in her parlour, deeply intent on some new 
enactments in her code of propriety, which she 
intended to promulgate in her school, when next 
it assembled, (for the event I am about to mesh^ 
tion took place in the midst of the holidays,) 
when her meditations were suddenly interrupted 
by the rattle of a carriage in the street, and by 
the long rolling knock of a fashionable footman 
at the door. In an instant, a lady, fashionably 
habited, was introduced, and the governess rose 
to receive her. Now it unfortunately happened, 
that the approach of evening rendered the room 
almost too dark for her to see her visitor suffi- 
ciently to form her usual infallible decision. She 
could distinguish, indeed, that the stranger was 
of the middle size, with coarse and swarthy 
features, and that she was dressed rather in a 
gaudy than an elegant manner ; her language^ 
too, was not the most polished ; the tone of her 
voice was not altogether as sweet as it ought to 
have been ; and, although she lisped, still she did 
not clip her words to the fashionable standard ; 
but, then^ she stated that she had j ust arrived from 
Russia,- and our governess fancied that all her 
defects tallied very well with the inanners of a 
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Russian bred Englishwoman. I should have told 
you that, when this lady was ushered in, the gover- 
ness had ordered candles, but the footman forgbt 
orneglected to bring them ; and when the goyef- 
nessrang^and repeated her command, the stranger 
begged that lights might be deferred as long as 
possible, because * de glare of tandlth alwayth 
madthe her eyth ache,' an assertion which the 
governess set down to the score of Russian af- 
fectation. She bore patiently, however, all these 
aberrations froin politeness, for the conversation 
of the stranger, rude and unpolished as it was, 
was highly interesting, as it related to nothing less 
than four of her daughters, whom she intended 
to place forthwith at the school. With all the 
solicitude of a fond mother, she inquired into the 
studies, the amusements, and the accommodations 
of the pupils ; but at length, declaring herself 
fully satisfied with all other particulars, she ex- 
pressed a wish to see the sleeping rooms, * ath 
she wath a hooge admirether of airy bedth- 
roomths.' These of course could not be viewed 
without light. Candles were accordingly brought, 
and the governess rose, to accompany the 
stranger to the upper part of her mansion. Now, 
however, that a Ught was admitted, she resolved 
to inspect, at her leisure, the person of her visitor, 
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and, pretending to recollect some pdnt which 
had not been diflcussed, she reseated herself, 
and renewed the conyersation. The straoger^ 
although she expressed a wish for dispatch, 
seated herself also, and, forgetting her hurry in 
th<e ardour of the discourse, crossed one of her 
legs over the other, like a person putdng herself 
fully at her ease. Here was a breach of pro- 
priety, scarcely to be expected, eyen from a 
Rusrian. Our goyemess was absolutely shocked 
at it, and she began to doubt whether she ought 
to admit into her establishment the daughters 
of a womaa who could be guilty of so flagrant 
an offence. It spoke of such horrid yulgarity ! 
She examined her yintor most minutely, from 
the summit of the highest feather of her bonnet^ 
descending gradually till she reached her axide ; 
and here she saw a sight, which not only con- 
vinced her of the low breeding of the stranger^ 
but which also froze her blood with horror ; for 
she discovered the bottom of a pair of trousers, 
peeping from beneath the deep flounce of her 
gown of yellow China-<;rape. 

^ All other ideas now gave place to terror in 
the mind of our governess, yet still she retained 
some degree of coolness, and, eager to assemble 
all her household around her, she rung the bell 
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vioIenUy, and it , was imm^djately answered by 
. the footman* 

*< ^ Johq, send up the chambermaid,^ 
^^ < She lias just stept out, ma'am,^ 
<< < Then send up the houseiaud.' 
<^ ^ Ma'am, she wentout with the chambermaid.^ 
^* ^ The cook/ cried the goverQess^ ^ the laun- 
dry maid/ 

*/ ^ They went out this afternoonf.and are not 
come back,' replied the footman. 

^^ Our governess now gave herself up for lost ; 
she saw that her footman was in league wi^h her 
visltoi:, and in the a^ny of terror forgetUng 
altogether her elegancies, and delicacies, and pro- 
j)rieties, she rushed to the window, opened it, 
thrust herself half through it, and bellpwed 
}^ murder r in a tone thdt might not have dis- 
graced a fish-woman. The pretended la<ly and 
the footman ;)ow found they weire disoovered, 
and endeavoured to drag her away ; but, luckily, 
her outci^ had been heard by some persons in 
the streetj and the coachman, who still remained 
with his carriage at the door, gave a signal, which 
his comrades within understood, for after be- 
stowing a few hearty curses and some kicks [on 
the governess, and snatching two or three 
articles of plate from the side-board, they darted 
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from the house, and escaped ; for in the con- 
fusion of the moment, nobody thought of stop- 
ping them, nor could the governess issue any 
commands to that purpose, as she was found in 
a swoon by those who ran into the house. 
. ** Thus you see, gentlemen,^' continued Ridg^ 
way, resuming the argument this story had been 
intended to illustrate, ^^ that even over-nicety of 
observation may be of occasional service, since 
through its means our governess defeated a' 
deep-laid plot to murder her; for when the 
female servants returned, it was discovered that 
the footman had contrived to dispatch them all 
on different errands ; and it is evident, from the 
desire expressed by the pretended lady to see 
the bed.rooms, that his object was to draw the 
governess to a distant part of the house, from 
whence her cries could not reach the ears of the 
passengers in the street In addition to this, 
you will remark, that being holiday time none of 
the pupils were present, and the teachers were 
away, to spend the vacation with their relatives.** 
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CONTINUED. 



^ This jplot was certainly well contrived, and 
brought to maturity,'' said Captain A , 



<( 



and nothing butthefortunatechance of its being 
directed against a close observer of minute de* 
viations from decorum prevented murder, for I 
have no doubt the villains would have silenced 
the lady with a few desperate blows on the head, 
had they decoyed her up stairs." 

"Their inclination to treat her so may be 
seen from the kicks they bestowed upon her at 
parting," observed William ; "besides, they would 
probably have acted on the highwayman's 
maxim, of dead men telling no tales." 

"That is a proverb," said Mr. B , 

** like several others, not only superficial, but 
opposed by others of greater authority in the. 

D 2 
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records of experience. Dead men generally 
prove as good witnesses against their slayers as 
if they coulds urvive and identify them. ** Blood 
will have blood,^ says one apophthegm, and 
^^ murder will out,'* cries another, and we ever 
find that, from some circumstance taking place 
during the deed, or arising from it, the due of 
guilt is fixed to the steps of the assassin, by which 
he is at length traced to his destructicm. I dare 
say, if an average were taken of the numbers of 
murders, whose authors have been convicted on 
certain evidence of their crime, and of robberies, 
whose perpetrators have been detected, it would 
be found that a greater portion of men guilty of 
bloodshed have been brought to justice than of 
highwaymen or housebreakers. It is a mistaken 
notion that death, by destroying the verbal evi- 
dence of a principal witness to an evil deed, 
deadens the scent of justice. It only serves to 
excite and invigorate the pursuit, while it fastens 
indelible stains on th^ mistaken wretch, by 
which, like Cain, he is known to all men, though 
he escapes not like the first bom of Adam."*^ 

" I am of your opinion, Mr. B ,^ said 

Captain Shafton, ^^ that few murderers escape, 
while many robbers go at large, who, had they 
attempted to drown their guilt in blood, would 
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only have deepened its dye, and have rendered 
it more fatally conspicuous. The cry of mur- 
der among men, is like the scream of hatred 
among birds, at the appearance of an owl. AH 
the feathered tribes sally forth, and unite to 
assail the nocturnal assassin; and the tide of 
humanity in every bosom s^ts strongly against 
the escape of the homicide ; every feeling is a 
wave that rises tooppose bis progress ; he becomes 
like a shipwrecked marine, alone on an ocean 
of angr, biUows ;-4.eaven i dark abore him. 
and lashes him with the withering blasts of con- 
science ; his fears for his present safety form- a 
troubled sea, on which he cannot rest, and 
which leads him from his home and firom his 
former companions; and he avoids society, as 
the sailor is compelled to avoid the shore, lest 
be should. perish against the rocks of the very 
land, which before was his only place of security 
apd comfort*^. 

While we were thus discoursing, and imbibing 
wisdom, grog, and smoke, basking round* a 
comfortable fire, and foi^tting that we were 
encircled by fields of ice in the nnd^t of the 
arctic ocean, a clear voice sung down the com-' 
panion hatch, " Sir ! there are some brownies 
going to take to the wftter.^ 
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** Lower down a boat," was the reply, " and 
load two guns, and see that there is a sharp 
lance or two in readiness." Then, turning to 
his friends. Captain Shafton asked, which of us 
had «iy inclination for the chase. 

" I have," was quickly uttered by me, and 
echoed by William ; but the impulse seemed 
not to pass further round the circle. 

" You are right to be of the party, doctor,*^ 
said our commander. " You'll get out of the 
habit of killing, unless we afford you a few 
opportunities of following your lawful calling.'' 

** Allow mcy Sir,*' replied William, "to try 
my skill upon you, and you shall quickly see 
that I am too well grounded in my art to fail, 
although I have not brought any one to death's 
door for these six weeks." 

*• That's a lon^ while^ my good Sir," said Mn 
B ■ , *' for a doctor to have missed his aim, 
as bad as nc^ striking a fish during the same 
period." 

** 'Tis no fault of mine, I assure you," replied 
my friend ; " I have watched long, like a spider 
for a fly, with n}y poison ready to infuse into 
my victim, but no being weary of his life has 
oome within my reach." 

" Then make haste," cried Shafton, ** and try 
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your Bkill upon the bears, or they will be gone ; 
but take care that you do not get within their 
reach, unless you are tired of your existence, 
for they have a summary way of doctoring a 
patient.'' 

Ridgway, who had started up upon the first 
intelligence of the " brownies," having equipped 
himself, we 1^ the cabin, and descending into 
the boat, pushed off with the rapidity of hunts^ 
men hurrying * in at the death.' 

I do not know in what manner the influence 
of the sea induces carelessness of danger, and 
heedlessness of cruelty, but I am certain that 
he who dwells long upon the ocean will acquire 
both. To inflict death, while at home, on the- 
most noxious vermin^ had always been to me a 
painful exertion of superior power, but now I 
joined eagerly in the intention of slaughtering 
animals, harmless in their behaviour towards 
m^ and which it was scarcely possible could 
ever cause injury to any one* In England I 
bad never failed to guard against exposing 
myself to the overt perils of life, but now I 
rushed into the presence of wild beasts, fe« 
rodous when assailed, and powerful in avenging 
their wrongs, without one feeling of restraint 
fitun fear or prudence. It is true, that the 
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chace of bears, while swimnlii^, is divested of 
the .greater part of the hazard which attends 
the pursuit of them when on the ice ; but as 
the risk is diminished more by the distrust 
of the animal in its own powers, when in the 
water, than by the increased advantages of 
its enemies, so whenj instead of flying before 
them, the savage monster chooses to assail its 
assailants, it reduces them to a situati(Hi more 
fearful, perhaps, than exposure to its wrath on 
a floe. This situation is more fearful, because 
when a bear attacks a boat, he, unless fortu- 
tunately slain in the onset, inevitably compels 
the crew to throw themselves into the sea, and 
should he then, become the pursuer, no man 
could grapple with him in an element almost 
his own. 

I call calculate such probabilities now, but 
no such ideas entered into my head as I glided 
rapidly towards the bears, which I could per- 
ceive through my glass urging their way amid 
the waves in angry haste, at the distance of half 
a mile from the Leviathan, occasionally turning 
round their pointed heads to watch our move- 
ments, and drawing apart their black lips, into 
grins of ire and defiance. They were three in 
number, and their object in having taken to 
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the water appeared to be, to giua an opposite 
pnvxKontdry of ice, without the toil of travelling 
round the large bay, that formed the western ex- 
tremity of the lake in which we were enclosed. 
Our crew pronounced them to be two old ones, 
of large size, and a half grown cub ; but to me 
they seemed scarcely superior in bulk to great 
Newfoundland dogs, which animals they much 
resemble about the head and neck, although, 
but for the difference of countenance and eye, I 
should say they bore as much likeness to a sheep 
as any other beast ; but who can believe that a 
polar bear can approach in similitude to the 
emblem of timidity and gentleness? As we drew 
close to our quarry, this fancy of mine was 
strengthened, by beholding their' long whitish 
shaggy locks, floating and waving through the 
blue fluid, in which they swam like fleeces 
bathing in a clear stream for the hand of the 
sheep-shearer ; but I could now perceive, that 
the bodies which wore them were as large as 
those of small cows, and when they shot round 
red gleaming glances of menace towards us, 
and sent forth deep harsh bellows from thdir 
well fanged jaws, the character of the wild beast 
of prey grew too strong to allowof any redeeming 
assodations. 
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I now prepared to take a sure aim at the largest 
of the bears, which swam last of the three, but 
'Mr. Ridgwaj advised me not to discharge my 
piece yet, observing that if he could succeed in 
spearing them all, he should obtain the advantage 
of preserving the skins unhurt. How the wound 
of a lance was to be less detrimental than that 
of a bullet, I did not at first comprehend, and, 
as I conceived it much less hazardous to maim 
the ferocious brutes before we approached them, 
than to attack them in the midst of their strength, 
I began to think the mate rather more rash 
than prudent. ' However, Ridgway, with the 
confidence of experience, and the courage 
natural to him, ordered the boat to be puUed 
up against the brownie closest to us, which 
happened to be the female, and as it neared her 
he stood up with the lance in his hand. A 
tremendous roar was uttered by the savage 
beast when she found her enemies gaining upon 
her, which her companions echoed; but they all 
still kept struggling to exceed the speed of the 
ski£P, though, had they turned to assail us, they 
must have put us to .flight. 

" Give way there, give way, my lads," cried 
the mate to bis men, who seemed somewhat 
appalled by three pair of grinning jaws, no^f 
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rq^eatedly extended towards them, bristling 
with long white teeth, and * blaring out" ^loudly 
with rage. "Bear a hand, my hearties — give 
way,^* and a few good strokes brought us close 
upon the back of the female, who, finding it 
impossible to escape, flung herself suddenly 
round, and seemed about to fix her paws upon 
the gunnel of the boat, when the mate placed 
the point of his lance coolly upon her breast^ 
and thrust it deeply into her body. A furious 
yeU of pain and passion marked the suffering 
and the wrath of the she bear, and she caught 
the fatal weapon in her teeth, as if about to 
wrench the iron-work from the stock ; but in 
a few moments her head dropped upon the 
water, her paws sunk down by her side, and a 
convulsive quiver shook through her whole 
frame ; she uttered another, thoiigh less violent, 
outcry, and ceased to move. It is an erroneous 
opinion prevalent lunong Greenlanders, and 
adopted, I find, by Captain Lyon, that the car* 
casses of bears sink when left dead in the water. 
The body of this brownie floated, and I have 
since seen six lying on the surface of the sea 
together, without the least signs of disposition 
to go down. Nevertheless, there are few, even 
of the oldest whale-fishers, who seem aware of 
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the truth, and Ridgway was the only one whom 
I have heard assert it. He did more than 
merely make the assertion, for, finding the 
mother had expired, he left the body to sink or 
swim, bid the men row after the others, wha 
had taken advantage of the contest, and had 
made off to some distance. 

In this rencontre, and in several others^ at 
which I was afterwards present, I observed 
noneof those traits of affection between the parent 
bears and their cubs, related so pathetically by 
many navigators. Sauve qui peut, seemed to 
be the maxim with both mother and child, and-I 
have generally seen the oldest get fastest out of 
danger, because it was most capable of flight, 
while the young ones were left to receive the 
first strokes of the spear. Once I witnessed 
maternal attention from an old bear towards her 
offiipring, but that was not during a time of 
peril ; and in the course of my voyage I shall 
relate an adventure, which occurred to Mr. Tay^ 
lor, mate of the Dundee, when the mother lost 
herlife in defence of her whelp ; but before my 
own eyes no instancesof devotion to the welfare of 
th^ young were ever exhibited by the brownies 
we encountered. This apathy may, perhaps, be 
attributable to the cubs which we attacked having 
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outgrown the period 6f solicitude for their wel* 
fare appointed by nature, for they were none of 
them very young ; but ^nce they were not old * 
enough to take care of tfaemfielves, as may be in* 
feiTcd from their still following their dams, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the impulse to defend 
them assigned to the parent would not yet have 
ex]nred. No doubt it was my terrible presence 
which deranged the instinct of these loving 
brutes, and in full confidence pf my formidable 
exterior, ([ do not say my inward man in- 
spired me with such valour), I felt the boat ad- 
vance towards the great male bear without zi 
tremor. This huge creature was of no va-y 
amiable countenance, when regarded at onlj^a 
short distance from the rage of his flippers, and he 
widened his mouth and blared out so as to show 
his gape, and the fangs that armed it, in any 
but an inviting manner. By the side of him 
swam the young bear, so white, so fat, so meek 
in its e:!(pression of feature, and so mild in the 
softened roajr that it uttered, as if in faint echo 
of thedeepbrayof itsparent, that I felt my newly 
acquired hardness of heart relent at the idea of 
its being sacrificed for the sake of its skin. I 
expressed to William my dislike of the fateths^t 
awaited it, and the mate said that he would 
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take it on board alive ; but how that was to 
be accomplished, I did not then comprehend. 

Meanwhile we came so near to the old brownie, 
that he deemed it proper to look to his safety, 
and fairly turned himself round to receive us, 
grinning horribly, with his teeth clenched, and 
holding one of his paws above the water, as if 
ready to discharge a blow upon the first oiOPender. 
Hi3 eyes, red, like those of all white animals, 
now glowed with increased fire, and flashes of 
anger seemed to shoot from beneath his contract- 
ed brow. A more terrible menace never sat upon 
the face of a created being, and I almost in- 
stinctively levelled my gun, in apprehension lest 
the lance should fail ; for these weapons are 
formed of such ductile metal that they bend 
against very slight resistance, and, during contests 
with bears and whales, require occasionally an 
adroit stroke upon the surface of the water to 
restore them to straightness. I presented my 
gun, and Mr. Ridgway pointed his lance, Wil- 
liam stood refady with his piece, in case I should 
miss my aim, and all was breathless silence, for 
aoother pull of the oars would have brought us 
aboard of the truculent monster, and have de- 
cided the possession of the boat ; when the wily 
iavage, watching his proper distance, plunged 
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his head beneath the waves, threw up his heels, 
and disappeared. Ridgway, who saw his inten- 
tion the moment it was conceived, cried " fire," 
and I pulled my trigger, but the old brute was 
gome, and my ball struck the little baby bear in 
the ear, and laid it dead in an instant. It died 
without a groan on its own part, but wifli several 
on ours, for we had all fixed our hearts on mak- 
ing it a playmate for the rest of the voyage ; 
and as if the parent had been to blame, in 
diving irom before it, so as to expose it to the 
^ot intended for himself, we looked around 
quite enraged, for the re-appearance of his fero- 
cious head above the surface, determined to slay 
him by any means in our power. 

In a short time the old brownie appeared, at 
about twenty yards on the other side of our boat, 
for he had taken his course right under it, and 
cunningly enough, too, s'mce we were at first 
between him and the floe, whereas he had now 
got between us and the ice, besides having 
made some way towards it. It was now a 
doubtful point whether we should be able to 
overtake the artful rogue, who kept pulling 
away at a great rate from us, stretching out his 
neck to blare from time to time, and casting a 
look round, to see how well h& kept us at a 
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distance. The wind^ too, tow began to ris^ 
and from a gentle ^ catspaV wrinkling the &ce 
of the blue deep, it had become a breeze, setting 
directly in our teeth, and raising up the water 
into rough billows, which increased the di& 
cujty of tugging against it But William, who 
'had not discharged his piece, now stood up, 
and taking the best level he could over the 
harpoon meek, fired, and the * lucky' ball 
entered the shoulder of the a^unded animal, 
who stopping sh<»rt slung himself about, then 
attempted again to dive, but failed, and uttering 
a hoarse yell resumed his flight 

The futile efforts of brownie to outstrip the 
velocity of the boat, now only served to shew 
that his powers were greatly diminished, and 
that he must fall a prey to the enemies from 
whom, with a spirit unsubdued by the difficul- 
ties of his progress, he struggled to escape. 
We quickly gained upon him, and prepared 
to put an end to his Ufe, in a manner dif- 
ferent from that which had finished the existence 
of his companions. This was accomplished by 
forming a running knot on the tow-line, which 
is an appendage to every boat, and by throwing 
the noose over his head, as the ^ lasso^ is thrown 
by the South Americans. On coming up with 
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the bear, however, he shewed no disposition t^ 
indulge us with letting himself be strangled, 
and behaved quite contrary to the Turkish 
etiquette when the bowstring is to be applied^ 
Instead of bowing his head in acquiesd^nce, 
and blaring out his assent, he vigorously re^sted 
the proper fall of the rope, with the paw which 
still remained serviceable, and bit in two the 
blade of an oar, which was held towards him 
to distract his attention ; singing out, likewise, 
in such a tremendous style, as made his last 
moments known to every person capable of 
hearing within the boundaries of our lake. 
Brownie at bay was really a grand object, and 
the flashes of fire that started from his heated 
eyes, gave to his savage scowl a virulence of 
wrath, inexpressible^ perhaps, by any animal 
but the polar bear. Nor did the deadly gape 
of his small black muzzle want anything but 
more extent, to render it as formidable as the 
gulph of a lion's jaws, for there might be seen 
curved fangs of ivory on either side, both above 
and below, which threatened a dreadful grasp 
to the first object on which they coi|ld fix thenv 
selves ; and that th^ possessor meditated some 
such revenge for his expected death, might be 
guessed from the glances he occasionally threw 
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at his assailants, as if about to spring forwaid 
and fasten his teeth upon one of them. Finding 
our quarry so well able to prevent the use of 
the rope, Mr. Ridgway endeavoured to get a 
fair flirust at his breast, in which a wound is 
always mortal, and I offered my gun at his head ; 
but we neither of us succeeded, the mate failing 
through the adroitness of the bear, and I through 
the fault of the Greenland atmosphere, which 
generally prevents three attempts out of four at 
discharging a fowling-piece from taking place. 
I, therefore, admonish all those who take to 
heart the disappointment of snapping their lodes 
in vain, to carry with them percussion guns, 
for they will be most woefully mortified with 
flint and steel. ' 

We were thus engaged, when a shower of 
flleet and snow came pelting down in our faces^ 
and concealed at once from our eyes the sky^ 
the floes, and the ships ; and brownie, thinking 
thb a favourable opening for his escape, turned 
about and attempted to make off. Unlucky 
manoeuvre ! He had scarcely given three 
strokes with his legs when the mate''s lasso fell 
deverly round his neck, and the rope was 
drawn swiftly through the ring at the boat^s 
nose. One short though vehement outcty 
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ruBlied from his throat, as it closed for ever, 
ftnd in a few iQoments he was deiad by the side 
rf the stem. 

We now made the best of our way after the 
bodies of the other two, which we had l^ft to 
float, till we could pick them up ; but from the 
thickness of the fall of snow, and the increasing 
roughness of the weather, it was some time 
before we could discover and secure them. 
Having at length succeeded, from the ceasing 
of the shower, we cast our eyes around to look 
for the Leviathan, and beheld her at some 
distance, with the ^ bucket' to the mizen mast 
head, as a signal for us to come cd)oai'd. This 
bucket is a globe of canvas, like a sn^all balloon, 
and is used for the purpose to which I now saw 
it iipplied ; nor was it run up too soon, for we 
could perceive great alterations taking place in 
the dispositions of the ice, while loud sudden 
ncflses, like the splitting of vast masses of rock, 
mingled with the rush of the wind and the tur- 
bulence of the waves. 

^ We sliall have a storm. Sir,*' said the boat* 
steerer, who^tood behind me ; '* and if our old 
girl gets a few more such blows as that which 
shook down some of her pointers 'tother day^ 
why 'tis all davy with us, says: I." 
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^^ Pull away, pull away there, boys,^ cried 
the mate, ^^ or by blazes we shall get behind 
the lighter. — Doctor, and you, first lieutenant, 
take the tarpaulin off the fore^ecks, and bend 
it to • two boat-hooks. — There, that's right ! 
lash it on I pull taut ! There'^s clever lads ! 
And now set your siul up, and hold it fast^- 
Excuse my freedom, gentlemen." 

Most willing were William and I to excuse 
freedom which gave us so much pleasure ; espe- 
cially when taken by Ridgway, and we rigged a 
sail out of the tarpaulin, and kept it elevated 
at the fore part of the boat, with more goodwill 
than dexterity. 

We were additionally gratified in finding 
that this contrivance greatly « accelerated the 
progr^ of the bark, and having taken the car- 
cass of the youngest bear aboard, we towed 
along the others at a swift yet easy rate. Mean* 
while, it became very evident, that important 
changes in the situadons of the floes were about 
to occur; the lines of the flaw edges, which 
formed the ancient ccHifines oi the * hole of 
water,^ became new to us; ^bights and bum^ 
mocks,^ the positions of which were before 
familiar to our sight, were now lost or moving 
about in disorder ; and harsh crashes, or sounds 
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of plunging icebergs, broke upon the ear, like 
presages of future evil. 

^^ I do wish we were aboard, Sir,^ muttered our 
loquacious boat^steerer, ^^ for they will have need 
of hands, and we shall want a more secure 
bottom than that in which we now float.^^ 

^^ I do nc^ know which is most seciu^, John 
Ballj'V replied the mate. "And Pd have you 
get your bag filled as soon as you go aboard, 
lest you should not have time when the nip 
<x)mes." 

**Now you seek to frighten me, Mr. Ridg^ 
way," said John Ball ; " but I'm not afraid of 
a little cracking ice, not I ; though I must say, 
this look out is not so good as I could wish it.'' 

" May be not," answered Mr. Ridgway ; 
*^ but look to your oar; and do you, my lads, give 
way, like noble fellows. FuU^ John Hunter, as 
if you were just hove in sight of Balta Sound, on 
board your own smart cazy, with six months pay 
in your pouch. Take fair strokes,Wallie, my chiel 
— Bear a hand, you Nickie Tadpole, or what- 
ever else your name may be, or you'll get your 
tail cut off. Never care for looking at the 
flaws, you loon-^they'll .not run you down, I 
guess. 

By the time we arrived alongside of the Levi- 
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athan all her ordinary sails bad been set, and 
our boat and our bears were hoisted up without 
delay. All hands were upon deck, and on goii^ 
below, I found that every guest had vanished. 
Jem, the cabin boy, was stowing away horns and 
black jacks, with a blunt visage, and, on inquiry, 
I learnt that Captain Shafton was in the ^ crow's 
nest.' 

^^ There is some danger at hand,^ observed I 
to William, ^^ and I think we had better take 
Ridgway's joke in earnest^ and collect our 
most valuable effects, and put them into our 
bags.*" 

" I think so too,'' replied my friend ; ** so 
hdre goes my case of instruments for a foun- 
dation." 

^^ And there my case of manuscripts," added 
I, ^^for my beginning;" and thus we coa> 
tinued emptying our boxes till we had filled our 
sacks, which we deposited on our beds, and 
went upon deck, to observe what was going 
forward. 

It is easy to read in the countenances of most 
men when the fear of danger is in their hearts, 
and we saw vsuious readings of the degree of 
our peril on many faces. On those of the ofB- 
cers, indeed, we beheld nothing but energy and 
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resolution ; but it is' not from the. features of 
those habituated to disguise their feelings, that 
we may expect silent intelligence of what is 
passing within. Nevertheless, we allowed for 
the exaggerating imaginations of the men — les6 
capable as they must be of estimating the real 
state of our situation ; but even tl^en we saw 
enough to assure us that we were in great jeo- 
pardy, and we needed no other addition to the 
novelty of our circumstances to make them iiv- 
tensely interesting. 'That we might keep out 
of the way of the crew passing and repassing 
OD the' deck, and yet command a view of the 
motions of the ice, and the working of the 
vessel, we stationed ourselves in one of tbe 
upper quarter boats, ready with our pocket 
telescopes to catch glimpses of every occurrence. 
From hence we saw that our lake existed no 
longer, that its boundaries were broken up, and 
scattered around, in various and still varying 
directions ; and that, though there were many 
* leads,^ * lanes,'' or passages, between the 
fields of ice, none of them were practicable, 
either from their narrowness, or from the daur 
gerous nature of the closing masses that formed 
th&T sides. The stiffness of the breeze, which, 
might almost be called a gale, and the roughness 
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of the sea, which swelled into larger billows 
than I had expected to have met in the placid 
northwater, were also sources of impediment to 
the escape of the ship from her surrounding 
enemies, and I confess I looked on with a sort 
of hopeless curiosity, with regard to the measures 
that were \o extricate us from our difficulty. 

At various points might be seen the several 
other vessels, which but so lately had been our 
companions, all with their suls set, and their 
decks manned, ready to take advantage of the 
first opening among the ice ; and I bade them 
mentally farewell, in that tone of feeling that 
may dwell in the midst of friends parting before 
battle, to take their stations in that field fiDm 
which few of them are to return. I must not, 
however, have it supposed that I was eith^ 
melancholy or fearful, but one cannot look upcni 
the probability of approaching destruction, 
either to one^s friends or oneself, without a s«i- 
sation of sadness and regret The events of the 
next hour tended greatly to increase these sen- 
timents. In about ten minutes, the yards, 
which had been hove aback, were hauled for- 
wards, and braced up, and the Leviathan darted 
off like a hawk let loose upon its prey. A short 
time brought us to a confused pack of loos9 
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pieces of ice, floating in turbulent agitation 
between two large floes, which lay on either side 
beyond them ; but as there was nothing but icy 
fields and bergs to be seen right a head, I was 
at a loss to conceive why we quitted a clear 
space, and entered among a wilderness of frag- 
ments, the passage through which would only 
bring us deeper within the bosom of the desert 
of flaws, which stretched out in boundless extent 
before us. Nevertheless, I observed that the 
other ships began to take a course much similar 
to ours, and I set myself to discover the motive 
on which they acted, and was puzzling myself 
and William most confoundedly with wise con- 
jectures, when I heard Shipley say to the mate, 
^* They are closing rapidly, and unless we get 
beyond that point we shall be caught."^ This 
hint set me upon the right scent, and I soon 
afterwards noticed that the two immense fields 
of ice, which had formed the northern and 
southern boundaries of our lake, were approach- 
ing towards each other, while the smaller packed 
ice, which had served before to keep them apart, 
was breaking up, and no longer ofiered any 
reustance to their junction. This at once ex- 
plained that we were in danger of being nipped 
between the edges of the floes, when they should 
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olode, and that, unless we could force our way 
tbrougb .the loose masses, which crowded thie 
QUtlets at either end, we should inevitably be 
pushed to pieces. 

There can be no danger more great, no di£S- 

culty more perplexing, than that of commanding 
the motions of a vessel among a crowd of giant 
rocks of ice, all driving and whirling each other 
around, in blind and unintelligible tumult. To 
falm who can abstract his attention from per- 
sonal hazard, the sight is supremely grand ; and 
to those who regard it as the prospect of ap- 
proaching destruction, it must be deeply awful ; 
but to the man who feels the weight of responsi^ 
Inlity for the lives and fortune of many of Jus 
feUow creatures, attached to the solicitude which 
naturally arises in his bosom for his own safety, 
the state of anxiety and excitement into which 
be is brought must be painfully acute. .Yet, 
though I surmised and concluded that Captain 
Shafton's station was now one dT the least enviable, 
and expected to behold some of the agitation ,oXk 
his countenance, which must doubtlessly have 
disturbed his breast, I discerned in him but little 
difference of demeanour, and none of look. His 
promptitude, activity, and decision, seem^ 
redoubled, and his commands were uttered with 
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inore than usual authority. Ht saw^veiy thing, 
jsind provided against every mischance, aitd 
seemed to comprehend at one glance the Tdloe 
and bearing of every variation of position that 
wa6 taking place in the moving masses before 
him ; and I noticed that his confidence of manner, 
and quickness in adopting his measures, inspired 
all his shipmates with reliance and energy. And 
here, ias I haive spoken freely of the characters 
of British seamen while «t their ease, I will give 
my observations oh their behaviour when sur- 
rounded with perils, and looking ship¥rreck in 
the face. My belief then is, that no sense of 
fear, no calculation of consequences, unnerves 
their limbs, or withers up their resolution. Bold, 
tractable, and unsparing in labour, they urge on 
their forces to gain the obgect in view, with the 
most obedient willingness, and the most reckless 
during, unchecked by the suggestions of selfii^b- 
MSB, dnd unitttimidated by the proximity of de- 
struction. Submission, alacrity, and pertinacity of 
purpose, dwelling in minds that knew not how to 
shrink, and in bodies that scarcely seemed to feel, 
were the prevailing qualities of those sailors I saw 
before me, and I doubt not that those I have not 
$een would exhibit the satne merits under siiniltu* 
circumstances^ But a truce to reflectidns-v 
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Jn sooth, there was little time {or such quiet 
e^teixdse of the faculties, at the period of which 
I am npw speaking. With soinething like a 
press oi sail, we bore down upon the wreck 
of ice that encumb^ ed the passage, through 
whidi we hoped to penetrate, and ran the stem 
of our vessel boldly up against a large wedge- 
shaped plain, which blocked up the mouth of 
the channeL This was, indeed, somewhat of a 
desperate remedy, but there was no other attain* 
dble, and the skill of our commander obviated 
effects which would have proved fatal without 
his expedients. A loud crash followed this 
i^sault, caused by the sudden breaking athwart 
of the field against which we struck, and a 
sucoessioii of fainter reports spread through 
the shattered troop, which occupied the sea 
beyond. The Leviathan retreated^ forced back 
by the rebound of the blow she had given, aivi 
in the meanwl^le the divided ice parted, and 
opened a space between its halves, wide enough 
to admit the ship. Into this gulph we then drove 
with our sails filled with wind, but a&we entered 
the jaws of theice, *^ shiver the main yard,^^ was 
the eoramand, and the mainyard shivered in the 
breeze. This manoeuvre diminished the in}peti|# 
of pur course, by lessening the impelling ppwer,' 
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and we encountered a block of ice, lying at t^e 
extremity of the chasm, with less violence than 
before. 

Ten or twelve men now descended upon the 
contiguous masses, and carried out warps and ice 
anchors, while a heavy piece <^ iron, suspended 
from the end of the bowsprit^ was let fall with 
repeated strokes upon the impediment in our 
front These yielded, and all hands on board re- 
peated a measure I have before desmbed, of ruQ« 
ingaft with the warps, to draw the vessel forward* 
This was a time in which I could not remain an 
idle spectator. With my friend William I quitted 
my watch tower, and volunteered my hands and 
strength, which were gladly accepted. During this 
work of hauling on board, themen on the ice were 
engaged in forcing apart with poles the pieces 
which obstructed our progress, and what with 
^boring' by pressure of canvass, 'thumping' 
firom the bowsprit, dragging with warps, and di* 
viding withhand-spikesi we contrived to get some 
way through the closely packed shoaT of frag- 
ments, which held us in confinement 

We had not, however, gotten halfway to the 
point beyond which we should have been in 
safety, when a tl^mendous explosiim among the 
ice behind iis attracted our anxious attention. On 
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looking. back, wesoon perceived the causei ibe 
tiioftt distant extremities of the two mighty floes 
had come in oontact, and one of them had been 
rent asunder. A dread commotion was raissd 
all around by this occurrence; a thousand 
emckling and rererberating echoes ran wildly 
through the floes on every side ; the sea, rough 
before, now became. tempestuously swdn by the 
shock, and the fragments through which we had 
passed were driven along upon us with threat- 
ening violence. The wind, as if roused by the 
thunder of the contending flaws, grew more boia- 
terous, andmost of our sails were qiuckly dewed 
up to avoid its effects. But when the onset of 
the billows, covered with icy battering-vatoSy 
burst against us, I^ and I believe every one else 
in the ship, gave the vessel up for lost. Yf^ 
Were taken as if a vortex had. opened ^beiieith 
our Jceel, and* were^wung round so ^faifltfinten- 
eously, that many of us were thrown down, wfaile 
the others only kept their feet by cliv^^l.fo 
whatever was at hand. Our first ampulise was 
to endeavour to save oiurselves by loping' upon 
the iee ; but when we looked over the rough treeSt 
and saw the fragments wheeling round, ^d nttng 
over each other in . every direction, we hesitated 
to take a step so hasty and unpromising. JVe 
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were furdier checked by observing Xhsfse qf o^ 
men, who had been ctent upoa the pfttehefi^ to 
fasten the warps, and use' the poles, runnUig 
about in dismay, and fallii]^ down at every ii)- 
stant, from the concussions which their floats Mpf 
ice leoeiyed, and we ware encouraged to renuun 
by the mate, who, having gone down below, re- 
turned to tell'Us that no water had found its wiiy 
into the ship. To convince themselves, several, 
wbo feared to examine the well, lest they should 
be taken by surprise by another convuluon of 
the ice, while engaged baieath the decks, set on 
the pumps, and brought up a full stream ! Dis- 
niay ispiiead over many a face at this destruction 
of. our new-born hope; but Ridgway reassured 
tts, by proving that what we beheld was no 
- more ' than the usual quantity of water, which 
*: entered through the undiscovered leak, siooe 
we hadreoeived the violent shock sometime W^ ; 
^ and having taken the carpenter and boatswa&b- 
down with him, to sound the well, this st^te- 
mait was found con^t. 

' Wittle we were thus emploj^ng a momentary 
ttuoe, which the sudden quiescence of the floes 
all^#^, aniiew eoncentradonof force was gii^her- 
ing around us, which diortly afterwards burst 
into .action like an earthquake; . The surface of 
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the ee^f foe miles on every nde, became eon* 
cealed with the mg^sos of ice, which the wind 
had l^rought together, excepting a pcntionof 
^ the hcde^ in which we had lately ranged in safe^. 
Tumiog from the pump, I cast my ey^s over 
this expanse and saw it in a state of quietude, as 
if it^ impulse ql commotion were expended ; but 
as I gazed along the vast remaining floe, which 
faysd shattered its c^yponent in the onset, a long, 
hideous, wandering (^rash, like an ifregular di»» 
cbaige of many small cannon, issued fiom iti^ 
sur&ce, and ten thousand minc»r cracks ^itended 
in all directions as if to the horizon. The ship 
immediately b^an to reel, and my attention was 
so abscarbed by the convulsion gcnng on befiofe 
me, that I recoUect merely laying hold of a 
rope, .and continuing to stare at the icy plain.- 
As . I looked^ I next beheld large masses of 
the brdcen flaws raise their thick edges above 
the surface of those pieces contiguous to them, 
upon wliich the body of ice beyond immediately 
pressing forward, reared them up suddenly into 
the air, when they remained fixed. This effect 
of pressure occurred in many places around, add-« 
ing fresh muses to the multiplicated crashcfs 
which rose and died away cm every side ; but I 
was not allowed much time for contemplating 
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Ulem. As I stood still lookiiig at the contention 
ofvmteTy wind, and icj fragments, I oibaervedthe 
whole surfaces of the flaws be&re me move for- 
ifatd, and an instantaneous fift of the' Leviathan 
succeeded A lottdxrasbreverberated through her 
interior, as if her timbers had jrielded, and>seTeraI 
voicesc3riedoQt, " sAieisnijqyed'! she is lost T while 
most of the crew ladd hold of their bags, which 
were all upon deck, and sprang to the rough trees. 
But, while several were actually in the chains, 
about to leap upon ^ ice, a sudden xeaetion 
amteg the filaments, or pesrbaps a cessatidni of 
the pressure, took place, and the floes that lay 
around us separated with a cktterii^ din, Uke 
the, fall of an immense pile of stones. The ship 
sunk down inta the water, and floated upright, 
and lo three minutes there were a hundred 
yards of clear water around her. This dissolu- 
tion of contact was universal, for almost every 
piece broke apart from its ne^hbour, and the 
sea appeared between them. Our flrst object 
was to look out for the poor fellows who had 
been exposed on the floating ice, to the dangen^ 
of the stru^^le, Aid we c^served them all safe, 
though on several pieces.. in difiPerentpttsttioDi 
about us. We then began to lower away a boat, 
for the purpose of fetchiogthem aboard, ahhough 
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llpB turbuknoe of tlie waves itnd wind wasexfltt^ 
mBf and threatened to3taTe it against the frag^ 
aients; but while we were thus engaged, ik^. 
captain .called out that the ice was again setting 
together ; and we could perceive the truth cf ihi^ 
iafomiation, by the disappearaaee of the littiha 
lanes of water between ikhe dbattered floes. We 
now gave up our hopes of security, and pre. 
pared to quit the vessel, when the < nip' was 
given, for we did not doubt that the ioe 
would go through her sides with acquired force 4 
but to our great delight, we perceived it dose 
urith a gentle union,- free from any loud eseshea 
like the fanner explosions ; while it was evident 
that the wind, which but a minute before raged 
violently, was now rapidly £EiUing. To cvi)^n 
our satisfaction, the fragments were b(a*M 
quietly up against the ndes of the Leviatbaii 
without much pressure ; and though we becttfia 
beset, a situation hateful to whale-catchers^ w^ 
were freed from the fear of losing our vedseli 
and perhaps our lives. 

Such is a slight sketch of an event, which 
threatened to destroy, in a few moments, man fmd 
the proudest of his works. In- no situation eao 
the slight tenure .of existence be so strikingly 
demonstiated as on the troubled walers of tfa^r 



deep, not can the notliingitess of buttMoi : inHrett^ 
tijQtti) the fotilHyof its long laboui^-produotusH^ 
look iXKMre bumiliatiiig in^thls eyes of the lovd 
of the crei^ii; thAii when he hastens to > abcow 
, don the masterpiece of his hands to the fury. of 
the elements, happy if- he. clui' desert it befovek 
involve him in its own destruction/ - 

It will readily be supposed by the reader, Aat 
I have given but an abstract of my feelings aiic|> 
remarks on this, as well as on inahy other oocah 
oms, and he will, perhaps, congratulate himself 
that I have not delivered iny teeming note bool^ 
of the wholeof their contents. ^^'Thank heavenl^ 
he will exclaim,' ^ since this small portion bf the^ 
narrative is so tedious and ungralifying, thatditt 
author has not tasked us with a full and partkm^ 
lat account of his wanderings and adventures. It 
nmould faave4:equired more time to get through 
Ihem ' than was spent in the voyage, and moM 
patience to. endure them than would suffice to 
make a sainC 

, Well, then, since the reader chooses to um 
Ode so ui^gratefuUy, I will trouble him no more 
with my beauties of ice, and my perils of oCean| 
my labyrinths of wisdom, and my ddightful 
^oibinet,* aad being beset in latitude 76** 17^ 
OH the seventh of June^ I will put myself <m AxM 
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afiswanice of loquacity, and c1ob6 my lipft in 
nlenoe. 

Yet, can 1 refrain from saying a few words of 

ibe other vessels, which were in company with 

ua, and, like ourselves, encountered the horrors 

of expected shipwreck P Certainly not; but I shall 

briefly state, that of five which had insinuated 

themselves into the * hole of water,' three were 

carried through the shattered ice out to sea, by 

fcNtunate revolutions of the fragments, while the 

others underwent the same fate as ourselves, 

and wer^ frozen up at different points from the 

L,eviathan. I was happy to observej that one 

of these unfortunates was * the Dutchman,' for 

I had set my heart on going on board a Dutch 

whaler, and to have been disappointed, on the 

^Ve of- gratification, would have been woeful 

indeed ; nor was I sorry that the second was the 

D , with whose officers I was on* familiar 

terms. To me being beset was an event of 

much contentment, since I had greatly desired 

to remain for some time stationary near' a floe, 

and a more complete mode of gratifying my 

inclination could not have occurred. 

During the night, or that period which was 
night elsewhere, the pieces of ice Aat environed 
us became frozen together, forming one vast 
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'BeiA or island, of about six miles in length, and 
foiir and a half in breadth, diversified with 
numerous hummooks and elevations of every 
deseription^ As is the case with all floes, the 
surfiuse was extremely irregular, add unfit to 
tmvene, oflRsring to the feet endless ridges, 
hoUows, rifts, {ejections, and other kinds of 
irregularities and impediments. In two dayi^ 
however* a deep fall oi snow remedied this evil 
in appearance, by levelling every irregularity on 
the faceof the {dain ; yet, in reality, a march of 
a few fSathomt^ along the fiioe of the flaw became 
less practicable than before. At every step the 
adventurer sunk up to his knees in some hidden 
depression, or was rolled at his length over some 
Ihtle de^vily, and buried at its base beneath 
the snow, or he found himself stuck fast in a 
bble, from whidi he was compelled to beg assist- 
aoee to be extricated. It afibrded fine sport to 
the ^old hands,' to point out to the ^ green men^ 
a seal, lying at some distance on the ice, having 
irtoended through an aperture to bask in the 
sun-shine, and to persuade the novice to set off 
in pursuit of it Ignorant of the maiiiier in 
which the animal had arrived so far from the 
sea, the dupe flies off^ boat-hook in hand, to slay 
it, certain tiiat it cannot escape him in the chase ; 
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hut wben^ after affQidiDg oeoarion for roars of 
laoghtertoall who witness hu numerous titmMc% 
flpoiingSy and sunimetsetSy he reaches theb^bak 
hladdernose, which, with head erect, . and oul* 
Stretched snout, has beengasipg athiaappicettdb,^ 
and prepares to strike it with his weapon, tbe 
fllj brute gives a wild snort, flings, itself roomie 
and goes * tail up' through its narrow passf^je^ 
to his utter surprise and disappointment.* 

Nevertheless, the mate, together with WiUiam. 
and myself, resolved to make an expediUon ta 
the ^ Dutchman,' lying N. E. about half a mijitu 
firom our ship, as well to see what was w<^tt 
seeing^ as to invite the skipper to spend. an ev^ 
ing in our cabin* When beset, . the , Green-! 
landers are necessarily without . suffidait jeokr 
ployment to occupy their time, and (hey rej^oi/o^ 
if another vessel shares their misfortune, that.ijt 
may afford them companions for thdr idlehqunk 

Running in a sack, or l^lindfolded over^, Sf 
ploughed field, might in some degree co^pai^ 
with the labour of our progression on this bar^ 
service, but the slipperiuess added to the roug|u^ 
ness of the surface could only belong ,to ice. 
Many a hard encounter with concealed blooks 
and sharp edges, on which I continually teU^ 
marked my skin with bruises, during our jour- 



rwy J but the norelty of tlie promenade, and t3te 
rsArfik it afforded, softened the blows enough .to' 
ixiakiathiefm tolerable. We found Mynhfeer ■ >-,' 
the skipper, willing to oblige lis with his society^ 
td wiii^h he added the company of hii^ < doctor,*" 
by request ; a request cordiidly acceded to by 
aS, for there seemed something original in the' 
deportment of this worthy son of Esculapius,* 
which promised to afford us entertainment. 

I 'could hardly help smiling, at beholding the 
DUtdmEian, and recollecting the appellation of 
sidpper. btetowed upbn him by our crew. Not' 
that the word was misapplied, as it signifies' 
nothing but the captain of a ship ; but I could' 
not help giving it another signification, and 
tbUiking that I never saw a man less calculated' 
to skip than this jolly Hollander, who certainly 
impressed no idea of agility upon the senses, 
either while in motion, or as he sat imprisoned* 
ia a wide arm-chair, which to him appeared, not 
a Btnut jacket, but an accommodation equally 
as straitening to the part to which it was applied. 
But Mynhe^ was a man-mountain, delightful 
to encounter and travel over with one^s eyes, and 
so globular, or rather spheridal, were his dimen- 
sions, that I b^an to doubt less than before' 
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that some men might be microoosmsy since onr 
visitor seemed a world in himself, and certainly 
proved a world of entertainment to all hands. 
This he did more completely, because he w^ no 
surly fellow^ like Typhon« buried beneath an 
Etna of sordid clay, and only pouring oul 
scalding lava and red hot stones, as accompa- 
niments to his smoka If he did seem a vqlcano 
when the fume drawn from his long big-bqwled 
tobacco pipe rolled out of his mouthy aiad 
wreathed ^uround his rotund and glowiqg coun- 
tenance, surmounted by a woollen cap^ still 
more deeply red, he only caused our sicjes to- 
quake sympathetically with the laughter that 
shook his own. He knew his own weighty ^aad 
had no desire to double his gravity, by ^ding. 
heaviness of soul to ponderonty of body ; and 
though, to accuse such a being of levity seems 
malicious and untrue, in the very face of the 
evidence, he was undoubtedly one of the lightest 
hearted mortals with whom I have ever breathed 
the same atmosphere. In the collection of 
sketches I made during my voyage, one of this 
portly burgo-master, (as our sailors termed him,) 
is to me the most valuable of its kind, and not 
the less so because it gave the worthy skipper 
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infinite pleasure, and cauted a smile of sati8fac<» 
tfon upon his broad brawny visage, which I 
shall not soon forget. 

For a companion, and one might almost add 
for a foil, he had chosen his < doctor,' a grav« 
Dutchman, of a most taciturn disposition, though 
b;^' no means saturnine. He seemed to be ^ 
kind of listening mortal, who gave ear to what^ 
ever was said, with a profoundness of attention 
imperturbable by any contingency ; and though 
he did speak occasionally, it was with such a 
measured 'march of words, that every syllable 
might have been counted as it stepped leisurely 
hem his lips towards the ear of the auditor. 
Although far from equal to his commander in 
bulk, he was by no means small, but either 
hard study or an enthusiastic mind kept him 
bony and meagre. Still his cheeks, though 
flabby, were cast in a rotund mould, and he 
had an^amplitude of bowel, curious even to the 
flij^ht of one accustomed to look upon aldermen 
{n the city of London* He possessed, however, 
iT certain twinkle of the eye, that seemed allied 
to intellect ; and in short, there was something 
inexplicable about him, and I could only 
imagine that he would have been a man c^ 
genius, if he had not been a I)utchman. Such 
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as he was, he.aeemed to hover rouiul his oom^ 
vander^ as if he were compelled to revolve 
about him by some law of attracdon, the eflEact 
of which. every one could see, and the resBOii 
of . which DO one could comprehend ; aaad the 
perpetual contrast which this conduct affinrded, 
between the burly and jovial captain and tile 
thin and silent surgeon, became at length.. 40 
ludicrous, that I could scarcely look at them 
without smiling. 

. Afterlaking a liberal sip of genuine Schiediin], 
in which some aromatics had been inf«n»d, to 
qualify the reception into our stomachs of a 
£a.ir portion of fat boar's ham, with which we 
ware regaled, by the Dutdi command^!', we 
descended upon the ice, to retrace our stisps 
over hillock and hollow, and a curious -gtoup 
of travellers we offered to the eyes of the spee- 
tators in ekther vesseL Who that has seen idy 
tall spare, form^ sauntering along a padf-way^ 
an £nglish field, and waving like a withy to tbe 
,l]reeze, could have believed their vision, coul4 
they havebeheld me now, striding across an idiOid 
of ice in Greenland, with limbs rounded and 
staunch in their step, shouldars loaded widi broad 
inusdes, and cheeks like two hemispheres of Irish 
fcee^ red, hard, and unchangeaUe? From », 
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4eo4er sapling I had become a ttout tnee ; y«t, 

vlien I stood by the tide of Mjnheerf I appear^ 

like a slight shrub growing in theshadow of flome 

mi§^ty cedar.- As the Dutchman bore forward hiff 

vn^t rotundity of carcass, the icy foot-path yielded 

Crunching beneath his feet, but to me it' was 

strewn with stumbling blocks, which. threate&ed 

my . stability at every step. William, with a 

lightness of walk haUtual to him, e8ca|)ed more 

than half the assaults I received from concealed 

iiqdu)es and cavities, wlule Maerts Duytkin, his 

QOiqfipAnion, (the two doctors having associated 

.thi^selves together^) waddled steadily forward 

wit|i . admirable imperturbility . Ridgway, to 

whom cpiur»ng over the ice was more fanuliur 

thun to any of us, amused himself with laughing 

At iour. leeway,' ever and anon taking an ex- 

..9uxmni himself to the right and left, with 

;(|frip¥^us> our dog, in pursuit of seals, or^U 

/Ip^i^ag the scent of a bear ; while behind us came 

a kittle Handerkin of a cabin*boy, laden with a 

, .l|[updle of tobacco pipes^ of some yards in length, 

.4^ a present for Captain Shafton, and a bag full 

\ jQ^ parcels of tobacco, w.ith which to drive a 

.j^^de among our sailors. 

I must confess . I felt £Bome apprehensioa in 
stalking over the ice with Mynheer» w,hoti9 
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weighty steps seemed to menace the * new flaw' 
with disscdution ; but the joviality of his bear- 
ings and the right merry tone of his jests, were 
temptations which blinded me to the dangw of 
difl&pj^ring suddenly through a chasm, and we 
jostled along, somewhat like two gay revdlers 
returning from an entertainment, at which we 
had imbibed more than a sufficient lading ol 
spirits. Indeed the skipper laughed so heaitily, 
without any very apparent cause for his glee, 
that I begm to ima^ne him influ^ced more by 
his good hdlands than by the humour of the 
moment, till he spoke. '' I have a fancy,'' said 
he, " you are in wonder why I shake my heavy 
sides so much. The truth is this, I am thinking 
that my broad shadow, passing along before us, 
is like the tower of the Stadthouse, making off on 
two mighty pillars, while your thin ghost bearer 
resemblance to the spire of the cathedral of 
Antwerp, running away with it'' "Good!" cried 
I ; *' and I doubt not the tower of the Stadthouse 
hides more good things under its roof than the 
spire." 

** That must be considered according to the 
qpinion of good things with divers men," replied 
Mynheer. ^'But if you would say that my 
bowels are better provided with fat than yours^ 
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I shall not deny it, and as in (rreenland blubber 
is wealth, it follows that my skin covers better 
things than yours.^ 

To this I made a suitable reply, and with 
similar jests, mingled with di^ooucses of a graver 
cast, we reached the Leviathan, and found the 

captain of the D and hi&.jnate- already in 

possession of the cabin ; and it is needless to 
declare that we soon asserted qur claims to seats 
near the glowing fire, and to horns brimming 
with grog. A new circle was sopq formed, in 
the centre of which we placed the skipper, that 
with his bonny face he inight keep the live .coals 
in countenance, while the rest seated themselves 
as they might, like little hills flustering round 
the base of some great mountain* 

There is nothing so agreeable in .the society 
of a cabin as the unreseryed .cpofidjenoe, or 
rather naKvet^, with which seamen relate their 
adventures and difficulties, whether arising from 
folly,- chance, or praiseworthy motives. They 
seem to believe that treachery is incompatible 
with the feelings of a seafarer, and put their 
messmates in possession of all their indiscretions, 
and all tl^eir troubles ; nor are they less averse 
to detail their exertions in the cauae of virtue 
and humanity, without considering, that thjey 
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might be charged with vanity and boasting. 
Bat to accuse .men of pride or vain glory, who 
fee] no other impulse for relating their personal 
narratives than the desire to speak of subjects 
on which they are best informed, and whose 
diifined sphere allows them to be acquainted 
with little else than themselves and their coin- 
rades, would be an excess of wisdom too great 
for any but a learned German searcher into the 
intrioate recesses of the human heart ; and with 
this preface, apologue, or prologue, I proceed 
to state, that, for a long time, our visitors, ais 
well as ourselves, did nothing but discourse on 
their and our merits and demerits, interspersing 
their colloquies with sundry tales, anecdotes, and 
witty jests, whose spiritual conceits, Uke the 
fragrance of many flowers, would not allow of 
preservation to after times. 

The Skipper, or Mynheer, as he was called 
by all hands, by way of pre*eminence, was indeed 
a very crater of mirth and joviality, from which 
ever and anon were cast forth bright repartees, 
like red hot pumice, and gay and fun-provoking 
9tories,x like streams of glowing lava. All the 
smoke that accompanied these irruptions issued 
from his pipe, which was of vast length add 
capacity, and considering him in the light of a 
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Yokano, I am inclined to believe the theory, 
that explosions from fiery mountains are caused 
by the application of water to their bowels, is 
partly correct, for it was very evident that the 
frequentdraughtsof grog inhaustedby Mynheer, 
were succeeded by bursts of side-quaking laugh- 
ter, and voUies of scintillating witticisms ; but, 
whether, these phenomena were owing to the 
watarvor to the spirit contained in the compound, 
I leave to wiser geologists than myself to deter- 
mine. Certain I am, that our man-mountain's 
head was the very pinnacle of boon-companion- 
^ip, a citadel of jokes and mockery, an Aciyk 
pblis of wisdom according to Democritus; and 
although Doctor Maerts Duy tkin was altogether 
ak grave and profound on the adverse side, there 
' was that solid reality in his expression, both of 
countenance and voice, devoid of sourness or 
qxiack«ry, that made him not less relishing to 
the appetite of a wag. William, who possesses 
that good humoured inalice of imagination com- 
monly called * wickedness,' took delight in 
sounding the depths of his brother siirgeon's 
faculties, by laying baits to draw him out ; but 
Maerts, like an electric machine, required agreat 
deal- of rubbing before he could be excited to 
produce a' spark ; and it was very plain that he 
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partook more of the negative than of the 
poflitive state, f<»r be was more ready to le- 
ceiye the jests of another, than to give birtii 
to any himself. Our other guests were men oi 
the usual stamp of merry fellows over a bottle, 
willing to please and be pkased, and in no way 
deficiaat in gmety. - * 

It was at this time that Grampus, our dog, 
was attacked by a violent cold in his ears and 
eye, arising froqci his frequent excursions through 
the snow, and that Andrew, the spectioneer, 
fitted on the red ni^t^cap he had picked up in 
tbe river, after the adventinre <€ the Dutch 
skipper and his vrow, in order to def(»Mi his 
head from the further influence of the frost. 
Qrampus was a large Uack . water-equuiiel, and 
had adapted the fasiibn prevalent amsng aU 
animals in the Greenland seas, of beoomk^ 
sup^uously fat, superfluoudy, J say« quoad the 
usual proportion of fat and lean m our own 
country, though I wish not to* deny that provi*. 
dence has furnished this species of armour as a 
fortification against the intensity of the cold in 
these regions. To his corpulence, which made 
him the model of a bear, the dog added a thick 
dtaggy tangle-curled coiat, that bolsteaDed out 
bis sides, and wreathed around bis neck with all 
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the exuberance of a buckish Jarvy*8 twenty^ 
caped dread-nought, and being thus swaddled 
bytiature, and comforted by Andrew, who, I 
imagine, felt some evil pleasure in the assimila- 
tion, Grampus introduced himself between the 
legs of the jovial Hollander, and took a seat 
before the fire, with his head insconced in its 
scarlet helmet. Had our guest been in the. most 
testy humour that ever issued from the spleen of 
man, it would have been impossible for us to 
have refrained from a burst of laughter, on 
beholding this canine double of Mynheer; but 
the Dutchman himself, far from feeling affronted 
by a likeness which he perceived as quickly a^ 
the rest, was the most lively in his mirth. " Boy,'' 
cried he, "bring a pipe and a *horn,' for this 
countryman of mine, and let them be of good 
capacity, for he seems to take after me. I shall 
soon discover^ by the way he employs them, 
whether he be not a relation, as I already opine. 
What say you, Maerts, is there not a likeness 
between our visages ?^ 

** That is what it would be difficult to tell," 
replied the Doctor, ^.^ unless the dog would 
cause himself to be shaven ; for as truly as I am 
a good citizen and a graduate in physic, he more 
resembles a great hairy demon than a smooth- 

VOL IIT. F 
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fiiedd ^hfJAthoi. I wmiM counsel jou, fiir,- 19 
EToid the contact of the creature, for in dieat 
absEndoned regbns it wciuld not be a thing sur- 
])Hsing to encounter an evil beingv*' 
' **^I think so, too, doctor,"" observed Captatft 
W*-''— , ^ and accordingly I keep a sharp look 
iHit whenever a strange ship heaves in sight. 
The deVil aftid his imps are alwvjrs in pursuit of 
1tfie good) and, therrfore^ I have cause to f^atk** 

<« Not if ybu be good, Sir,*' cried the ftkijifiar^ 
^ which is the rea^ton why I dcrver 'troabfe 
myself with the mbvements of old Dnnderhead. 
But it is different with my doctor, Who bas m 
answer for the deaths of many."* '■ '< 

Many cross shots were exchanged on this 
subject, which T omit, as being a kinddf artil- 
lery dangerous fbr one who tnay again b^otMA^ 
sfii invalid to be esteemed guilty of il^ing^ s&Mfe 
it might happen, that some quacksalver^ deendng 
himself another Brutus, would take the oppor. 
tunity of revenging the eause of 4iis bretbito Wi 
my person. I shall, therefore, proceed to stMl, 
that the night-cap of Oramptts gave^iise td an 
^iec6unt'0f the manner in which the dog bebaMe 
posses^' of it; and Shipley; who was the HM^- 
Hftor^ did tv6t forget to embelHsh his pv^tHM 
^the irowblitt^ing the skippers hetid 'M4tli 



tdbaeoo-pipes, with several xi|*y toucb^ pf^ Utag^ 
onam and 9ly humour. , n.-f 

^5 Very good, yery gockd, Sr,'' ^md Mynbe^j, 
when the mirth produced: by th^ tale had^li^l^ 
aded» ^^I would swear that the dame.wer^ 
iT.uffeff Wa$»kerman's of th^ Ij^u^tel Zeebobl|ci 
of BrouwerriMten. That good »9aii> yhi^m 
you flaw her besetting with her fist^, i^hfir jipcf^ 
husband, nod the beara the credit of bav^ig 
made the first so sick of her company that he 
di^ to avoid it.*^ 

.^^ There is many a man who would almost 
as wUlingly take the odds of such a proceedings^" 
said Shipley, 
r ?* How mean you ?^ asked I. 

:[-}^ Why, the difference between the devils 
tb^y l^aye and the devils they go to,'^ I'eplied 
thidi second mate. '^ If there is any distill 
'J;i0n, it is generally in favour of the last/^ 
. ; ,.'^Ah, you speak like a married man, Mf. 
, Shipley," cried Mynheer ; " surely you have a 
wife?" 

^'.. *^ I hardly know whether I have or v^,^ 
^ioi^wered the second mate. '^ 'Tis true I have 
.bteen married these ten years, but 1 have never 
.been ill nsedi nor even contradicted, by my 
.better half. She neither sulks in the mojrning, 
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nor scolds at night, nor quarrels with myfiiends, 
nor sets her friends to quarrel with me ; so that, 
judging by what I know of other wedded coujJes, 
I almost fear she does not consider me as her 
husband.'^ 

This observation of Shipley's led to a coiw 
versation on the causes of unhaf^iness in the 
marriage state, when Mynheer, in order to illus- 
trate one of his assertions, told us. the following 
'Story, 
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" I WAS," said he, " a lad of ordinary size^ 
a mere mannikin, although I am now as good 
' as twenty bodies of my former bulk, when I 
knew Mensy Slick, the gayest lass about Boor- 
Iwyk. She was ever at play, like a coney frisk- 
ing along a sand hill, or a shrimp skimming 
about among sea-weeds, and, in truth, she was^ 
though plump and not very small, as light as 
,a lavrocL Her cheeks were red, and her neck 
was fair, and her eyes glanced from side to side 
as quick and as black as a swallow gliding over 
a meadow; and so I left her, the wickedest 
young wanton that ever tormented the young 
men of a village. When I returned from sea, 
two years afterwards, I found her the wife of old 
Engelbrecht Vander Gucht, the rich draper of 
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Amsterdam, who had retired to end his life at 
Boorlwyk, where he was bom, 
, ** But what a husband was Engels for Mensy I 
Re was decrepid and diseased in every part of 
his body. His eyes were sore, and his teetli 
were gone, and his lungs were consuming with a 
terrible cough. He would spit blood for a 
weeli together, and a dismal asthma kept him 
consuming night and day. He had liver com- 
plaints, and fits of the stone, and of the gout, 
and was crookejd of his right leg, and blind of 
his left eye, and when he could find breaih to 
3peak, he stuttered woefully. Su<;h a patchwork 
of calamitibs was Engelbrecht, that he used to 
he calkd the hospital acapegoat, and it was 
sneeringly smd, that he had grown rich by talqng 
on himself the infirmities of other men for a good 
round turn of money. When he crawled out 
through ^e hamlet, the boys, pointing tohU 
limbs, were wont to call out ^ Heugh i there*^ 
WUkifi Bor^^s game kg ! *-*that*s Corny Wass^ 
cher's gtmbiet eye ! — Hdia^fkigels, what shaU 
I g^^ you to take my sore toe, or my hollow 
tooth ?** and the grown up folks would shrug up 
their shouldersy and talk of the power of tb^ 
devil over old sihneiv. Nevertheless, Mensy 
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mBxt\ed him, for she loved dress and idleness, 
and he settled more than half his property on 
her, and she became the envy and the pity.of 
the female part of the wick, and the object of 
attraction to the male portion. Mensy hoped hep 
husband would not live long, and so thought every 
<Hie . else, apd troops of suitors began already 
to court her in es^pectation of her widowl\ood# 
But Vander Gucbt lived on for several years> 
and seemed* Uke an old pair of leather breeches, 
.to grow harder .and more to^gh by being wqhi* 
Mensy began to lose her bloom, and to ^ssum^ 
the %ure of a matron, but her gaiety gre;i¥ moro 
(^>en, andp in spite of her husband^ she would 
have victors of all kinds to see her. It was iii 
vain for ^ngels to bluster, and sputter out 
rebukes and commands; — he had settled a 
handsome jointure on his spouse, and he soon 
found that Mensy Slick, the frolick pewt pi 
Boorlwyk? could become an alligator, if opppsedl 
and contradicted. 

. " Every year, indeed every month, was now 
assigned as the last for poor Engelbrecht, by all 
the village, and candidates for the hand of hi^ 
wife grew more bold and assiduous ; but among 
the .number tbre^ we^e the most constant ai^4 
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determined. One was a dapper pettifogger^ 
With a noise like a radish, flanked by two bbak 
carrants &r eyes. He was dressed so pdqiljy 
and kx)ked so smooth, with his tye-wig of chests 
aut, and bis coat of olive green, his Uack siUc 
breeches^ and his silver-mounted horn shoe* 
buckles, that'he might have passed for a newly-' 
fledged plover walking out of a marsh, x^no- 
iber was a broad-backed, turnip-headed, • bow- 
legged grajriery with a blunt snout, ending like 
a fosset, and a bi^ of bowels as capacious asr 
the belly of a mam sail, but his wide mouth bad 
ft. most comic expression, and his grin was bettsr 
than the grimace of Punchinel at making onr 
laugh. The third suitor was, (though -a aear^ 
man), a little solemn bald-pated schipper, wb^y 
^Tied goods along shore, and sometimes raiia 
issirgo of hollands into England. When not 
engaged in his smuggling, he used to talk ctf 
the rights of man to any body who would Ufitffti 
to him, and he had such a solemn proang wi^ 
0f talking, that every body assumed a righrof 
getting out of bis way at the earliest oppoiv 
tunity. In his person he was something like a 
^t-beliied kangaroo, for his arms were loogaf 
than his legs, and had he been a iumbl^, '^ 
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wpuld have been scai^ely "possible, wben his 
heels were in the dr, to have tdd his head from 
bis stern. This was Adrian Slaaphamer; and 
when the three rivals were' seati^ round dd 
Engel's fire, with Mensy oh one side of th^ 
hearth, and her husbatid on the other, k more 
iBOongruous mockery of sociality was tt^vfer 
i^xhibited. - ' . 

" But it was chiefly at the time when old En- 
geU»echt paid liis annual visit to Amsterdam, 
^a custom he would not have given up hafl 
death appeared in character to warn him,) that 
Mensy's wide fire-place was encircle witb vi^ 
tors. "Hie more bashful suitors, %hb fdared the 
evil glance of old EngeFs eye, or who possessed 
.fionie sense of decorum, then offered their re- 
ii{^ts to her'they hoped would so soon be .able 
t^'repay them, and the three bold candidates 
t(At' themselves bound - to be there, to maln^d^ 
^1^ gimifid in the lady'^s good graces. Jugs 
^frothy ale, and slices of fried ham and dried 
fish, then served to exhilarate the visitors, who 
fd^rn^ Mensy's circle of flatterers, atjd ^ve^ 
one told his tale, and sung his song, and .^are 
.faia.leer, and made' his soft speech^ as he liked: 
Theise scenes took place- at old ]SsgeH!»>edhirs 

f3 
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hBtis^; tear Hh^ isefusid^, M tbe Olattei^ ^ft«; 
i^ut tiro mtleii from Boorlwyk) «tid t^ere were 
Beldom i(swer than fli^e or eA strangers «vefy 
night sft ^p^er ; btit one eTtening tfatre W^ 
t^, t)esicied WUheltti Schuyter, the lawyer^ mid 
iTmi Hond^lcin, the grasier, sittitq^ betieatik tile 
wide dotne df tiie chimney when tbe mval 99W 
ready. These worthies, faowerer, did 'not fiei^di 
the {Presence of so many o<MB])eer8^ but lend^sa- 
vonred to impfo^ die oppeirtmiilT^, htf ^sSjAng 
their best things in the ear of Mensy, wllo was 
tmbotmnonly good-humoured. Becndes wbidi, 
fiobuyter told of }aw-suits, wherein rich widoira 
were ruined, for want of a fttithftil counsellor itk 
then* legal proceedings, and conchided evcary 
^e with a moral, to shew that it Would be bM 
for every wotnan of property to take a Istwy&t 
fdr a husband, while he gave sly hints tb»t 
gmziers, schippers, traders, and other sncA 
^ loose frflows,^ were the parties who brougtUt 
^te widows aforesaid to distrefiRs. But, Jti 
ii<itum, Hondekin rehted merry stories^ fbiit 
'tjiekled the fancy of the gay dame, and bitched 
^ 'likenesses of his rivals, so ftuietiously, fitet 
^ven Wilhelffl was obliged to shew laugbter on 
Ms'Hps, though his grmned abomitHrMy m bis 
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he^i^ Tber^ waa, perhaps, more of £ud in Xh»^ 
brpful humorous tvist of Yaa's comit^aaQiQ& 
than in the wit of his anecdote^ but hejoie^c 
failed to get the laugh on his own M4€^. when b^ 
bcgjan.to wind up his features in ^is ludicrous 
iiiapner, one by one, as a fiddler spre]^^ vound 
bis p^ to put his instrument in tune. Oij^ first 
cMHiiing in, he would look Uke a great calf 
dressed in a Jeathern jerkin» with a p^r of $aQkft 
tie4 ipund his knees for breeks, au/l two l)^^hel(| 
oC bai]goo in. its l>elly« Or m 3undajS| \ifb?ji 
^IH:^is^ |n his best siait of s).iff apparel, with, his 
chin fresh ^l^av^n, Jbe ^esei^blecl a bpg ,scal(}e4 
Had .pap9red up re^udy for routing ^nti^e, wjtb 
^.great herb pudding sewed up in its paunch; 
but after t^^dng aSa, dram or two, and whi£Si)g 
9^ a .pipej he began to turn his wide face, frcm 
i^de to side, upon evary one present, like a mopu 
wio£ oy^r the summit of a mountain^ and lookr 
ingidoKrn in wonder uppa the. inhabitants of. the 
Yallie^ below. Then one eye would give a 
l^k, and the opposite make a contortion ; bis 
forehead drew up, and his chin poked out ; m^ 
)m0 nose took a curve, and his mouth assun^ 
the;%itre of a crascent; and all his:fcat|U'^, 
^fAijfih were nevi^ at any time in their. prosify: 
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places, tk>w fippeaired entirely to change eitua- 
tioQM with eaciv other,* till, having worked them 
up to a «ufficieut pitoh of burlesque, he opened 
ms nuMith, and gave out his story. 
' '^ On this piorticular night, Yan was not only 
eoxnie but he was almost brilliant, and Wilhelm^ 
wa^d proportionably dull, and even wroth, for 
his rival made him a sort of butt, at whicb he 
sliot his queer bolts, while Mensy and her guests 
seemed to enjoy the sport. At other times^ 
Adrian Slaaphamer was the la.ughing stock of 
the rest, but he was now absent with his vessel,- 
gone the Lord knows where. Adrian, indeed^ 
was always considered a hopeless candidate for 
the favour of Mensy, although he tried hard ta 
persuade her into a sense of his own worthiaefis^ 
and her great need of a liberal and enlightened' 
lielpmate, like himself; but the buxom dome 
saw little promise' in his leaden eye, and h» 
small, square, dumpy carcass, notwithstanding 
all his philosophical speeches, culled from tiew^ 
papets published in Holland, when the Frendl 
troops introduce^ liberty and equality. 
' ^^ The wind blew fresh, and moaned around 
the stained glass casement, at the upper end of 
the rcpiii, in the centre of which were depicted, 
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OQ two large pan^, the eng^j^ottatit ' bfJ^bitth^, 
9nd the passage of the Hebrewi^ through the Red- 
Sea, done in red, blue, and yelldw: Lisrgeibgi' 
of wood blazed upon tb^ iron ddgs in the#ti6 
place, and sent their bickering flames high up 
the cfaimney, and the gaest^ having filled th^Mr-^ 
selves with huge slices of hung beef, and por- 
ringers full of heavy soup, were seated oh l6^ 
beaches round the glowing hearth. Near 
Mensy was placed a stout legged little table, on 
which stood a capacious bowl, and Yan Hond^ 
kin gallantly stationed himself opposite to faerv 
as well to exclude Wilhelm Scbuy ter from th^ 
honourable post of filling the horns of the guitar 
with a small silver ladle, as to enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of whispering fine speeches in the ear of 
die vrouw. Mirth grew loud, and laughter 
widened every mouth, and incurvated every 
nose. Many of the guests, whose love for the 
mistress was satisfied by participation in the 
good things she afforded, forgot they had com^ 
to court the expectant widow, and beheld Yan*s 
freedoms and takings on without a pang. They 
quaffed their liquor, and told their tales^ and 
little catches and short glees burst, as if spofin 
taneously, from their smirking lips. - AU were 
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pierty except Schuy ter, who sat mopuigly upon 
ft three legged stool, in the chimney corner^ 
totally discomfited by the g&iety of Hondeldn, 
and the welcome manner in which his flatteriea 
were received. Nevertheless, he sat iiot thou^t-* 
less, but full of deep cogitations, how he might 
involve his chief rival in a ruinous law suit, and 
cut short at once his hopes and presumption. 
What were his plans I know not exactly, for the 
object of them cared little about him, but oon^ 
tinned ogling Mensy, and framing fresh eompli* 
IBents to her dress and beauty, and ever and 
anon chanting a stave, or joining in a chorus. 

^^My friend, who gave me this account of 
Juifrouw Vander Guchfs anticipated widow- 
hood, and who was one of her suitors present oi^ 
this occasion, was very copious in his description 
of Hondekin^s mirthand arrogant self-satisfiictibn, 
on finding Mensy attentive to his addresses ; and 
he repeated several of his songs, which I have 
forgotten, although I recoUect he was ^j^ing 
pne beginning thus : — 

« An old stork built him a lofty nest, 

Well shift with down and hay, 
And be chose him a wife, but he could not rest, 

So he took wing and flew away. 
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Then angdft and «wleU came ebirpiog to #od 

The aest and the mate he bad left t>ehi]id, j 

AxmI widgeons and gulls came flocking around. 
To see what good things the others had found. 
But angels atad widgeons all found their mistake. 
When they saw the nest filled by a jolly fat drake'-^ ' 
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when the door of the room was thrown .<^)fl^ 
and Engelbrecht Vander Gucht entered, followjed 
by a crew of fellows of formidable appeaiancQf 
and outlandish jargon. 

*< At no time was the sight of old £pgels mvifCh 
better than the vision of a deofion, and mapjr. 
there were who believed him to be a limb o » 
Satan, but at this moment his look was truly 
diabolical. All his deformities, his crooked 
limbs, his wry face, his gi*eat head, and his 
little body, seemed distorted and mishapen, more 
strikingly than before, and his living eye gleamed 
bluely like a spot of burning brimstone, while 
his artificial goggle appeared fixed and dead. 
He did not, however, manifest that debilitated 
and tottering gait which at other times he was 
wont to shew, and when he hurried up to his 
spouse, and thrusting his crabVclaw fingers into 
her hair, dragged her backward over her seat, 
with a growlof malignance heightened to a shriek, 
all the guests concluded that he must be a fiend. 
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•Ad a gebetni fehmit of < de Duyvel f de Duyvd f 
burst from their lips, as they started up^ throwing 
down flieir horns, pots, and pannikins, in disinay. 
But one devil was not the only enemy they had 
to deal with. The gang of strange followers, 
whom ^ngellx^echt had preceded, immediately 
felt to work with chibs and weapons of various 
descriptions, and those revellers who feared to 
liftoe their assailants, wefe glad to scamper ofi^ 
ekfaer oot of the house, or into its inmost reoessecr,' 
irith exemplary fleetness. To fly, however, imM 
no part for Yan Hondekin to act : he reared 
himself up on end, like a bear at bay, when he 
found the intruders intent on mischief^ and 
untwisting his features from their comic expres- 
don, and shewing them into oi^e of most sava^ 
felicity, he picked up the stools and little benchei»^ 
which his companions had deserted, and iSuhg^ 
them one by one at the heads of the endiAy,- 
Not a few were floored by these weiglity misrffeB^" 
but one foe, a short, squab, globular fellow, who 
particularly annoyed him with a long boat-hook, 
eluded every aim, till only the bowl of punch 
and its pedestal were left. Then Yan, lifting 
the mighty bafein with both his hands, applied' 
the edge of it ddiber^^ely to his lips, and pouted 



a torrent of its oaitents into liis roaiiug b^t 
after which he balanced the vase in his right £«l^ 
and sent it, diowering around its steaming fltind^ 
direct against the sconce of his tonDentoFy.wet 
which it broke, and tore away a wig and a xniisk:*^ 
which had concealed the features of Adriaa 
Saaphamer. Haddig, reeking with puneby^aiid 
q>urting outslender jets of blood from the w<Hi|idt- 
ed Yeina of his bald head, twirled jpound B/tvemd 
times upon one kg, and fell to th^ gi%)und|< JtHie 
a great red cabbage, while Hondekin cheered.liia 
Qwacihrow with laughter. But the man of cattle^ 
casting his eye^ aside immediately c^terii^ardai 
mpaa hearing a scream,^ beheld old Engelbredht 
patting his fury upon his wife, into whose face he 
had fastened his curv^ talons, like a wild tigee 
cat. Had not Mensy bdieved at first that she 
beb^ tbe spirit of her husband, and swooned 
away in consequence, Engels might as well have 
assailed a rampant rhinoceros ; but, as it was, her 
had gotten the upper hand, and was scoring l^e 
chaeks of his ^row like a ribbed melon, whea 
Yan grasped hold of his back, as a dog woiaJd 
siKze a kitten, and giving him a furious shake^ 
•flu^g him into the fire-place, where his head 
sUruck against the noddle of Wilhelm SdiqytaiSr 
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n^had concealed himaelf in the emoke and 
iribflcurity of the chinuiey nook. Having ooiBr 
odited thit xash act, Hondekin stood still far m 
nonaent, then uttered a string of viol^ execra* 
tioiMyand strode towards the door, over the body 
of die prostrate skipper, which he roUed alaa^^ 
wkh a kick as he passed. 
• ^ What took place after this I caangt datail 
to yon, as my informant quitted the seene «f 
action directly Yan was gone; and he was 
glad 'to escape, for the affiur had assused a 
serious aspect However, it has since iiam 
known, that Adrian Slaaphaa^er, who had 
planned the attack, (for which purpose he Jiad 
fiddled old Engels from Amsterdam^) soon aeh 
eovered from the insennhility ciusedbjri .the 
shock of the punch bowl, and, with the Mffiat^ 
anoe of his smuggling cre«r, phmdeced'theboiM 
of all its valuables, which he eonv^ed cmtbaaiid 
his diip, and set sail for America, to ilhkk 
place he had long been talking of goiqgi ^ndaU 
endeavours to trace him to his retceat proneil 
fruitless. 

<* Old Engelbrecht was found squatting,.]ikea 
seared hare, behind the fire-place, vevy liUJb 
the worse for the shaking he hadA«aeiyed.inoilL 
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Vtaiy and his love of motley m<ktced: hin toibiw 
b^r prosecuting that i/i^nhy, tipon his offieni|^ 
a handsome eompensadon. Wilhelm Schtiytir 
was a lawyer, and therefore his head conkt'iveeure 
BO damage ; bat Juffrouw Vander Gucfat 'loet 
$il her lovers, and befi»re her kudbend died^ 
which was not till many years after tl^s «(k- 
plosion, she lost all her bloom and all her 
beauty.^ 

Could I convey on paper the manner in 
whidi Mynheer delivered this little tale, I 
diould be more delighted with its appearance ; 
but it is as impossible to transcribe his jovial 
tone and elocution, as it would be to transfer 
his jocund bacchanalian countenance to a piece 
of marble. His i^arrative was so mingled with 
peeuHar expressions, and odd Dutch expletives, 
that) unless they were repeated in the quaint 
manner in which I heard them, I fear they 
would not be relished by the reader. I have, 
therefore, omitted them, but to me this hi»- 
toriette was a most piquant m(»-ceau, from the 
accidental garniture it received in its recitaL 

Much conversation on the story of poor 
Engelbrecht, and the demerits of his case, fol- 
lowed, which would be infinitely too long for 
insertion ; but the passion which led to his un- 
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bapfMness became a theme for discussion, vhicb 
ultimately produced the succeeding tale finoni 
Mr. C"— 9 the mate of the English ship frozen 
up ^vith us ; and I g^ve it at full length, because, 
from the circumstance of our being stationary^ 
I had several opportunities of enlarging anck 
correcUng my notes. 
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About the middle of the last centuiy, 
there resided in London a young man, named 
Mortram. He held a respectable situation in 
one of the public offices, and, indeed, he ^e- 
^ended from a family in which similar situations 
had become as it were hereditary, for his an- 
cestors had, from the time of James the First, 
always held some profitable, though, perhaps, 
not very eleVated, post under the crown. As 
they had all been of extremely pliant dis- 
positions, had always taken care to make friends 
of their superiors in office, and were not of 
sufficient rank to become at any time dangerous 
or obnoxious, they had weathered all the changes 
of government, during so long and disturbed a 
{)eriod. They had been zealous episcopalians 
during the reign of James the First, and the 
Earlier years of his son. While the rump par- 
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lia&ieiit sat firmlj on the saddle, they had been 
true blue pfssbyteriaDs, but when CromweU 
mounted in its stead, they had become independ* 
ants. 

^ like many thousand of others, as soon as* 
Monk dawned upon the political horizon, and 
gave unequivocal ngns of the rising of Charles 
the Second, the worthy representative of the 
fiunily of Mortram discovered that he had been 
ilttierly mistaken in his opioionft for the last 
tiKwntjr years, and be suddenly became a moH 
loyal and jorial cavalier. 

** ComniissiDner Mortram, who fi^ed in Ibe 
mgn of James the Second, added, to the^cmi^ 
liering seal of his father sundry rellgioua 
doubts and scruples concerning th^ reformatiw^ 
He held many discussions with a ^diqUe priMli 
(for be thought it best to be convificed andoiHi^ 
verted with as much eclat as pdBsiUe)^ -aodTie 
was just upon the point of being reeoooiledl tp^ 
the church of Rome^ when William the Tlari 
mnved. The religion of an alMiicirtod mooard^ 
had^ of course, few attractions for GomkmsaiQMr 
Mortram, and, as his opmioDs were waverings 
he kKm thought proper to fix in presby terianisin t 
that is, he suffered it to be known that such li^ 
his private opimon, -for be seemed to tbink tb^ 
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& man in oflSce might Imve two vel^bosy bjr 
means of one of which he was to saTe bis plaoe^ 
and of the other to save his soul. His official 
conscience, therefore, scrupled at nothing thai 
i^eared available to the salvation of his salary ; 
he took all manner of tests» and swore. ^ 
ttanner of oaths^ and subscribed all manner oC 
declarations ; and after the battle of the Boyne 
had fixed William on the throne, and . the 
liiassaere of Olenooehad shewn that he was not 
very scrupulous in the means he used to punish 
his enemies, Commissioner Mortrmi became a 
most staunch 'whig, and^alous supporter of the 
prolestant succession. 

^ The political laentiments of the commissibaer 
d^iBcended with his plitce to his heir, who^ except 
dieting the* administmtion of Harley, when he 
iii^ined a little tcsrwcu^ds Jacobitism, was always 
a mbst violent deolaimer in favour of the bill af 
i%hti^, tbeaet of settlement, and all other bills andi 
ikst^ that tho miiitstxy thought fit to approipe* 
Som^scfa political pliancy, added to i^eady 
plodding habits of business, an occasional vmh 
riage with the daughter of seme fireeman: of H 
cl<ii^ borough, and many other contrivances, too 
mimerous to mention, not only enabled evtaty 
ilspreilefttative of this respectable family to obtain 
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DT keep a place, but also to quarter all his male 
descendants on the public. There was scarce an 
office ndthin the grasp of moderate ambition that 
has not been filled by a Mortram, and some of 
;the race, ambitious of adding military as well as 
<»vil honours to the name, had even arrived at 
the ranks of colonels in the army, and captains 
in the navy ; but the majority of those who did 
^^nter these two branches of the service, pre- 
ferred the more lucrative, though less honourable 
posts of pursers and commissaries. 

** From this very loyal and long-serving family 
'was descended FrancisMortram, the gentleman 
of whom I am about to speak ; but although 
he inherited the name, he possessed very few of 
the qualifications that had distinguished his 
ancestors. This dereliction of family feeling 
ivas, perhaps, owing to the loss of his fath^, 
who died when he was a child, and who, con* 
sequently, could not oblige him to learn, by tlie 
•exercise of parental authority and example, 
those lessons of suppleness which had formed 
the principal branch of the education of his 
forefathers. His mother, indeed, a daughter 
of the steward of one of the ministry, had en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency ; but he was 
an only eon, and she was too fond of him to 
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employ the severity necessary for breaking in- 

and training a boy in the art of watching events, 

•» ... 

and complying with circumstances. 

** He grew up, therefore, obstinate, self-willed, 
and headstrong ; and his innumerable host c^ 
cousins all predicted that he would come to 
evil, and prophecied that, when he did get into 
office, he would never be free from the censure 
of first clerks, commissioners, and members of 
whatever board chanced to have controiil over 
him; nay, some even went so far as to hint, 
that he would be suspended or superannuated, or 
turned out altogether, before he had risen from 
the lowest desk, unless he altered his behaviour. 

," All the§e doleful predictions made, however, 
no impression on Francis Mortram, and many a^ 
sigh, and m^ny a sleepless night, did he cost his 
mother, who was, however, unable to use harsh- 
nes8 with her only son, and who, all the while she 
l>lamed his youthful vagaries, never failed to sup- 
ply him with money to support them, althpugh to 
do so she was obliged to abridge many of her own 
conveniences ; for her income was small, merely 
arising from a very trifling pension from gover/i- 
roent, and from the interest of her own fortune, 
which, considering she was a steward's daugh- 
ter, was very moderate. I know not why. it^ is, 

VOL. III. G 
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but I have frequently observed, that a mother 
uriU do more for a wild and reckless son than 
for one who is dutiful and affectionate; but 
whether this arises from love or fear, from a 
desire to extricate her thoughtless boy. from the . 
difficulties in which he involves himself, or dread 
of his violence if she refuses her aid, or whether 
it originates in that love which satirists affiim 
the whole sex entertains for dashing dare-devil 
oharacters, I will not undertake to decide. Biit 
to return to my story — certain it is, that Mrs. 
Mortram defrayed all the expenses of her son, 
and if she did find fault and weep occasionally, 
she never failed to destroy the impression her. 
advice and tears had made, by giving him more 
money. 

^* As Francis was a wild and iiery charactei^ 
scarcely a day passed in which he was not 
engaged in some juvenile scrape ; and as he was. 
of what is falsely termed a generous disposition^, 
that is possessed of a degree of false liberality, 
which prompted him to pay for all his com- 
panions at the expense of his mother, the widow 
began to find that her income was not sufficient 
to keep him at home any longer ; and, after. 
writing innumerable letters, settmg forth the 
long and zealous services of the family, aftor. 
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pestering every man in power, and after brifabg 
secretaries out of nunaber, she procured for 
him a clerkship in the -^— *-~ office. 
. *^ Notwithstanding what I have said of Francis 
Mortram, he was not of a wicked or even a 
vicious character : his faults, at the period of 
which I am speaking, arose rather from want 
of discretion and experience, and from boyish 
heat of blood, than from any deliberate incli- 
nation for eviL He was in truth a spoilt child, 
and his indiscretions partook only of the char- 
racter common to all who have, unfortunately, 
had their juvenile passions rather fostered 
than controlled by an over-affectionate mother. 
But I shall have occasion, presently, to speak 
more largely of his person and inclinations^ 
neither of which had at present fully unfolded 
themselves* Notwithstanding the gloomy prog- 
nostications of his innumerable cousins, Francis 
became somewhat a favourite in his office, and, 
faj: from becoming a butt at which the anger of 
superior clerks, commissioners, and board offi- 
cers, discharged itself, he seemed rather to 
attract the notice and goodwill of those very 
awful personages. Indeed, he was more capa- 
ble of giving satisfaction than any of his 
servile relations suspected, for he was a good 

6 a 
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Mtufed and oUiging fellow, when he wa$ coiQf 
pdled, by the presence of those he respected^ 
to restrain his vifdence and volubility; and bis; 
very impudence was of service to him, f<^ it 
prompted him to perform a thousand littk 
offices, which others, though: they might .have 
imagined them, would have neglected, for feat 
of giving ofTence, or appearing officious. Mor- 
tram had always some pleasant story to telLtbe 
first clerk and the commissioners, who, not- 
vrithstanding all their sdemnity, ware after: aU 
mighty silly fellows, and loved to hear the dittv 
chat of that jovial rattling society in which tbcy 
themselves had moved in their youth, and from 
which they were now excluded by th^r place 
and gravity ; and if any of those princes ja 
Israel, the board officers, chanced to sp^k to 
him, Francis, instead of trembling and turning 
pale, and muttering out some unintelligible 
reply, answered promptly, though with all due 
respect, and with a degree of independence tb^^ 
gave infinitely more satisfaction than the crij^ 
ing servility recommended by his friends, ijBbasn 
much as the willing defereiK'e of a free man is 
more agreeable than the fawning of a terrific 
slave^ : • .J 

^* In ad4^iti(»i to his personal means of attract* 



ing the good will of bis superiors, Mortram wa» 
as attentive to business as many" of bis^ conteiEEi^ 
poraries, and he never failed to attend his duty ; 
ahhough at times, indeed, he came in a morning 
with anachinghead, the consequence of a night of 
riot and intemperance. In opposition, therefore^ 
to the opinion of ali his relations^ he rose ra-^ 
pidly in his office, and heeven outstripped soine 
ci the gloomy prophets who had predicted to 
him so many misfortunes. But even his succe^ 
did not alter their opinions, they propheokd 
more evil than ever ; and you may be eertain 
that their good will was not strengthened by Mfi 
^having, as it were, given them the lie, by obs- 
tinately rising, in contradiction to the judgmeot 
they bad parsed upon him. • 

"But every step Francis took, aoeordii^tp 

^e opinion of these penetrators into futurity, 

'Only brought him nearer to destruction. They 

^declared that his good nature, and his gaiety, 

MMid his assurance, might do very well while he 

^was young, and in the lower ranks of offi^^al 

"idignity, but that *the hoard ^ would expect 

^Bteadiness, and gravity, and implicit obecUonee, 

and humility, and heaven only >knows whaty in 

a man of mature age, before they raised him to 

any post o£ importance. Francis mi^t do very 
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well just now, while his impudence and his high 
spirits were conndered as the more effervescence 
of youth : no doubt he now was trusted like a 
playful kitten, which is nursed and fondled, 
and fed with tit bits ; but an old cat is expected 
to look grave, and wash its face, and catch mice, 
and if, instead of dozing away its leisure hours, 
it was to frisk about the room with a ball, or 
irun after its tail, or play any other kitten-like 
4iick, no one would ever believe it capable of 
catching vermin, and it would be neglected, and 
half fed, if it was not turned out to starve idto- 
father. Such, no doubt, they added, woi:^ 
he the end of Francis, for, instead of growing 
'sdemnly stupid and fat-headed, like the rest 
of his family, he became every day more livdy 
and jovial than ever. 

^* With regard to this rapid rise,, his covrdb^ 
remarked, that an elevation above his powefv^ 
wsis only calculated to raider his delects .moee 
conspicuous ; for they all decreed tliat he was 
highly defective, apd could by np means, odos* 
. prehend how it was possible for him, who di& 
.&red so widely from them, to be possessed of even 
fiommon sense, muph less of the mighty gcpiiis 
of tbe family ; for though tbey were, one aoft 
att, the moBi stolid tf riling maehines thajtiH^r 



were mamifactured, they aU arrogated to dieosw 
selves most astonishing intellect They talked 
ahout being ^ow and sure, and hares and toiu 
toises, and horses that exhausted themsdives iit 
the beginning of the race, and horses that ma« 
naged their wind and came in first to the wia« 
ning post ; in fact, like nurses singing children 
to sleep, they drawled on eternally in the same 
key, and the burden of every song was^ that 
Francis Mortram was ruined beyond redemp- 
tion, 

^* At length the event occurred that, iti thdor 
ofnmon, was to seal the ruin of their lucky 
Illation. Some difficulty, which it would be 
both tedious and needless to mention, had wseti 
in the department, and all, from the first dedk 
to the lowest, (the very board itself included,) 
were in mortal coil, to arrange matters so as to 
^present a fair front to a committee of the House 
<tf Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
atate of its affiurs. In those days, most men ki 
office were in the habit of appropriating to them- 
sdves certain perquisites, now known by the 
name of cheese-parings and candle-ends, and 
these delinquencies, together with sundfy di&» 
^ crepancies in accounts, stared- eveiry one ifft^ the 
: faie^ and paralysed all th^ efforts to. orrasige 
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their affiurs. In fact, the whole department was 
in confusion ; and terror, as usual, rendered every 
one incapable of action. Mortram alcme pm-- 
served his coohiess* He thrust himself into the. 
breach — to the horror of all his cousins— and 
by the .mere dint of promptitude and resolutioo^ 
he carried matters through^ and so well blinded 
the committee^ that they declared that the re* 
giilarity, good ordef:, &c. &c. of the — office 
wa» an example worthy the imitation of every 
other in the service. The board itself had not 
•been without its share of alarm, while this diffi* 
culty was pending; and» although it Q9uld not 
•decently return thanks to Mortram for his exer- 
.'Uons, it did better, for, without assigning any 
cause, it raised him to the head of one depart- 
ment in its service, the salary of whidi was 
increased upon that occasion. . .< 

^* Never was astonishment equal to that whtdi 
struck the whole jolter-headed familj of Mor- 
tram, at this accession of wealth and honour to 
.thdbr fortunate cousin; for not even one of tboae^ 
•leaden-brained beings had mind enough, even to 
comprehend what.Francis had effected, and they 
.now im^^gined that he hacibeen rewarded, merely 
'because he push^ himself forward in time of 
'difficulty, and not because he had overcome 
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the difficulty of the times. Some imagined, that 
*the board* must be mad, for encouraging a 
fellow who dared impudently to think for him- 
sdf, and be independent, in preference to those 
who retained in so eminent a degree the old 
official virtue of dullness and servility. Others 
had serious thoughts of turning wits, that is; 
fools, for such they considered men of wit to be, 
and they had heard that their cou^n was a 
wit. ' Nay, some actually put the plan in prac- 
tice, by getting drunk, roaring about the streets, 
neglecting their business, and breaking n^iii- 
dbws. But the watchmen and their official 
superiors soon convinced them that this was not 
the species of wit required to get on in the 
world, and they gave up the attempt in time to 
preserve their places, and wondering that their 
cousin, who was occasionally guilty of breaches 
of the peace, had managed to make it answer. 

•*Some few, however, like the tortoises to 
whom they so very aptly compared themselves, 
only drew their heads within their shells, or at 
least sunk them deeper within the collars of 
their coats, and said nothing, while some few 
made haste to recant their opinions, and bowed" 
and cringed to their elevated cousin, with as 

G 3 
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' much'serviKtj as if he had never been thet>bject 
of their denunciation. 

**It may now, perhaps, be proper to give you 
Bome description of this comet of the Mortrams^ 
whose tract had been so eccentric, and whose 
Uaze had been so unexpected ; but first *f must 
tetl you, that the rank to which he had risen 
was nothing so very extraordinary, except in 
the opinicm of bis relations. He held, certainly, 
a respectable and lucrative situation, but when 
I tell you that the salary amounted to about 
five hundred a year, and the allowances to 
about half as much more, you will be better 
able to estimate its value. You must, however, 
add to the amount sundry perquisites of office, 
which, in those days, were permitted, or taken 
without permission, and you must comider how 
much money has depreciated and official sal^y 
augmented at the present time. All circnm*. 
stances recollected^ however, the place was 
better than is usually attained by those who 
enter the service of government merely for 
bread, and unassisted by either parliamentary 
efr family interest, and a great deal better than 
any young man circumstanced like Francis 
Mortram had ever enjoyed. 



^* He was now about five and twenty year&t^f 
age, rathei: handsome than otherwise^ of tke 
middle stature, and on the whole, well 'nmde, 
though he still participated in that official ct^^ 
that is common to all who are principally en- 
gaged at the desk. His personal pretensions 
were, however, somewhat above the common 
order, and if he could not lay claim to the 
e{Nthet of handsome, be was at least e^ttremely 
good-looking. 

*' The character of his mind was such as over- 
indulged youth and successful maiUiood might 
easily produce, mingled with a great deal of 
good sense, moderated by a very dear head, 
and atrimated by an ima^atioo that might be 
almost termed poetic. He was, in some degree, 
a man of genius, and, perhaps, with more regu- 
lar habits of application, he might have risen 
highly in his profession, but he seemed to leave 
behind him all steadiness and attention directly 
that he quitted the office ; he indulged himself 
in every pleasure, and I may add in every vice, 
that was not cognizable by Ijaw, for his frolics 
were now as much more criminal than his former 
follies, as the passions of a man are more viol^it 
than those of a boy ; and, unhappily for- him, 
as by being elevated he was more master of his 
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time, and less under the immediate conti^ul of 
his Superiors, he had many mwe opportunities 
for indulging them. 

** He was, indeed, given to drinking ; he was 
.fond of play ; he kept horses, and a country 
bouse ; and indulged too much in every faslnon- 
able extravagance ; he was, besides, hasty and 
violent in his temper, and somewhat harsh in 
his immediate conclunons, so that, at the mo- 
ment, he was unable to modify the warmth of 
Us feelings, or to express himself in other than 
the most fcNrcible and energetic terms. But, 
inrith all his bad qualities, he likewise possessed 
ihany virtues : an instant^s reflection seemed to 
restore to him his clear understanding, and his 
just opinion; and in any emerg^icy he could 
immediately discover or invent a method of 
escape, and perhaps h'is promptitude in diffii 
culties, and the penetration with which he could 
unravel them, was his most singular quality ; it 
was undoubtedly that which had raised him^ 
and it was of infinite service to him and to his 
superiors, in the perplexities and emergencies of 
public business. He was, besides, all that his 
i^ther and grandfather had pretended to be, a 
zealous whig, add a steady friend to the protes- 
tant succession ; not because the minister hap- 
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pened to be a whig, and the king a pn-otestant, 
but because he really imagined that the liberty 
of the people and the freedom of the country 
•were firmly established at the revolution, and, 
whether he was right or wrong in his political 
notions, he still deserves the praise of consist- 
ency, a degree of applause that none at his 
forefathers ever merited. 

^' But his whiggism was not exactly the whig- 
gism of the ministry ; for I believe it may be 
said that the wh^of that period were as tyran- 
nital a party as ever enslaved a nation. Mor- 
tram was a friend of the liberty and independ- 
ence of all: he had no idea that a man who 
broke no law should be punished, or denied 
justice, because he happened to think differently 
from those in power ; and he detested from his 
very soul the maxim, that those whose con- 
science could not allow them to embrace the 
religion of the state, should be treated as if guiky 
of treason. His opinions were generally founded 
on that immutable basis of equity, on which 
every man pretends to depend, and which every 
man too frequently neglects. His blood boiled 
at sight of an act of tyrsmny, or oppressicHi, and 
his purse and his influence were at the service 
of all who really deserved them. 
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*' With tfaeie feeliogSy the enors of which he 
was guilty only affected himselfy as if, in a 
momoat of anger, he did form a mistaken judg- 
ment, or utter a harsh expresdion, he never 
fiuled to atone for both by Subsequent gene* 
Tosity ; but woe to the man who really desenred 
or aroused his hatred, he detested him from the 
very inmost of his soul, and he never hesitated 
to employ every means in his power to injure or 
oppress him. 

*^ Now that I have portrayed the character iji 
Francis Mortram, as it developed itself with 
mcreasing years and fortune, you may, perhaps, 
agree with his relations, m thinking that he was 
not a man calculated to take root or flourish in 
office* Could he have applied all his powers to 
forwarding the interests of his own party, and 
opposing the other, he might have had a better 
chance ; but he was too generous, liberal^ and 
independent, to do aught that his consci^ice 
would not avow ; and, perhaps, here I should 
say, that he now affronted his relations mace 
than ever, for he scarcely ever assisted any of 
his pudding-headed cousins, while any strange 
of merit, struggling with adversity, was sure of 
his aid. 

<< With all his good qualities, and he ^^ertainly 
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had many, he pursued a thoughtiesd and thrifts- 
less career ; his love of compiuiy afiid of ip&f 
li^rayed him into society which he shoilld bme 
avoided, and expenses whidi he could not 
support ; but the greatest error he ever oon»> 
mitted, was yielding to the commoa prejudice 
m favour of associating and being familiar with 
lords. 

^^ I know not whence this infatuation arisen 
but it is one that has blinded and rendered ridi^ 
oulous some of the wisest men this coidatry has 
produced ; and those who are fEMDoiliar with the ^ 
pnvate history of many of the brightest oma* 
ments of England, will recollect innum^raUe 
instances of -men gifted with the highest inteUect, 
d^rading themselves to the mere butts of the 
most contemptible among the nobility. Of 
ccSur&e you will understand, that I mean to east 
no abuse on the peerage taken collectedly, and 
indeed I believe that the House of Lords contains 
more talent than could be found among the same 
number of individuals as compose it, chosen at 
random in amy other class of society. What I 
mean to say is, that those nobles who so far forget 
thefniselves as to become what the vulgar term^ 
^ band in glove^ with their inferiors, hav^ sel^^ 
dom any other claim to req^ect than their title^ 
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and that the man of genius degrades himself 
wlio associates with a weak or wicked man^ 
merely because he is a lord. 

^^ This was unfortunately the case with Moi%< 
tram* The nobles with whom he became con* 
neoted wefe men universally avoided by tbmr 
equals: yice and undue freedom were the only 
ties that bound them together, and the end was 
such as might have been expected from BiK:h an- 
uniOD* It was somewhat singular, that the 
whole dan of Mortrams, who had been so long 
jmphesying evil as the result of all the actions 
of Francis, should entirely diange their ofdnion 
upon the presient occasion ; yet this was the only 
one whereof evil could with any certainty be pi»^ . 
dieted. They, however, like thousands of otbnsH 
were blinded by the rank of the new frieadi 
he had acquired* That their cou&in should be • 
familiar with noblemen, that a peer of the realm 
should come up to one of their family in the » 
street, grapple him by the hand, as if he in- ^ 
tended to twist it from his arm, and exdaim . 
< Damme, Frank, how are you?' and that Frank > 
should in reply, address the inquirer by bit 
name, and say, * Ah I Ganderbury , or Ab^* ' 
daddle, or.Qulmore, or Sharkesmouth, how d^ye 
dQp' filled tlie meaaune of their ambitifHi evw.^. 
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• to overflowing. It was an faonour ttmli'hlad' 
never before befallen a Mortrain, and all of tfab 
race, from the grave treble-chinned, tjmpway^ 
paiinched, mallet-headed pensioner of eighty, 
down to the sparrow-legged brainless supemii- 
.mieraiy clerk of fourteen, felt themselves mar- 
vellously elated by the event. I could atmdsit 
fed inclined to digress, in order to relate a few 
of the solemn faints and allusions by which they 
made known their honour and happiircss, and 
to repeat some of the petty unmeaning stories 
they were accustomed to tell, merely to hitch in 
' the Utle of some baron or earl, who said to Frank 
'•^(for so they affected to call him now, to show 
how fsmiliar they were with a man who was 
fainiUar with lords)— < Why I'll be d^^— d, Mon- 
tr«a, if I don*t think it will rain' — to whidi 
Fvonk replied, they would continue — ^TU be 
-cursed if I care, Aberdaddle.' In fact, they 
all seened now inoculated with quality infection, 
and they crowded to the Park, the Mall, the 
theatres, and the gaming-houses, merely for the 
honour of bowing to their cousin, when, he was 
walking arm in arm, or atdng side by side, with 
a nobleman. 

^* Of these noble lords, Sharkesmouth and 
Aberdaddle became the favourite compamona 
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of this Star c^ the Mortrams, and it unfortu- 
nately hiqipened, that they were two of the moat 
unworthy asaoctates he could have chosen ; they 
were both little better than sharpers^in fa^^ 
they were men who made their rank a cloak tc^ 
actions for which, had they been oommonen^ 
ibtf would have been kicked out of society. 
Ganderbury and Oulmore, the two who ranked 
next in his opinicHi, were two as insipid and 
aiUy idiots as you could have found had joa 
sought for fools among all the drivellers in 
London ; and, having been discarded from t£te 
society of all men of sense, they were glad Id 
associate with any one who would take tb^ 
title as sufficient proof that they possessed every 
endowment and every virtue. They desi^rved, 
therefore, pity rather than abhorrenoe; bM 
still it was lamentable, to see a man of s^iiA 
wasting his time,, and undermining his circttmi. 
stances, to keep company with them, merely bo- 
cause they were lords ; for it is but justice to 
Mortram to say, that in his cooler taomeat^hii 
regarded all his associates with contempt. 

^* There was another companion of Mortram^ 
who had more brain, and perhaps more capacitor 
and inclination for evil, than all his other fri^ds 
{Mit together. This was a man ci large fortuM 
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and powerful interest, who held a high rank in 
the oiBce to which Francis bdonged ; he was, in 
fact, one of the very awful board officers, of 
whom I have abready had occasion to make 
luention, and a member of parliament, so that 
j|;iad Mortram cultivated his friendship poUtt* 
caUy, he might have been acting a prudent part. 
But he had, unfortunately, no other end in view 
in .this connection than enjoying the honcMir oi 
being familiar with one who ranked so high 
above him. But, as this friend was destined to 
exercise a fatal influence upon the prospet^s of 
our young placeman, it may not be improper to 
devote a moment to his description. 

^^ The family history of this person is involved 
|a some obscurity ; his ancestors were origir 
sally from, the continent, from Holland I 
ahoidd suppose by the name of Vandade, winch 
they bore when first they settled in Englaid^ 
!Ejbey were,- however, merchants in the dty of 
Itondon for several generations, and they ac^ 
iDiiiBulated by traffic an enormous fortune, aH 
of which centred in their present representfr* 
tLve. The good citizens of Londcm are, as you 
{ttobably kuow, famous for the odd way in 
urbicb they proncHince outlandish w«»rds* They 
i^ow metamorphosed Vandaele into Va0diil| 
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and this appellation the family, who wished fo 
become Anglicised, and forget their foreign ex- 
traction, bore for some generations. At length 
the father of the gentleman of whom I am 
speaking, resolving to withdraw from trade, 
determined to forget every thing cbnuected with 
it, and dropping the prefix Van altogether, he 
assumed the common English name of Dale, 
aod ceased immediately to be Mr. Vandal ^f 
Broad Street, and became Mir. Dale, of Dales- 
borough Castle, in the county of York, and only 
by this style and title his son was known. 

^* Charles Vandaele Dale, for so was called the 
person whose entrance I have been so long pre- 
iTacing, was now about thirty years of age, tall, 
Btout, and extremely handsome, and gifted with 
those dark eyes and regular features that usuaUy 
betoken a firm, resolute, and unchangenble mind; 
but the character of that mind was stt6h> as to 
set all physiognomy at defiance. He was, a6 I 
have already said, extremely rich, a member i^ 
parliament, and of high rank in the government ; 
yet those who knew him best could nevet disr 
cover the object of his wishes, or plans in life. 
That he was not ambitious either of rank at 
honour, (for they do not always signify the 
same thing,) wais evident from the little trouble 
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he took to display his power&in the house, or«lo 
rise in the ministry. That he was not avaricioua 
might be collected from the same reasons, and 
from many others which his conduct furnished^ 
Yet why a man, seeking neither honour nor 
profit, should force himself into office, no one 
could imagine ; much less could any one conceive 
the end he proposed to himself, in the inini* 
merable intrigiies of every description in wbieh 
be. ^gaged ; for it may be positively asserted^ 
thdt) wittbout gaining or caring to gain any tbii^y 
he had more business on his mind than almost 
any man^ whooe circumstances were not inex« 
tricably involved. 

: *♦ His real object was, therefore, unknown to 
every one, and, perhaps, he himself had. formed: 
notde^gn to guide his uiidertakings, and loved 
hukstle, . intrigue, and difficulty, for their owu 
take: alone. Thus, he was concerned in every. 
t^if]ig, as it appeared, merely to oppose, cross, 
4nd thwart the plans of others ; for his talentsk 
eoabl^d him generally to succeed ; and yet, when 
b^:did succeed in any of his undertakings^ be 
aeeined to c^re no more for it, but to forget it 
fltogejher, and immediately to rush after anptbetV 
Yf\f^ch he pursued with the same vivacity, wbil^ 
doubtful, and neglected witji the same car^lest-^ 
ness when overcome. 
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^< Such a in«i was dangerous, both as a friend 
and enemy) for no one knew for an instant the 
course of his inclinations, or to what he would 
next bend his mind, and when he did undertake 
an enterprize, he followed it]with so much ardchUf 
employed so many artifices, and was restrabe^ 
by so few of those considerations that govern tba 
conduct of others, that he seldom failed of sue* 
cess. Thus he would sacrifice his fnendi^ 
support his enemies, and confuse and trouble all 
around him, merely, as it seemed, to gratify 
some momentary whim ; for he appeared to aol 
like a. man playing a game of skill for anuwh 
ment, who takes all possible pains to win, but 
who, if he does conquer, is neither richer nor 
happier. It was, I may say, for the pleasure off 
calling this strange being Charley or Van, tbsit 
Francis Mortram became one of his most z^ealow 
adherents, for in his heart be despised DjJ^ 
more than be did ^ven Sharkesmouth or ^twt* 
derbury. 

^^ I have said that our successful clerk wa» 
about five and twenty when he acquired the 
office that raised him so high above his relft^ 
tions ; but, although they imagined he bait 
ascended to the very summit of prefoment, hi& 
ambition represented to him, that he had aol^ 
yet reached the elevation to which he might 
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aqpire, and no doubt, had he applied himself 
to business, and made useful friends, he might 
have succeeded ; for so highly were his talents 
admired by some of his superiors, that he might, 
bad he taken a proper course, have got into 
parliament, and then no one can tell to what he 
might not have pretended. But he was pre- 
vented by his admiration of lofty society, or 
rather lofty names; for his real friends, when 
they perceived his infatuation, imagined that 
they- had been mistaken in the estimate they 
bad formed of hi» ability, and gradually with- 
drew their countenance from him. 

" This was, however, a remote or speculative 
evil; but a more immediate effect of the society 
he now frequented was, that it involved him 
in endless expenses ; for if he did occasionally 
win money from Ganderbury or Gulmore, he 
never failed to lose to Sharkesmouth and Aber- 
daddle, who, indeed, seemed to play with a 
degree of infallibility that would have been 
e)ttremely suspicious, had they not been lords 
of parliament and peers of the realm. Mortram, 
in truth, was now a poorer man than be had 
been when seated at the lowest desk in the office 
in which he now held so conspicuous a situa* 
tion ; for then the frolics in which he in- 
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dulged, if they were jovial, violent, and bois- 
terous, were not very expensive. He could, 
then exhilarate himself with ale, play at six- 
penny whist, and if he broke a watchman's 
head, half-a-crown was always thought enough . 
to purchase him a plaster ; whereas now, he 
could neithe;r drink nor treat his company to 
any other liquors than claret or burgundy, his 
stake consisted of more guineas than they had 
fcnrmerly done of farthings, and if he no longer . 
brpke watchmen^s heads, he was guilty of other 
enormities, that were not so easily accom- 
modated. 

«* The good principles that had hitherto dis- 
tinguished him seemed now rapidly evaporating, 
and he appeared every day to adopt more of 
the bad or indifferent feeling that characterized 
his associates : he acted as if he bad lost sight • 
of all attention to his interest, or as if he had - 
been a man totally independent of the world ; . 
and, in addition to the loose society he had 
lately kept, he now became extremely intimate , 
with innumerable of those small wits and sharps 
ers, who, without any other pretensions thaa ; 
those they acquire from impudence, take up 
the business of men of pleasure and gentlemen 
about town. This last connection seemed to 
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opeti the eyed even of the most jolter-headed o| 
his cousins, and they affectionately prayed hijoqi 
not to ruin or degrade himself, by associating 
with any but the lordly society he had l^ly 
kept, little reflecting that, except in title, there 
wa3 a very trifling if anj difference between the 
nobles they admired and the commraers they 
despised. B ut their advice or censure were aliko 
lost upon Mortram; he very unceremoniously 
gave them to understand, that he held them 
and their opinions alike in contempt. Even 
bis mother, for whom he had hitherto always 
shewn some respect, now entreated him in vaia 
to quit his gambling and horse-racing specu- 
lations : he paid no more attention to her 
wishes, than he had done when, in his childhood, 
she attempted to moderate his youthful pro- 
pensities; and the good lady, after so many 
years of exultation in the elevation and pros- 
pects of her son, again felt inclined to believe, 
with her husband's cousins, that he would yet 
come to ruin. 

<^ Mortram, indeed, appeared in that high 
state of excitement which, like the unnatural 
strength of a feverish patient, generally preludes 
a state of unnatural weakness ; he seemed like 
a being whom some invisible agent was rapidly 

VOL. III. H 
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hurrying to destruction, and, had he lived in 
superstitious times, it might have been thought 
that he had risen by means of fiendish interpo- 
sition, and that the termination of his compact 
was approaching. But, although all the friends 
and admirers of Francis, as well as his enemies, 
could predict evil, they could not exactly per- 
ceive from whence this evil was lo arise to the 
object of tlieir censure ; for he was still atten- 
tive enough to his office to insure a continuance 
of his situation, although he no longer exerted 
himself so as to deserve or procure further 
elevation. 

" It was about the time when all these reports 
became generally current, and were so often 
repeated, that even those who had no grounds 
for believing them thought they must be true, 
that Francis became acquainted with a gentle- 
man who resided in the country, on account of 
his moderate income, but who came to London 
occasionally, to indulge an immoderate love of 
play, uncontrolled by the presence of his 
fa:mily. Like many other men given to the 
indulgence of vices of which they are ashamed, 
he contrived to conceal from all his friends the 
practices to which he was attached, and, 
filthpugh he was pretty well known at the 
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gaming houses he frequented in town, he 
always passed by a name which did not belopg 
to him, and was in fiact quite a mysterious 
character. 

. *^ It might be the love of penetrating mysteries, 
which is so natural to all men, that made Mor- 
tram resolve to draw out this suspicious person ; 
but I am rather inclined to believe, that his feel- 
ings for' him were of a highei: nature, and that, 
Supposing the stranger was struggling with diffi- 
culty, and endeavouring to retrieve his broken 
fortunes by play, he wished to learn who he 
really was, that he might relieve him, if he had 
the power. The easy impudence and agreeable 
manner of Mortram soon made an impression 
on the suspicious gambler ; — ^he became to him 
open and communicative, and, when he returned 
to the country, he invited him to accompany 
him, and to spend a few days at his residence, 
though he made t])e singular provision, that no 
play should take place, and that no mention 
should be made of his ever having entered a 
gaming-house. 

" This extraordinary preliminary still further 
excited the curiosity of Mortram ; he attended 
his new friend to his house, where he found 
an amiable and agreeable family, buried in se- 

H 2 
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elusion and domestic happiness, and little dream- 
ing of the ruinous course in which their father 
occasionally engaged. Never in his life had 
Francis beheld so much family union and true 
felicity, as he fancied he saw at that meeting, 
and never had he known a family so modestly 
elegant in all their manners and amusements. 
The place seemed to him like a little island in 
the midst of a desert, or rather like a little para- 
dise, inhabited by pure and happy beings, in 
the midst of a wilderness infested by monsters ; 
and he could not reflect without sorrow, how 

m 

soon those innocent and joyful creatures might 
be driven from that paradise, and cast into the 
wilderness around them, by the strange infatua- 
tion of his friend, who ought to. have been their 
guardian. 

** Perhaps it was this reflection^ together with 
the contemplation of that calm and tranquil 
felicity of which he now for the first time had a 
glimpse, that, as it were, biassed his mind in 
favour of the eldest daughter of his host ;. for 
all his generous and equitable feelings seemed 
to revive now that he had quitted the turbulent 
and highly excited society in which he had so 
long been involved. But let me do justice to 
the beauty of Maiia Welland, for she was, as 
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you will shortly see, a beauty of the highest 
order. 

<^ I have no talent for describing female 
charms, and, indeed, I have always remarked, 
that the principal fascination of beauty consists 
in what no description can convey. I have 
known five hundred women of good shapes, fair 
skins, and regular features, who made no im- 
pression whatever, while, if they had been 
statues, they would have been declared inimit* 
able ; and yet it is a thousand chances to one, 
that they answered innumerable poetic descrip- 
tions of those ancient and standard models of 
perfecdon, Hebe, Juno, Circe, Venus, Eve, and 
Dido, or of the Lavinias, Musidoras, Haidees^ 
and heaven only knows how many others, cele- 
brated by the more recent poets: the only 
reason, therefore, of the chilling influence, or 
no influence at all, that they cast around them, 
must have been the absense of that nameless 
something that I have indicated. 

*' Tn this qualification, whatever it be, Maria 
Welland shone conspicuous ; she was all inno- 
cence, cheerfulness, and activity,, but her inno- 
cence was not allied to childishness or foUy, her 
mirth was without levity, and her activity was 
any thing but the activity of a romp or hoyden. 
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Her heart seemed to orerflow with affectionate 
and generous sentiments, not with that paltry, 
puTing, selfish feeling that modern callousness 
invented, and termed sensibility, and which is, 
in truths a mere system of expression uncon- 
nected with ideas; but with liberal, untaught, 
and discriminate tenderness, and all her words 
and actions expressed that confidence and reli- 
ance for support on those she loved, that is, 
perhaps, a woman^s surest claim to protection 
from a generous mind. 

^< The idea that so much beauty and so much 
innocence might, in an instant, be subjected to 
the contamination of the world, by the miscon- 
duct of her father, made a powerful impression 
upon Mortram ; in fact, be had not been half an 
hour in the bouse of Mr. Welland^ before he 
felt that he was violently hi love with Maria, 
and that, for the first time in his life, he enter- 
tained an honourable passion. I shall not at- 
tempt to relate events, of which I am professedly 
a bad describer ; let it sufiice to say, tb^t the 
feelings and conduct of Mortram were such as 
gave infinite satisfaction to his host, for I must 
observe, that Welland had invited him to his 
house for no other object than the ho|)e of pro- 
viding a good husband for his daugWter ^ m 
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truth, vhile Francis had been studying him, he 
had been stud3dng Francis, and had discovered 
that he possessed a great deal of generous and 
excellent feeling, such feeling as he thought 
could not fail to appreciate the merits of Miss 
Welland, for I am obliged to observe, that he 
was one of those prudent or selfish fathers who 
coni^der their children as a sort of tool, with 
which they have a right to work in whatever 
mamier they please. 

^* The time Francis had appointed to spend 
with his friend passed rapidly away. He knew 
that he loved, and that his love was returned ; 
indeed, every one in the house, down to the 
youngest children, knew it, and yet he had made 
no positive declaration ; he had now no oppor- 
tunity, for a letter arrived from the clerk left in 
dialrge of his office, informing him that his pre- 
sence was immediately necessary, owing to some 
unforeseen pressure of business. 

" He returned, therefore, to London ; but no 
sooner had he overcome the difficulties of office, 
than he hastened back to his country friend, 
and, that no unexpected event might now inter- 
vene, he made his proposal in form, and was 
accepted by Maria with undisguised pleasure, 
and by her father with real pleasure and pre- 
tended hesitation. Francis, who was always 
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prompt and hurried in his moyefncnts, requesled 
that the marriage might take place immediately ; 
but the father, mother, and all other friends of 
Maria, objected to this unusual precipitatioB^ 
they seemed to ccmsider a certain period of pro- 
bation necessary, though they well knew that* 
at the end of that period, things would be ex« 
actly in the same state as they were at jHresent-^ 
for they required no time to study the temper 
and habits of the suitor ; his rank was toD 
h%h, and his income too large, to.be rejteted, 
if be had been the vilest character that ever 
existed. 

^^ But custom required delay, and delay they 
. were resolved to obtain. They agreed, howev^, 
to reside some time in Loudon ; for it se^ns to 
be another established maxim, that a lover must 
pass every evening at the house of his mistresa's 
parents, and gallant her to the parks and the 
theatres^ in order to convince her friends, and 
the world in general, of the sincerity of his pas- 
sion ; and Mr. and Mrs. Welland, though per- 
haps more anxious for the match than even Mor- 
tram himself, did not conceive it possiblie to 
swerve from these long-settled axioms of love 
and courtship. To London, then, came the 
whole family of the Wellands, straining th^ 
means to the very utmost, to make a figure 
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worthy of the future rank of their* daughter, for 
no earthly object that I can discover, except to 
comply with custom, as neither side had any 
preparations to make that required time, and all 
parties were fully satisfied with each other, and 
perfectly desirous that the marriage should take 
places 

^t Perhaps, however, (though certainly the idea 
never entered the head of Mr. WeUand^) the 
presence of his mistress in London, served to 
break many of the evil connections that Mortram 
had formed ; he was obliged to be more constant 
in his attentions to h^, now, than he might 
have been had she been his wifcy and those 
very attentions occupied the time he had for* 
merly devoted to less worthy pursuits. He 
could no longer frequent theganung-houses, and 
he, consequently, seldom saw the vicious though 
npble or witty persons he had., been in the 
habit of meeting there ; he sold his race horses, 
paid his<]ebts, and became altogether a steady 
and orderly being. 

^^ The powers ascribed to love by the poets are 
not merdy poetical ; that passicm, perhaps, exerts 
only the same influence as any other violent 
afiection of the mind, but, as it is more univeraal^ 
its e£Pects are more generally observed. When 

H 8 
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once it has taken possession of the mind, ^ 
thousand other feelings, that formerly existed 
there, give way^ for no heart can entertain more 
than one passion at the same period ; and no 
man, howerer actire, can find time for indut^ng 
in a variety of opposite pursuits. Now as 
almost all the objects followed by Mortram, 
previous to Ins becoming enamoured of Maria 
Welland, were bad, so, by neglecting them to 
attend to her, he gradually reformed — but I saa 
running into deductions, that have very Kttle 
connection with the story of Francis, which is 
now drawing towards a fatal crisis. 

" Mortram, as I have already said, now neg- 
lected the society with which he had been for- 
merly infatuated, yet he did not so entitely 
forget his former companions as never to see 
them ; that might have been a sacrifice too great 
for his vanity ; but he avoided them as much as 
possible, because he felt that Maria would not 
approve of them, and, in truth, because he 
wished to keep her separate from them, for he 
was too sincere a lover not to feel occasionally 
jealous. Well would it have been for him, had 
'he continued to adhere to this resolution as per- 
tinaciously as he did when first he adopted it 

^' The family of Welland had now been sowm 
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months in London, and the time of probation, 
iviiich they had thought necessary for Frandis, 
was rapidly drawing to a dose. The few pren 
parations requisite on his part were ail oonr- 
pleted^ and he was waiting with that anxiety so 
natural on such an occasion for the day that was 
U} make him happy, when it occurred to him to 
give one of those bachelor dinners for which he 
had been celebrated previous to his engagement 
with Maria, and the cessation of which had 
given rise to. so much speculation among his 
friends. He thought he .coul4 not . have a 
better opportunity than the present, as he might 
U0W enjoy the vanity and pleiEisure of the society 
he loved, without introducing his associates to 
Miss Welland, who he resolved should, if he 
had the power, for ever remain unknown to 
them. 

^* He issued, therefore, cards of invitation for a 
magnificent dinner, which he determined should 
be (as indeed it was,) the last of the kind he 
should ever give; but, although it was «Ei8y to 
keep Maria and the female branches of her 
family away, he could not avoid inviting Mr. 
•Welland, who, being a weak-minded and touchy 
man, would have felt himself most bitterly 
aggrieved, if he had been neglected. The ei^ 
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tartainment was, as you' may suppose, most 
splendid. As it was to be his last. Frauds 
resolved it should be his blithest; the wines 
were of the choicest quality, and, as there weax 
DO ladies present, the company sate long and 
drank deep, and, immediately after cc^ee, cards 
were introduced. It was, in fact, what might 
be termed a gambling dinner, or one of those 
dinners Mortram had been in the habit of giving 
when his soul was wnqpped up in play^ and all 
the guests might be classed under the heads of 
sharpers and dupes. Yet at that time, so fulfy 
had Francis overcome his love of gaming, during 
the whole evening he never touched a card or a 
dice-box. 

'* He observed, however, that WeUand^who 
had found among the company several persons 
with whom he had been slightly acquainted at 
different gaming-houses, could hot resist hi* 
incUnation, and he rejoiced internally that 
Maria would soon be secured from si^ering 
from any misconduct on the part of so weak a 
protector ; he exulted in the resolution he had 
formed to avoid play, and he delighted in the 
idea that he had sacrificed so fascinating aii 
amusement to Miss Welland. He noticed, 
during the evening, that his future father-in-law 
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was deeply engaged with Lord SharkeBmoatk 
and Mr. Dale, and the sight gave him great 
uneauness, though he only fdt vexed at the idea 
that he should become familiar with men who 
might lead him into so much evil ; and he ob- 
a^ved that, when Welland retired, upon the 
hreaking up of the party, there was an air of 
coldness and abstraction about him, which he 
could only attribute to his having lost to a large 
amount. 

<^ Mortram now lamented the vanity or folly 
that had caused him to give this party, and, as 
is frequently the case after an act which has 
been well intended, but which turns out oth^- 
wise, he wished he had never thought of it; 
but he was yet ignorant of the misfortunes this 
unlucky dinner was destined to produce, nor 
did he even imagine them till a day or two after- 
wards, when, going to see Maria, he found 
both Dale and Sharkesmeuth sitting with Mr* 
Welland in the drawing-room. At this aght 
a thousand gloomy presages rushed across his 
mind, and he started back with the feelings of 
a man who finds a foe in the very place where 
he has run for refuge, and he fancied that- he 
saw something like the paleness of detection 
cross the brazen features of. his two former 
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asflociatefl* If it were 8O5 Dale quickly recovered 
that callousaess of countenance for which he 
was remarkaUe, and rallied Mortram on the 
cause that had induced him to withdraw from 
bis former friends, comparing him to the rat in 
the fable, that, under pretence of leading a life 
of seclusion and devotion, concealed himself in 
the midst of a cheese ; and Francis, while pdit^ 
ness obliged him to smile at the jest, cursed rin 
his heart the speaker and the simile. So engaged 
was he, that he could scarcely force himself to 
.behave with common civility to either Sharke»- 
mouth. Dale, or Welland ; the two former, in par- 
ticular, he treated with so much distance and 
coldness, that no stranger could possibly have 
imagined that for years they had been his most 
intimate friends, while he behaved almost rudely 
.to the latter ;. and his vexation was increased ten^ 
fold, because he could assign no just cause to 
quarrel with any of them, for he could not but 
feel that Welland had a right to invite who he 
pleased to see him$ and that Sharkesmouth and 
Dale had the same right to accey^ the invitation. 
Even Maria came in for a share of his ill- 
humour, although, perceiving that he was dis- 
turbed, (without her being able to guess on what 
account,) she behaved with more than her usual 
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affection. Ney^r in his life had Mortram dia- • 
played himself to sd little advantage^ or betrayed : 
his feelings so fully to the inspection of such . 
dose observers as Sharkesmouth and Dale,, 
while they, prompted, perhaps, by no olhi»:> 
reason than the desire of shining at his expense,, 
arrayed themselves in their brightest colours, . 
and, by still further arousing his ptissions, ren- 
dered him still less able to oppose them. 

'^ As soon as Mortram became cool enough 
to think rationally, he perceived that he had 
2icted like a fool, but he had seen too much of' 
^e world to hesitate what to do, and he en- 
deavoured with all his powers to hurry on the 
marriage ; but his future father-in*law, though 
he professed the same inclination for it as ttsual, 
would not shorten the time he had appointed* 
Francis, therefore, could only determine to 
wateh with the utmost care the conduct of his 
two opponents, (for such he considered Dale 
and Sharkesmoiith,) and to be as little as pioa*- 
sible away from Maria. 

"In pursuance of this resolution, he spent 
his time almost entirely in her society, and he 
was always treated by her with the same, oor 
even with increasing tenderness; but he fancied 
he perceived a corresponding degree of coldoeSB 
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on the pait of her pm-ents ; her father, in {vttw 
ticiilar, who was. generally from home, engaged,, 
as Mortram feared, in his fatal amusement, 
seemed, when they did meet, to have forgottett. 
the confidence -tiiat had formerly united them* 
^j^lyt^r source of vexation to Francb was, that 
agneat degree of intimacy took place betweea- 
the. family of his mistress and that of I^ord 
Sharkesmouth ;. y^t he could not exactly say- 
why he felt aggrieved, unless it was on aooount 
of Mr* WeUand, for the peer was already mar*, 
tiedimd Qoald not, therefore, be oonsideied as a 
rivals There was» indeed} a great deal of €om*- 
pany. present at his* lordship^s whenever the. 
Wetlands visited there, and Dale was alwaya 
one of the party ; but Uien Mortram was always 
invited also, and he could not expect that 
Maria should live in seclusion on his iM»ouBt^ 
dther before or after her marriage. la shorV 
Mortramfelt all the papgs and spasms of jealousy, 
and these fedings, of themselves sufSciently 
bitter to a fiery mind like his, were dreadfuUjf; 
aggravated by the celebrity that the beauty of 
his .mistress acquired; for she soon became a 
reigmng toast, was flattered by men she de^ 
S[n8ed,.and named with rapture by innuOiera]|^ 
pupjnes wlu> had never se&k her>. and whp y^ 
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preteadcd to be on the best possible tams with 
h«r. 

^< But what gave the greatest pain to Mortram 
wa% the marked and obvious .attenlicm with 
which Dale treated Maria.. It is true, his at- 
tentkms to her were not more partieukr than 
those which many men, and even Mortram him- 
self^ were in the habit of paying to any fine 
woman with whom they were in company, with^ 
out any other design than that of exhibiting them- 
selves to advantage, and Miss WeUand always 
received them with visible coldness and' dift> 
pleasure; but then Francis, knowing the cha* 
CBCter of his former associate, fancied he had 
the greatest reason to suspect him, and he felt^ 
in truth, that he would rather any other than 
Dale should notice his mistress. He remon- 
strated with her upon the subject, although he 
was aware that> by so doing, he acted like a 
c^ld, for she could not possibly shew more dii^ 
like to Dale than she did, unless she refused to 
speak to him, or openly insulted him; a line of 
conduct which her delicacy would not allow her 
to pursue, and which, indeed, common s^ise 
would not have warranted. Miss Welland said 
all that woman could say, to convince him of 
her unalterable affection, and to calm hisagptated 
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^rits. Yet, while she was thus endeavouring to 
reassure him, she felt adegreeof uneasiness, which 
she dared not Gcmfess even to herself, for it was 
evident to her, that the habits of her parents, 
those of her father in. particular, were strangely 
altered since they came to London ; since when,, 
for the first time in her life, she learnt that he 
was addicted to gambling, for he no longer 
restrained his propensities in the presence of his 
family. 

^^ Indeed, a strange infatuation seemed every 
day to take a stronger hold on the feelings of 
Mr. Welland. He was, as you have already 
seen, a man of weak mind, and he now felt 
swollen and elated, (be scarcely knew how,) on 
accitjfunt of the homage paid to his daughter. 
Still, his feelings w6re rather those of paraotal 
vanity thaaof ambition, lor he entertained' iso 
intention, or even idea, of ncA fulfilling his 
i^ireement with Mortram. 

^ But, although he had farmed no plan to the 
oontrisiry, when the time appointed for the 
marriage arrived^ he refused his consent, and 
claimed a Icmger delay, for no reason that be 
could assign to Francis, or bis daugliter, or 
perbiips even to himself. Had he analysed his 
fydingB^ I an^ certain that he would have sem 



that he objected to the immediate oonclusioii of 
the marriage, because be felt that the beauty of' 
his daughter gave him a degree of consequence^ 
in the society she frequented, which be should 
lose when she became the property 6f another ; 
and he would have seen that, as he was content 
to be of importance on any terms^ he felt that 
by keeping her to himself he became an object 
of consideration. But had he analyzed his feel- 
ings, he might not perhaps have acted as he did^ 
for, though weak, and little able to resist temp- 
tation, he was yet a man of good intentions, and 
bis heart was yet uncorrupted. 

** You may imagine the violent anger, the 
rage, the fury, that took i)osses8ion of the soul 
of Mortram at this delay. All those violent 
passions that had lain dormant since his engage- 
ment with Maria seemed to revive, and con- 
centrate themselves, on this occasioa ; bat tiiey 
produced no effect upon Mr. Welland. It was 
a point of hcHiout with him, not to swerve ftom 
a resolution when once he had formed it, though 
he saw it was ill founded ; and although, wbile 
Francis was remonstrating and storming, and 
Maria silently upbraiding; he felt sorry that he 
had postponed their wedifing, he yet obstinatdy 
mn&ntained ' his detaniiiiatioa that it should iiol 
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take place. After this event, the whole family 
of Wellandj with the exception of Maria, seemed 
to have caught the mania of dissipation from 
their father. Their feelings appeared to have 
iindergone the same change as the blood does in 
^ome disorders, when it carries disease *and 
(}eath, instead of health and vigour, through 
the frame; they were no longer the sensib^, 
harmonious, well ordered and happy family they 
1^ been; the mother and daughters became 
rivals to each other, and they seemed resolved 
to exhibit their rivalry, by endeavouring to 
outdo each other in extravagance of dress and 
bdiaviour, for they now dressed to the height of 
the fashion, flutta*ed about at every assembly, 
and tidked nonsense with every fop or fribble 
diat had either rank, money, or notoriety to re- 
commend him, while the father rushed without 
hesitation into play, and expenses parallel to 
those of his children. 

; ** The conduct of Welland, in particular, was 
tNieh as could only be adopted' with reason by 
a. man who had obtained possesion of the tamp 
of Aladdin, or the pa&s-word of Ali-Baba ; he 
seemed lo waste his property with the recklessness, 
yet without the excitement, of a madman, and 
to spend like one who had only td wish in order 
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to replace all he so carelessly threw away. ' As 
eveiy extravagant action has a motive, either real 
or pretended^ the cause asdgned for this extra- 
vagant conduct by Mr. Welland to Mortram and 
Maria, who both remonstrated with him, was; 
that it was merely intended to introduce his sons 
into the world, at a time when they might make 
friends, who would ' be of service to them in 
future, and to^procure as good estaUishmentsfor 
his three youngest daughters as his eldest would 
shortly possess. So lofty, indeed, had the ex- 
pectations of both Mr. and Mrs. Welland be- 
come, that they imagined their other children 
Would marry inSnitely better than Maria ; and 
even the youngest, who was not above fourteen, 
was taught to bridle up, and to simper, and to 
give enjeouragement to fops, and then to retreat 
and look silly, with as much care as she had 
formerly been trained to modesty and good 
housewifery. Both the parents now lamented 
that they had so readily agreed to the proposal 
of Mortram, before they knew what impression 
the beauty of their eldest daughter would make 
- upon the fashionable world ; but yet, although 
they were sorry they had consented, they 
had ' still no intention of ultimately preventing 
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the match : they only resolved, that tliey would 
not 80 readily suffer theu: second daughter to fonn 
an attachment to any person of less consequence 
than apeer, or a commoner of twenty thousand 
a year. 

^^Mortram, while he felt both injured and 
enraged at the hesitation and delay of his future 
father-in-law, could not but pity his delusion ; 
.his intercourse with Maria gradually assumed a 
grave and sorrowful turn, and their conversa- 
tions resembled rather the lamentations of pa- 
rents over infatuated children than the commu- 
nication of two young and ardent lovers. At 
length, Mr. Welland seemed gradually recover- 
ing from his delusion, or rather suffering that 
state of lassitude and reflection that naturally 
follows long and violent excitement. He became 
grave and thoughtful, silent and gloomy, and 
exhibited extraordinary marks of tendernesa for 
Maria, and of kindness for Mortram, and he no«r 
seemed as eager to precipitate their union as he 
had before been desirous to delay it: He, there- 
. fore, willingly consented to the proposal of the 
latter, that it should be concluded immediately ; 
still there were some cursed delays, which, from 
his procrastinating habits, he seemed to think 
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absolutely necessary; at length, however, Francis 
prevailed upon him to fix a day, at the^distaiice 
of only a week. 

^* His conduct, during this week, was as ex- 
traordinary as it had been ever since he came to 
London, though it was of a different description ; 
he seemed at one moment eager for its termina^- 
tioo,and the next to wish that termination mi^t 
never arrive; he was sometimes sunk in the 
most profound gloom, at others, he gave way to 
violent bursts of anger, and at others, again, he 
made the most abject apologies to Mortram and 
to Maria. 

• ^^ Mortram was utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend the meaning of his behaviour, and could 
only imagine it arose from being impelled by his 
honour to fulfil an engagement he now wished 
to avoid ; but, even if it were so, he resolved 
not to be biassed by the wavering conduct of so 
weak a being ; he saw that his own happiness 
andfthe happiness of Maria were at stake, and be 
determined not to sacrifice both to the caprice 
of a man, who had formerly been so eager to 
bring about their union. 

" In this manner the week wore slowly away. 
The sixth day came ; Francis spent the evening, 
as usual, with Maria, and retired, to see her no 
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more till he meet her a bride on the followkt^ 
morning. Mr. Welland was out, but his eb* 
sence was scarcely marked by his family, who 
gradually retired, with the exception of Maria 
and her mother, both of whom were accustomisd 
V> sit up for his return, the one frcxn and^nt 
habit, the other from filial affsction. It was, 
very late when he came home ; later, perhaps, 
than he had ever returned to his house; ha 
rushed hastily into the room where his wife audi 
daughter, were sitting, stared wildly at them, 
and without speaking, seized a light, and ran to 
the apartment he was wont to call his library* 

<^Both Maria and her mother were silent, 
each dreading to tell the other the strange pre* 
sentiments that crowded across her breast, for 
the disturbed looks of Mr. Welland had given 
rise to the same feeling in both. They fate 
petrified with horror, for a time, while they heard 
him walking round his room with violent ^ta<- 
tion, stumbling over the fnmiture, and strikiiig 
his hands furiously upon the taUe. At length 
Mr& Welland resolved to go to him, and open- 
ing his door, she inquired if any thing mad^ 
him uneasy. ^ Evei*y thing makes me uneasy !' 
he replied sternly ; ^ and you have made me 
more uneasy than all — send up your daughter. 
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and let me see whether she will not add the 
finishing blow to my misery-' There was a 
fierceness, a violence, about him as he spoke, 
that admitted of no dday ; his wife withdrew in 
silence, and reported his words to Maria, who 
went to his room with feelings allied to those of 
a wretch mounting the scaffold. 

^^ She found him sitting at a table covered 
with papers, his looks were wild and haggard, 
fais eyes red and swelled, his lips and cheeks of a 
deadly paleness, and his hair thinned and de- 
ranged, as if he had torn it by handfuls from his 
head. Every thing around seemed to partake 
of his disorder ; — the floor was covered with the 
furniture thrown about in confusion, and with 
the wreck of books and curiosities, and a large 
mirror that hung over the fire-place was dashed 
to pieces. 

^* ' Miss Welland^' he exclaimed, as his 
daughter entered, * Miss Welland' — he stopped, 
and she vainly endeavoured to fill up the inter- 
val — * Miss Welland,^ he continued, * I sent for 
you to tell you, you must think no more of 
Francis Mortram.' * Think no more of Francis 
Mortram?' repeated Maria, scarcely able to com- 
prehend the meaning of what she heard, and 
Utterly unable to frame an answer. * Those 
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'were my words, Miss Welland,' exclaimed her 
father, in a voice of thunder, as if he gathered 
strength and argument from vociferatioti. I, 
have this night,* he continued, * received a pro- 
posal for you, from Mr. Dale, -and I insist upon 
your taking him/ 

** It would far exceed both my powers and my 
limits to repeat the conversation that ensued. 
The spirit of Maria was aroused, she consi- 
dered herself virtually the wife of Mortram, and 
she spoke as it became her. Even her father was 
moved by her arguments and her supplications, 
he became cooler, and he spoke calmly, * Maria,'' 
said he, ' I am ruined — utterly ruined ! your 
mother's extravagance, and my own accursed in- 
fatuation, have brought me to beggary. That 
infernal villain Sharkesmouth has stripped me 
of every thing — God eternally confound him ! — 
I have accepted bills, to cover my losses, to more 
than four times the amount of all I possess fn 
'the world. In a few days I must be in prison, 
and all my children beggars, unless you are 
made a sacrifice.'* 

"*But how can my being sacri6ce3,' ex- 
claimed Maria, * pay Lord Sharkesmouth ?* 

** * Ah ! I had forgot,' cried Welland, *Dale has 
generously interposed, and offers to meet every 
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bill, to take them up, and place them iu my 
hands, if you consent to be his >- and you must 
consent, you will not suffer us all to be driven 
starving into the world. Besides, you will be 
no loser, you see from this action that he is 
generous, you know that he is rich, and you 
will yet be happy/ 

" Maria was so much overpowered by this 
horrible display of the misery about to inclose 
her family, that she could scarcely speak ; she 
requested, however, that Mortram might be 
informed of the danger, but her father again 
burst out into fury. * Tell me not of Mortram,* 
he exclaimed, ^ what can he do ? can he help 
us ? do you not know that he also is a gambler? 
ay, and a ruined gambler, too, though he fan- 
cies he has reformed ! But look at me. Miss 
Welland, when you hear of a reformed gambler 
— in a word, Maria, give me your consent, or,' 
(pushing aside some papers, and displaying a 
brace of pistols,) * there lies my resource ; for I 
will never outlive the disgrace of my name, and 
the ruin of my family.' 

" ' But, Sir,' said Maria, endeavouring to turn 
him from his purpose, by not replying directly 
to the point, ^ will you not be equally disgraced 
by breaking your promise to Mortram ?' ^ No, 
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thou fooir exclaimed her father, Hhe world 
will applaud me for giving you to a rich man, 
in preference to a poor one.' 

" To trace minutely the working of human 
feeling in a weak mind, rapidly verging towards 
wickednesi^, is a painful search. Perhaps could 
any one have clearly seen all that passed in the 
«oul of Welled, he would have discovered that 
be felt little soiTow for the pain lie was inflict- 
tug on Mortram and his daughter; perhaps, 
even, that he was really glad an opportunity 
hod occurred that enabled him to break off their 
marriage, and give her to a richer suitor, in a 
manner that would shield him froip the censure 
of the world; and, perhaps, his only fear was, 
that she should refuse to obey him ; for 
Welland was no longer the simple and generous 
being he had been, temptation, instead of puri* 
fyiug, bad corrupted him, and Im simplicity 
had given place to all the low artifices of a weak 
and degraded mind. 

*^ To obtain the consent of his daughter, 
there£cKre, he had recourse to a thousand wiles, 
threats, entreaties, and representations, calcu- 
lated to move either hQX terrors or affectiqn — 
but why should I delay a conclusion you m\ist 
have already anticipated — be fully succeeded-^ 
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Maria looked upon herself as alone cd{iable of 
preserving her father and his family from de- 
struction, she^ave the required promise, and 
fell fainting on the floor, 

*' I pass over the miseries of that horrible night, 
and of the still more horrible morning that 
ensued, which iras to have dawned upon h«r 
a joyful bride, for they are beyond my powef s 
of description. At an eariy hour on that sor- 
rowful morning, Mr. Welland went to the hcvose 
of Mortram. What passed between them was 
never exactly known, high words were heard, 
and Welland made *a precipitate retreat, 
screaming for aid, and looking like one who 
fled from some imminent danger. Shortly after 
his return home, Mortram arrived at his resi- 
dence, he forced his way in, although the ser- 
vants were ordered not to admit him, and he 
rushed into the room where. the family were 
sitting, ffifid demanded a private audience of 
Maria. It was granted, for such was the fire 
and fierceness of his looks that no one dared 
relVise ; even the elder, brbther, who, since the 
arrival of the family in town, had become a 
buck, and was really a man of courage, was 
cowed by them, and walked sullenly out of the 
room. 
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*' Mortram endeavoured to be calm, and to 
listen attentively to Maria, who, assuring hinr 
that she suffered as much as he did, laid before 
him the whole affair, ^she had learnt it from 
her father. But when she threw herself upon 
his generosity, and begged him to pity and 
forget her, his passions again burst forth. 
Fixing upon her one of those dreadfully stem 
looks which are only looked by men exercising 
an unnatural eontroul over the fury of anger 
he exclaimed, ^I see it now, I am to sanction 
and applaud your fickleness and vanity. This 
is all artifice ! all a plot between you and your 
father, to make me forego my claim, and 
admire your generosity in sacrificing yourself 
to a man infinitely richer than myself; but learn, 
Miss Welland, that I am not a puppet to be 
moved as you direct ; know, that I penetrate 
your contrivance, and see that you are a mere 
venal thing, willing to be sold, or to sell yourself, 
to the highest bidder ; and know, that I despise 
you even more than I ever loved youf lie 
was striding from the room with a bitter smile 
on his features, and the rage of the damned in 
his soul, when she stopped him, and begged 
him to think less harshly of her. He dashed 
her from him, and, overcome with sorrow and 
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the violence of his strength, she fell imd lay for 
a moment senseless* But the anger of Mortram 
was too violent to be affected even by this acci** 
dent, he rang the bell, and pointing out the 
condition of Maria to the servant, he coldly 
left the house. 

^Mnstead of returning home, he went imme- 
diately to the residence of a friend, whom he 
instantly employed to convey a challenge to hia 
rival ; but Dale, instead of sending the answer 
Mortram had expected, (for he w^s somewhat a 
celebrated duellist,) merely returned a verbal 
reply, stating that he saw no reason for fighting 
to prove his title to that which was already in- 
disputably his by right of purchase. Up^H^ the 
receipt of this answer, Mortram again dis^ 
patched a letter to Dale, calling upon him ia 
the most peremptory manner to meet him ; and 
Dale sent a still more insolent reply, adverting 
to his dignity, as the official superior of the 
challenger, and threatening to use his power to 
injure him ; but this Mortram little feared, for 
in those days men in office were not so pure as 
they are in these disinterested times, and Dale 
was far from bdng immaculate. Mortram, 
therefore, once more sent forth his messenger, 
with a positive command to his enemy to mee( 
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him, tltreateniDg to post him for a coward, hi 
ease of refusal^ and answering his threats of 
supdior official power, by similar denunciations 
of parliamentary inquiry. 

^* In reply to this last epistle, he was served 
with a summons by a police officer ; obliged to 
attend before a magistrate^ and there bound 
ttver to keep the peace towards Charles Van- 
daele Dale, Esq. under forfeiture of a heavy 
and ruinous penalty. 

^' I have already told you, that Dale was a 
man who hesitated at nothing, and who formed 
strange and unnatural plans, that none but him- 
self could comprehend ; he seemed now resolved 
to employ all his powers tp destroy the happi- 
ness of his former friend, and to urge bim to 
madness ; though, perhaps, this was no very 
uncommon design, for few are found of suffix- 
dent liberality to forgive those whom they have 
injured. Dale was, however, rich, and pos- 
sessed of great influence ; every body, there- 
fore, supposed he must be right, and Mortram 
wrong, for at that period the majority of the 
people seemed to think that a rich man was 
impeccable, an opinion that has descended, with 
some modification, to the present day, notwith- 
standing the endeavours of a certain party to 
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Aiew that a rich man is, ipso facto, guilty of 
every vice in the catalogue of crime. 

^^ But if Dale hated Mortram, Mortrom hal}ed 
Dale; in fact, the most intense hatred took pos- 
sesion of both their bosoms, and their feelings 
can be compared to none but those of the 
damned, who, having .urged on each other to 
sin in this world, abhor each other eternally in 
the next. They had recourse to every means 
of defaming and injuring each other, from the 
most open contiivance to the mo^ secret strata* 
gem ; and, in truth, they laid open to the world 
anecdotes of each other, which set both their 
daraeters in a dubious light. Most bitterly 
How did Mortram regret his misspent time; 
faadhp adhered closely to his business, and cuL 
Itvated the firtendship of those able to serve 
him, ai^ got, as he might have done, into paiv 
liaioaenty he felt that he should have been able 
to cope with, and, perhaps, overcome his oppo^ 
sent; for he had a steadiness of hatred, and 
an undivided enmity to his foe, which Dak 
could not entertain, as he always had innumer** 
able parallel a£Pairs upon his hands.- 
( <f But, whatever advantages Mortram eqojed 
in. energy and concentration of. thougl^ Dale 
opposed by superior coolness axid influence^ and 

i3 
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hy an artful application of his powers and 
means of injury. In one respect, indeed, they 
were better matched than may appear fi;om the 
disparity of their ranks and fortunes. Dale^ as 
I have already said, stood in fear of parliament 
tary inquiry into his official conduct, and, to say 
the truth, so did his opponent; yet Dale dared 
not make use of his influence to deprive his 
enemy of his situation, because, as soon, as Mor« 
tram had nothing to lose, he would be abl^ 
without further danger, to furnish all his know* 
ledge to the opposition, who were then getting 
formidable in the houses, and who would gladly 
have seized an opportunity to expose, and per* 
haps punish, a ministerial member. 

<< Revenge is an extraordinary ^nd incon* 
sastent passion. Mortram woold^ at times, re- 
solve to pursue his official career^with vigilance, 
on purpose to Ak himself in the govemment, 
and thus meet Dale on equal terms ; but this 
was a long and doubtful course, and after 
continuing it awhile, he would rush into all his 
former dissipation, partly with the hope of rais% 
ing a fortune by play, partly with an impotent 
desire of ruining Sharkesmouth, whom he still 
conadered the author of his misfortune, though^ 
in truth, that artful noble had been, in some de« 
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gree, the dupe of Dale, to whom he had soldi 
the bills accepted by Welland, for about a 
fourth part of their nominal value, and in total 
Ignorance of the use he intended to make of 
them; otherwise, it is but justice to his grasp- 
ing talents, to observe, that he would have* 
demanded a premium upon them. 

*' While the rivals were thus doing every 
thing to ruin and destroy each other, Dale en- 
joyed, in some degree, the rewards of success ; 
« he was received as the aeknowledged lover and 
future husband of Maria, by her family, and 
the newspapers announced that he was shortly 
about to lead her to the altar ; but, notwitti- 
standing this assertion, the marriage did not 
take place, and Mortram, whose anger towards 
her was now cooled, began to entertain hopes 
that he might be able to prevent it. He, there^ 
fore, again attempted to see her, but here he was 
disappointed ; she was ill, and never quitted the 
house, unless when she went out occasionally for 
exercise in a carriage, and then her father and 
her mother, or sisters, accompanied her ; while 
Dale, followed by two servants, rode by the 
lade of the coach, under pretence of protecting* 
her and her father from the violence of Mor- 
tsam. But, notwithstanding all his precaution^ 
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f 

Dale could'not'jMrerent his rival from occasion- 
ally pas»ng his mistress, for M ortram, partly 
tbroDgb deme of tormenting his enemy, and 
partly through a wish to see Maria, kept a close 
vatoh upon her movements, and whenever she 
did go out, never failed to meet her. 

'^ Unfortunately, this was a point upon which 
Francis could not employ all* his powers towards 
p^lexing Dale. He was too much attached 
to Maria to sport with her feelings, and he at 
length relinquished his pursuit, lest he should 
in^re her by following her. The delicacy of 
Mortram thus gave Dale an important advan- 
tage, but still the ill-health or resolution of 
Maria would not allow him to profit by it. 

" The first time Miss WeDand saw Dale, after 
M<ntram had received his dismissal, she deter- 
mined to make an attempt to interest his gene- 
rosity in her favour; she, therefore, desired a 
private audience of him, and laid before him a 
statement of her feelings for his rival. But, 
contrary to her hopes, this proceeding produced 
no effect upon her new admirer ; he coolly re- 
plied, that he was aware of all the difficulties 
he had to encounter, and that he was resolved 
to meet them. She had, indeed, imfortunately 
chosen almost the only method possible to in- 
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flame his passion, for had she appeared to yield 
willingly to his wishes, and affected to despise 
her former lover, he would have quitted her as 
an object unworthy of hkn ; but it was the 
difficulty, the apparent impossilHlity of success^ 
that drew him on, and he, as it were, bent up 
bis whole mind to overcome the (Uslike, or rather 
hatred, she manifested to him. 
'. ^^ His conduct towards her, could the method 
he had taken to jH'event her being the wife of 
another have been forgotten, was the tenderest 
and most affectionate ; he behaved, in fact, as if 
resolved to force her to love him, notwithstand- 
ing the just cause she had to hate him. If he 
prevented her from marrying another, he did 
not obUge her to marry him ; he seemed to ap- 
preciate her situation, and to be willing to allow 
her time to overcome her hopeless affection for 
Mortram, which he always mentioned with a 
degree of calmness and deliberation, such as feM» 
men could have assumed, when speaking of the 
love a mistress bears a rival. But, if he did 
not force her immediate compliance with his 
wishes, he took care to keep her, or rather her 
father, completely in his power, by retaining 
the bills accepted by Welland, and these, he 
declared, he never would give up until Maria 
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was indissolubly his ; at the same time, so me^ 
thodically did he arrange his plans, he offered 
to enter into an a^eement, binding himself to 
deliver them to Mr. Welland a& soon as ht9 
daughter became his ^ife. 

*^ Although Mortram, from the delicacy of his 
affection for Maria, had ceased to pursue her 
openly, he yet endeavoured to communicate with 
her in private, and found means, with the assist- 
ance of her maid, to convey a letter to her ; but 
she refused to peruse it, and sent it back, accom-^ 
})anied by a note, written without anger, or without 
that affectation of anger, which so many women in 
her »tuation would have a.ssumed. She merely 
stated, that, since she had believed it her duty as a 
daughter and a sister to sacrifice herself to Dale, 
receiving letters from Mortram would only add to 
her sorrow, and writing letters to her would only 
increase his unhappiness ; and she entreated him 
to forget that she had ever existed, and to re- 
collect that there were many others who could 
make him as happy as she could have done. 
There was something about her letter so kind, 
yet so resolute, that it even raised Mortram's 
admiration of her, while the recollection . that 
he had lost so perfect a being stung him to the 
heart, and, as usual, all bis fury reverted ta 
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Dale, the author of bis misfortune ; for som&i 
thing like a cessation of hostilities had taken 
place on the side of Mortram, while he had 
been endeavouring . to open a communication 
ivith Maria. » 

** The revival of open warfare between the 
two enemies was like the opening of a fresh 
campaign to two contending armies, for, dunng 
the time they had been separated, both had 
been as it ncere recruiting their vengeance, and 
meditating pISms for destroying each other. I 
cannot detail to you the variety of manners in 
which their baleful passions exhibited them* 
selves, for, as their operations were principally 
on .each others feelings, but few events have 
been recorded, and those few I would rather 
leave you to imagine than relate. Let it suffice 
to say, that even Maria seemed to have become 
a secondary consideration ; Dale neglecting her, 
perhaps, to concentrate his whole mind to injure 
Mortram, and Mortram endeavouring to forget 
that she was concerned in the dispute, through 
delicacy and affection for her. 

<* An opportunity now occurred, that enabled 
Dale to strike his opponent a mortal blow. He 
bad long seen that the party to which he was 
attached was sinking, and he secretly connected 
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Uofeelf with' tbe <^po6ition ; a sudden change 
toi4i place in the ministry, and he was raised by 
Imjnew agaociates to a higher rank than he had 
^eti with hia former friends. The effect of this 
(jbtoi^ of party was quickly visible. Mortram 
ir^. informed that charges of importance bad 
bwi exhibited against him before < the board)^ 
and that be was suspended fcom his oflke, while 
an inquiry was going on. This blow he we}| 
]mew had been dealt by Dale, and, resolved 
upon revenge^ he did not hesitate to put .(be 
former ministers, now the oppoation, in possets 
non of ail he knew affecting his enemy, and 
Dale, in his turn, was accused in. the house* 
But the new ministry brought off by powerful 
majorities the man who had quitted his fewer 
fijends to join them; the charges against bii^ 
were declared frivolous and vexatious, and said 
to emanate merely from the malice of the faUea 
party ; and the public were easily persuaded thatt 
far from being guilty of any thing whatever* he 
was indeed a most astonishing patrioL 

^^Dale having triumphed on this occasion^ 
pusbed his advantage with redoubled energy ; 
every action of Mortram's was scanned with the 
cknest scrutiny, accounts long imagined settled 
^ece exaituned, explanations were demanded 
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d)at couM haidly be given, bo long is titiie^iK!^ 
elapsed since the events to which the j refeff^ 
had taken place; the most trifling ctrctnnstaneeis' 
were magnified into crimes of the blackest Aie; 
^in a word, enough was made out to satisfy thie^ 
public, had the affair become the subject <6t 
investigation, that Mortram was guilty of some^ 
thing, though what was not distinctly vidble^^ 
But, as enough had not been discovered to watt* 
rant < the board^ in dismissing him altogether^ 
that generous body very clemently superaH-^ 
nuated him, at the age of seven and twenty, 
upon a pension that was barely sufiicbnt to 
keep him from starving. 

*< This intelligence came upon Mortram Hke 
a thunderclap, but it came accompanied by 
reflections that prevented him from giving way 
to the fury he felt at the receipt of it. When 
it was first brought to him, he was sitting with 
several of his friends, among whom was the 
lawyer he confidentially employed. He at first 
gave way to a paroxysm of rage, but recollecting 
that his vexation might be reported to his enemy, 
who would, of course, enjoy it, he suddenly 
calmed himself, but he swore deeply, in the 
presence of all, to be revenged. The lawyer 
recalled him to himselfi by hinting, that he iMid 
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better provide for his immediate safety, (ot he 
was. agaia deeply in debt, and his creditors^ 
would, no doubt, now be eager for payment. 
The desire of vengeance supported Franoiff 
under this new or at least unforeseen visitation ; 
he resolved immediately to withdraw fr<»ff 
liondon, for be had no doubt that Dale would 
even urge his creditors to oppress him, and he 
felt some pleasure in the idea of foiling him, if 
such should be his intention ; he knew, besides^ 
that while he retained his liberty, he should be 
able to pursue his vindictive plans against his^ 
enemy, and that, if once immured within the 
walls of a prison, he should be ruined beyond 
redemption, and unable to make use of any 
c^qxartunity of reinstating himself in office, 
should his friends again come into power ; jEbr 
in those days a debtor might be in gaol for years, 
unless liberated by an act of grace. 

** He, therefore, empowered the lawyer to com- 
pofund and arrange with his creditors, eolteeted 
what money he 6ould, settled the manner m 
which he was to receive his pension, and secretly 
departed for a village on the coast of Sussex^ 
where, by means of passing under another name," 
be hoped to remain concealed, till his afiain^ 
allowed him to appear again in London. 
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However calmly and dispassionately Mor- 
tram bad acted while in the presence of hid 
friends, all his self-controul abandoned him the 
instant he quitted the metropolis ; he gave wby 
to horrible bursts of impotent rage^ he uttered 
terrible yet unmeaning blasphemies, and impre- 
cated the most dreadful and complicated curses 
on the heads of his enemies ; in fact, his whole 
time was spent between violence and Janguor, 
and he could scarcely be said to think. He 
was but a few days, perhaps a week, upon his 
journey, yet, during that time, his features and 
pecson underwent a greater change than many 
years would have effected in the ordinary coursA 
of nature. 

<< When he arrived at the village, his feelings 
were perhaps more painful than they had been 
whilst travelling ; he was entirely cut off from 
the society and the occupations in which he had 
lo kmg been engaged ; he could no longer execute 
any plan for reinstating his circumstanoes, or 
revenging himself on his enemy, and his retreat 
eeemed only to differ from a prison in the par« 
ticular of having no one to share his misery ; for 
in a prison the number of the wretched softens 
the sorrow of individuals. 
^ ** His only amusement^ his only business, now 
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was, to \«alk along the margin of the sea^ and 
meditate desperate and visionary plans ; and, 
-while bis eye seemed fixed upon the watem 
breaking oyer the chalk- rocks, which there 
oppose them, and his ear alone attentive to the 
fi^ce murmurs oi the surge, bis heart and 
mind were intensely bent upon London, and his 
very soul wrapped in plans for re-estubljsbing hia 
fortune, and gratifying bis revenge. 

^ ^^ He was sitting, one day, buried in these pto- 
found and painful musings, and yet at limes 
awakening as it were, and forcing himself to 
observe a small lugger moored close to the beacb^ 
about which some fishennen were busily engagsd^^ 
when his attention was suddenly arrested by the 
sound of voices that he thought not imkiioim tq 
him. He suddenly started up, and bebelddose 
to him, his. hated enemy Dale^ t^sgether with 
Lords Sharkesmouth and Granderbury^ It was 
the. first time they had met face to face, since 
Dale refused his challenge* Moriram auujinilly 
imagined that they bad traced him to his retreat^ 
and were come further to insult or injure him, 
and he stood in the midst of the way, and glared 
fiercely at them, though without speakings nor 
would he have spoken, had not Dale birushed 
rudely against \msi9 and said, with a dneer' to 
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Sharkesxnouth, <The miserable wretch before 
us, is the man who imagined he could move the 
whole British parliament to crush me ;' to which 
the peer muttered a reply, of which the words 
^ moving object' alone were audible. 

" The blood of Mortram boiled in his veins 
at this insolent, though witless sarcasm ; he 
attempted to retort, but his anger was too violent 
to allow him to speak, and with one blow of his 
fist he levelled the arrogant noble with the sands 
of the c^ore.^ 

** * Villain !" exclaimed Dale, stepping back, 
and drawing a small pistol from his waistcoat 
pocket, (for ever ^nce Mortram' challenged him 
he had made a parade of going armed, under 
pretence of expecting to be murdered,) * Villain I 
what have you done ? have you followed us here 
fkinssasttnate us?^ 

v:^* *'The reason of my being here will soon be 
b£ little importance to one of us,' replied 
Meriram, drawing his sword,^ (in those days 
every gentleman wore a sword,) * for one of us 
will never leave this place alive.' 

^* ^ I am sure I shall,' said Dale, with a sneer, 
<an4 so will you, unless you cut your own 
throat. I do not pity you enough to rid you of 
.yourmiserablecxi^tence.— Ojr are you/ continued 
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he, ^ going to enact the Brutus, and fall hermc- 
ally on your own blade? — Nay,' he added^ 
observing Mortram drawing closer to hinij * if 
you advance one step nearer, t will shoot you^ 
as I would any other fellow who stopped me on 
the highway.' 

" * Are we then,' exclaimed Mortram, * to fight 
with such unequal weapons ? — yet be it so ;^ and 
as he spoke, he passed his sword through the 
body of his antagonist, who, at the same instant 
taking a momentary but steady aim, lodged a 
ball in his breast. Both reeled and fell on the 
sand, rolling and wallowing in their blood, in the 
stupor caused by. their wounds. Sharkesmouth 
ran to assist his friend; Ganderbury, moved 
by pity, and the recollection of former kindness, 
strove to help Mortram, while the fishermen, 
who were about the small vessel, hastened to 
offer their services to all. 
" Dale almost immediately recovered his senses, 

and his first words were an inquiry whether 
Mortram yet lived. * No, indeed, he is dead,' 
replied Ganderbury ; * and indeed it was a shame 
of you, I must say, Mr. Dale, to kill a man you 
have already so much injured.** 

" * If he is dead I am sorry, indeed,' returned 
Dale, half mimicking the simple Ganderbury, 
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.^^ andiodeed I have good reason^ for if he had lived, 
I should have had the pleasure of seeing him 
hanged. I take you both to witness,' he con- 
tinued, ^ that he attacked and stabbed me, and 
that I only €hot him in self-defence."* — * And 
that he knocked me down,' added Sfaarkes- 
mouth, * because I attempted to prevent him.^ 

" While Dale was thus speaking, an old sailor, 
•or fisherman, who had run from the lugger I 
have mentioned, with a bottle of brandy in his 
hand, was endeavouring to staunch his wounds 
by applying handkerchiefs dipped in that li- 
quor to them. In a sho^t time he succeeded 
an stopping the blood, and the wounded man 
was then borne off to the nearest house, ac- 
companied by Sharkesmouth, who went to see 
that surgical aid was immediately procured, 
and to give information of the affray to the 
nearest magistrate; and such was the hatried 
Dale yet bore to Mortram, that he charged the 
fishermen to secure him, should he revive, and 
to see him lodged in prison, if he shewed the 
least sign of animation. 

** As soon as he was gone, the fishermen began 
to crowd about Mortram, and as such sudden 
accidents produce a momentary equality, they 
were all eager in their inquiries of Gander- 
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bury, concerning the dispute; and the peef^ 
glad to find himself surrounded by a circle of 
reverential listeners, (a pleasure he did not fre^ 
quently enjoy,)' lost no time in satisfying their 
curiosity ; and, perhaps, in the manner of a 
weak man, fond of exciting the wonder of those 
with whom he conversed, he even exaggerated 
the injuries Mortram had received ; and, as 
his discourse suited the feehngs of his audi- 
ence, he soon raised their detestation to the 
highest pitch, against both Dale and Sharkes- 
mouth. The aged sailor, in particular, swore 
that had he known the case he would not have 
wasted a drop of brandy upon Dale, and, as 
if to atone for his error, he now applied him- 
self with redoubled ardour to Mortram, pour- 
ing spirits down his throat, rubbing his tem- 
ples, and, in fact, employing every method he 
could* imagine to restore animation. 

'* After some time he was successful ; the 
wounded man opened his eyes, and by degrees 
began to recollect what had passed, and to 
comprehend what was going on around him* 
* Oh, Frank Mortram ! Frank Mortram !' ex- 
claimed Ganderbury, * how could you be so 
rash as to attack Vandaele ? — he swears he will 
hang you if you recover ; and I think he will 
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be able, with the assistance of Sharkesmouth, 
for you know that they will swear any thing — 
not but what I will swear on your side, and 
stand to it, that they attacked you first, for 
heaven forbid that I diould see you hanged, 
when an oath or two will bring you off, for 
I am a nobleman as well as Sharkesmouth, and 
have as good a right to perjure myself.^ 

*' The fearful anticipations and the promises 
of the simple Ganderbury were alike lost upon 
Mortram ; he could not comprehend them, and 
so deadly a sickness at that time pervaded 
his frame, that death in any manner seemed a 
relief to him. The ancient Triton, who had, 
throughout the affair, made himself so busy, 
now appeared determined to take upon him- 
self to be the protector of Mortram. * If the 
case be as you say, my lord,' said he, in a 
sort of half-confideatial, half-inflated tone, and 
like that of a man who felt that he was con- 
ferring with a lord, * why, I say. Sir, that the 
best thing will be to get your friend out o£ 
the country. Sir, for it is no use to stay here, 
and be hanged, my lord/ * Ay, what you 
say is very true, my good fellow,' replied Gan. 
derbury ; ^ but then he is not fit to be moved ; 
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besides, if he were, he cannot fly across the 
duuinel.' * Why, Sir, as I said before, Sir/ 
quoth the man of the sea, ^ better run all risks 
than stay with the certainty of being hailed ; 
and as for crossing the sea, yonder lugger is 
from Cherbourg, (a fair trader, your honour,') 
very confidentially, ^ and will cast loose as soon 
as the tide serves.^ ^ In that case,' said Can* 
derbury, willing to serve his friend, or, at least, 
to get him out of the way, and, perhaps, not 
caring much what went of him afterwards, ^ I 
think the best thing we can do for him is to 
put him (HI board.^ ^ Th^ devil take the law* 
yers,' shouted the aged merman, ^ I shall be 
glad to get him out of their hands, if it be only 
to spite them, for they will hang him to a ca> 
tainty.' * Nay, my good fellow,' quoth Gan* 
derbury, willing to display his large share o( 
information, * the lawyers cannot alter the laws 
of the land ; if my friend has broken the law, 
and a jury find him guilty' — * No, no, I say 
it is all the cursed lawyers, Sir,' interrupted 
the fisherman, * a gang of thieves, who will 
not let an honest man run a tub of Hollands 
without punishing him, though. Sir, my lord, 
I mean; if ybu should have occasion for a« 
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imd here his voice sunk into a whisper, unin^ 
telligible to any but the person to whom it was 
particularly addressed. 

^ The instant Mortram was lifted from the 
earth he^again fainted ; the fishermen, however, 
bore him on board the lugger, which had come 
from Normandy, with a cargo of the apples, or 
more properly of the apple-brandy, of that 
province. She was instantly unmoored, and the 
fishermen, jumping into their boats, towed her 
from the beach, their movements bdng accele^ 
rated by the appearance of the constables, and 
a gang of assistants, collected from all the ale* 
houses in the parish, who arrived on the shore 
almost the same instant the smuggler departed. 

^^ These worthy officials, either supposing 
their claim to the body of Mortram ended the 
moment he quitted the land, or, more probably, 
not choosing to risk a squabble with the fisher- 
men, who were so busy carrying him away, after 
loitering for a while, returned to ^ve an account 
of the failure of their mission to Lord Sharkes* 
mouth, who, enraged to think that a man who 
had knocked him down, had escaped at a time 
when it appeared nothing would save him from 
destruction, hastened down to the beach, got into 
a boat, with all he could assemble, and pulled 
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out to sea, in pursuit of the smuggler. But the 
honest Norman, knowing that he might be 
chaced for other reasons than for carrying off 
a wounded duellist, hoisted all his sail, and 
skimming hke a bird along the surface of the 
water, soon left Sharkesmouth and his con- 
stables behind him. 

" As you may imagine, the revenge of Dale 
was now far from satisfied ; it seemed, indeed, 
as if nothing but the execution of Mortram could 
slake the violent thirst of vengeance that con- 
sumed him. He instantly dispatched an exag- 
gerated account of all that had passed, confirmed 
on. oath before a justice of the peace, to the 
office of the secretary of state, and measures 
were instantly taken for procuring Mortram 
from France. Indeed, it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that a strong presumptive case could be 
made out against the fugitive. He had chosen 

the village of as a retreat, yet, by a 

singular coincidence, Dale had been, together 
with his two companions, several days on a vist 
to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, when he 
arrived there ; and appearances, therefore, were 
that he had followed tliem to execute the ven- 
geance he had sworn to inflict ; nay, the means 
by which he had escaped were declared to have 
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been premeditated, and previously arranged, for 
few were willing to believe that the smuggler 
was on the spot, and ready to sail by mere 
chance. It is scarcely necessary to repeat all that 
could be urged against the unfortunate Mortram; 
quite enough was deposed by Dale and Sharkes- 
inouth, to give his conduct the air of a cold-- 
blooded arid calmly-planned attempt to murder, 
his successful rival; and as the newspapers, with 
their usual love of the horrible, took care to 
exaggerate every feature of the case, all the 
world became certain that Mortram was one of 
those desperate and sanguinary characters who 
arise, from time to time, to astonish and confound 
mankind by their enormities. Dale, seeing to 
what a height the public curiosity and detestation 
had arrived, took care to do every thing in his 
power to excite it. By his means, portraits of 
Mortram were exhibited in every print shop, pam- 
phlets were published, containing extraordinary 
accounts of his life and actions, and falsehoods of 
every description were hawked about the streets 
concerning him ; in fact, so violent was the pre- 
judice raised against him, that it would have 
been impossible to assemble an unbiassed jury to 
try him. 
: ^' I have said that measures were taken to, 
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leclaim Mortram from France. A pcdice ofSoer^ 
who knew his person^ was.dispatched from London 
to identify faim, and with the aid of the French 
authorities, proceeded to Ch«ix)urg, where 
he found the smuggler who had carried him 
away ; but Mortram he coald not find ; he had 
died during the voyage, and the officer returned 
to London with only a certificate of his decease 
and burial. I could not find words to express 
the anger of Dale and Sharkesmouth, when they 
found that their victim had thus escaped them, 
§or they had gloated upon the idea of seeing him 
executed, till it became in a manner necessary to- 
their happiness that he should die on a scaffold. 
Neither can I tell the grief of the unhappy 
motlier of the deceased, thus deprived of him 
who was her delight and pride, and left desolate 
in her old age. Perhaps the only persons who 
felt pleased at his untimely end were his bottle- 
beaded coui^ns, who had so long prophecied his 
downfall, and they rejcriced, because it at once- 
proved their prophetic powers, and gratified their 
envy of one who had risen so far above them. 

" There is a certain revolution of opinion, to 
which our nearest continental neighbours have 
^ven the name of reaction, and no sooner was' 
the death of Mortram publicly known, than-tBis 
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reaction operated powerfully in hia fftvour. 
Every one could now discover that he had been 
infamously treated, that he had been persecuted 
beyond the endurance of human nature^ thaX 
Dale had united the villain and the coward ia 
his conduct towards him, and, in fact, that he 
liad been made a sacrifice to a malignant and 
fiowerful enemy: for now, Mortram's friends^ 
finding the tide turned in his favour, took care 
to display all the injuries he had received* Even 
Ganderbury and the fishermen, the only peiv 
sons who had shewn a desire U> serve him in his 
difficulties, now came in for a share of blama 
It was said that, but for them, he might yet 
4iave been alive, for he would certainly havj^ 
been acquitted, and equally certain that he could 
not outlive the motion of a ship ; and the good 
jpec^e who said this, forgot, during their lament 
tations, that had he been tried while the pr^ 
judice was strong against him, he would certainly 
have been found guilty. In fine, as may fre^ 
tjuently be observed, directly he was dead, an4 
pity could avail him nothing, every body pitied 
him, and declared that he was murdered« 

*^ The current of public anger was now tur|^<$d 
against Dale and Sharkesmouth, and both c^^ 
4hem were represented as even worse than they 
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were ; for it is in men as in dark coloured cb^ 
jects, few are so Tery black that it is impossible 
to paint them blacker. The charges which had 
been brought against the former in the house 
were now recollected, atad canvassed by the new- 
made partizans of Moftram, and the very men 
who, but a few weeks before, had declared ihak 
he was a patriot of the most distinguished nar 
ture, noV declared that he was any thing but a 
patriot, or an honest man, while Sharkesmouth 
was declared to be, what indeed he was, a 
sharper, though a peer. But neither of thes^ 
aUies gave themselves much concern for the 
opinion of the public; Sharkesmouth^ in parti- 
cular, was so well gifted with imjpudence, thai 
he even seemed to rejoice in the bad opinion en.^ 
tertained of him; and indeed he was right, for I 
have often observed that a swindler is enabled 
to make dupes in proportion to the celebrity he 
acquires, it happening, singularly enough^ that 
fools crowd around a notorious cheat, with as 
much eagerness as they would about a grea^ 
poet, or a great Mogul, if he were in England, 
or, in fact, any other great and wonder-striking 
character. Dale^ who, perhaps, held the bpi&ion 
of the world in more perfect disdain than his 
'associate, (for he neither felt gratified nor dis;- 
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pleased by it,) paid no regard to the censures 
that Were so liberally passed upoU hkn ; he wasj 
in fact, as usual, involved in too many under- 
takings to have time to attend to any thing but 
the prosecution of his own plans ; he recovered, 
besides, but slowly from his wound, for his vio- 
lent mental exertions, when directing his machi- 
nations againtt Mortram, very much retarded 
his cure. 

^^ Butj although he gradually regained his 
health, it was observed that he did not pursue 
his enterprizes with the ardour that had formerly 
distinguished him^ and that he was frequently 
lost in thought ; indeed, his person, manners, 
and actions, betrayed a degree of languor which 
they had never before exhibited. This, most 
probably, arose from his having exhausted his 
mind in his struggle with Mortram his ; passions 
having been so long bent up to the contempla* 
tion of the great aiid fierce contest in which he 
was engaged^ could hot accommodate themselves 
to the minor intrigues to which he was how 
alone confined; This loss of energy gave rise to 
many speculations among the inquisitive and the 
idle, one of which I will notice to you. 

^^ The English j and particularly the Lon^ 
doners, claim to be extremely illuminated, and 
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free from superstitioii ; yet, perhaps, it thesis 
cUdms were fairly sifted, they would be foun4 
to rest upon a yery weak foundation. Indeed^ 
in my opinion, our fellow citizens only appear 
liberal for the same reason that a number of 
eowardfi appear brave — they are numerous ; but, 
in proof of the little illumination or wisdom of 
the Londoners of that age, I have only to men^ 
tion the Cock-lane ghost, which created so great! 
a sensation about the very period in wfiick the 
events I now detail occurred. The superstitious, 
then, gave out that the reason of Dale's gloom 
and languor was, that he was haunted by the 
apparition of - Mortram. It wds said, that the 
sjurit of that unfortunate young man, though 
visible to him alone, never quitted him, and 
many regarded him with horror, as if they ex- 
pected to behold his immaterial companion. It 
is really singular, how well the conduct of Dale 
corresponded with this whimsical report. He 
had become abstracted, and would sit for a time 
as if wholly absorbed in feelings in which they 
did not participate ; he would fix his eye with 
gloomy intensity upon vacancy, and move hisr 
lips, or mutter to himself, as if speaking to some/ 
invisible object, in words inaudible to every 
other ear« These meditations occupied but a 
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few moments^ and, indeed, were no tnore than 
he had always been given to, though of late 
they had become more marked ; but, perhaps^ 
they would never have been observed but for 
the report they seemed to corroborate. 

^^ I need scarcely observe, that it was not the 
persecutions of a spirit that gave rise to the gloom 
and depression of energy manifested by Dale* 
His vexation was caused by having in a manner 
outwitted himself. He was sincerely attached 
to Maria^ and, during the heat of his hatred 
against Mortram, he had fancied that nothing 
but the ruin and death of that detested rival 
could ensure a return of his passion ; now, he 
found that, by that very method, he had only 
redoubled the dislike Maria had always eviniced 
for him. This effect^ while it stung him to the 
very soul, increased, if possible, his hatred to 
the deceased ; he would' have given worlds, had 
he possessed them, to have restored him fo life 
and fortune, yet he felt that were he alive he 
should again attempt to destroy him. 

*^ It is true Dale still possessed the means of 
forcing Maria to marry him, for he yet retained 
the fatal bills, accepted by her father ; but he 
no longer possessed the power of employing 
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them, as he originally designed; hid passion fot 
Maria hisid assumed a degree of delicacy 'and 
intenseness, very different from the feelings he 
had first entertained for her, and he now loathed 
the idea of obtaining her hand> without acquiring 
her heart. In fact, no one knew the violent 
passion that now consumed the bosom of Dale ; 
•he loved Maria with all the energy of his sbtil, 
and he suffered the pangs of the most infuriated 
jealousy, yet he was only jealous of a dead man ; 
lie knew too well he had no cause to suspect 
that she favoured any other; all his sorrow and 
his anger arose from the fact that she did not, 
and that he knew she could not, love him, 'while 
she cherished the memory of his rival. 

^* Yet the few causes Maria gave him for Sus- 
pectitig her attachment to his late unfortunate 
opponent, were such as would have been'noticed 
by no one, but a man deeply infected with love 
or jealousy. Thus, Maria had put on mourn- 
ing when she heard of the death of Mortram, 
and persisted in wearing a ring he had given 
her ; but then it was well known that, on the 
day she received the hews of the death of her 
former lover, she had also learnt that a distant 
relation, a volunteer in the Austrian army, had 
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b^n killed fighting lAgdinst the Prussians*; and 
with regard to the ring, that was a.trifle, scarcely 
deserving of notice. 

^^ Perhaps the pains of unrequited love are 
the most bitter that a man of violent pasdons 
can feel; but, with Dale, they were accom- 
panied with so many other considerations, that 
they attacked him with tenfold violence. It 
ground him to the very soul, that he, who had 
overcome every difficulty that had ever opposed 
him, should now be unable to vanquish the 
coldness of Maria, and his heart withered at the 
recollection, that he had spent days in contriv- 
ing methods of pleasing her, and that, instead 
of the smile he had anticipated, he had only 
been repaid by a tearful glance, or a half-sup- 
pressed sigh. 

^^ On such occasions he would upbraid her in 
secret, for he never suffered anyone except her- 
self to know his feelings, and would quit her for 
a while in anger ; but, by degrees, his affec- 
tion for her would overcome all other considera^ 
tions, and he would return to seek her lovcj 
and to be disappointed. This passion for Maria 
was the only feeling that had ever existed long 
within his bosom^ and, perhaps, her coldness 
for him was the means of keeping it alive, for 
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to infepire ber with a passion equal to that he 
fdt was the only enterprize he now pursued with 
eagerness. 

*^ Xn order either to heap obligations on 
Maria, or to restore her health, which was evi« 
dently sinking, Dale, after he recovered from 
his wound, carried her, with her father, mother, 
and sisters, to Scarborough, then a fashionable 
watering-place, at his own expense, and from 
thence the whole family went to his seat of 
Dalesborougfa, where they spent some months ; 
for so eager were all the Wellands, except 
Maria, to enjoy splendour and extrayagance^ 
that they cared little by what means they 
gratified their inclination. 

** The infatuation of the Wellands had not 
yet reached its crisis, the whole family still egr 
tertained the feelings,* which, as I have already 
said, they acquired after their arrival in Lon- 
don, and, indeed, I may say, that these feelings 
every day increased in violence. Some of their 
habits, however, were changed. Mr. Welland 
no longer played, neither did any of his chil- 
dren spend beyond his means ; for Dale, who 
iunid all his eccentricities, possessed methodical 
habits, had arranged his affairs, and controlled 
his expences, through the influence he possessed 
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im holding the bills to which I have so often' 
adverted. Dale, indeed, was infinitely more, 
absolute in the family than Welland himself; 
his riches and his rank gave him great influence, 
which, added to the means of injury he pos* 
sessed, caused him to be obeyed as a being of 
superior rank, and feared as one of superior 
power. It was not from any desire to serve 
the Wellands, nor to interfere in the concerns 
of others, that he had taken upon himself the 
office of director of their expences ; his sole 
db^ectj in checking their extravagant career^ 
was, that they might not be ruined ; had that 
once taikeai place, his bills would have ceased 
to be of value, and he would have lost all power 
over Mr. Welland ; for, though he now scorned 
to employ them as he at first intended, he yet 
could not bring himself to give them up, and so 
resign a means of obtaining Maria whenever he 
pleased. But, whatever was his object, his con- 
duct was of the greatest service to Welland, 
for that weak man, although unable to con-^ 
trol himself, very readily yielded obedience! 
to any one he feared. Although the habits oi 
the family were thus rendered more regular, 
their extraordinary expectations were not in any 
d^ree affected ; they still seemed to think the 
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world resembled the Pais de Cocaigiie, the fdbPs 
paradise^ described by old writers, where every 
wish was to be gratified, and every desire to h^ 
indulged, and Mr. and Mrs. Welland most 
firmly believed that their daughters would all 
become peeresses, and their sons field-marshals 
and archbishops, and their behaviour was such 
as became the parents of such lofly personages. 

'< It was in the summer that the encounter 
between Dale and Mortram took place, and the 
Wellands passed the remainder of the year, and 
a portion of the ensuing spring, with the former 
in the country. They did not return to Lon^ 
don till March, and then, by. the advite^ or 
rather the command, of Dale, they took a house 
ih the street in which he resided ; for he desired 
to have them perpetually under his eye, ih order 
to control and regulate their movements^ iwd 
to deter any other person from addressing 
Mariai 

*^ One night, at the beginning of the mcmth 
of April, Dale had spent the evening at Wei" 
land^s. He had brought with him some present 
for Maria, which she bad received with thanks, 
but with her usiial coldness ; and he, as was com- 
mon with him, when he found his intended- 
kindness had failed, had expressed his dissatis^ 
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laction with bonsida*abli anger. Something 
like a quarrel had taken place between them, 
if that can be so called, where one party up- 
braids, and the other remains silent. Dale, 
however, had gone home, in both sorrow and 
ianger. Maria^ exhausted by uneasiness, and 
her family worn out by dissipiation, had retired 
to rest. The servants had all been long in 
bed, and the whole household was locked in th^ 
most profound repose, when a loud knocking 
at the door^ and ringing of the bells, aroused 
many of them, and they only awakened from 
their sleep to be further confused and astonished 
by the cry of fire, while the heat and glare of 
the flames, the stifling and bewildering smoke 
that filled every apartment, the crackling of 
timber, the roar of fire, the thundering of the 
knocker, the loud and interminable jangling 
of. the bells, the qiringing of rattles, and the 
smashing of glass, produced an efiect that only 
disordered those it awakened. Even the uproar 
without was overpowered by the discord within^ 
ios soon as the household became aware of theis 
danger; for the excitement of men at that 
awful crisis is such, that their voices seem to 
acquire a supernatural power^ and such is the 
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hi£ny, distress) and infiitttiLtidn of such moments^ 
that I have known a man stay to dash out the 
panels of a door which he fancied confined him, 
when he might at once have passed it by tunn- 
ing the lock. 

^^ In a family composed of such selfish and 
weak*minded beings as the Wellands^ those 
who could think at all on this occasion, thought 
only of themselves, and when Dale, who was 
immediately aroused by the disturbance, (for 
his house was within a few doors of that of 
Welland,) reached the spot, be found that 
Maria had not yet escaped. He ran into the 
house, and forcing his way into her room, 
discovered that she was still asleep, for the 
mind exhausted by grief will sleep, as the 
body worn out by suffering falls into a doze 
in the midst of torment Notwithstanding the 
imminence of the danger, he coirld not prevait 
hiniself from standing a moment to gaze at 
faer; her hand lay exposed upon the pillow^ 
imd on her finger, even in sleep, she wore the 
Ting of which he hated the v^y idea ; he catted 
her loudly, but in reply she only muttered the 
name o£ Francis. He muttered a curse, and 
with his usual sternness was about to quit the 
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hXHD, and leave her to her fate; btit his affect 
tien predominated, he flew to her, shook her 
violently, and awakened her. 

^ At this instant, one of the female servants, 
who had not yet quitted the house, fled with the 
usual instinct of terror to her mistress for prcH 

* tection, and Dale left the chamber for a while, 
that Maria might be able to dress herself. He 

• returned almost instantly, for the Are was gain* 
ing ground too rapidly to admit of delay, and 
proceeded down stairs, followed, as he believed^ 
by Miss Welland. When he got into th^ 
sti^eet, the rush about the door separated him 
from his companion, and, upon rejoining her, h^ 
ibiind that he had mistaken the maid, who had 
thrown on a cloak of her mistress's, for Maria. 
* Where is Miss Welland ?' exclaimed he, in a 
t<me of despair. ^ Where is the lady ?' re- 
echoed the mob, every one looking around him 
in hopes of discovering her. ^ Who is that at 
the window ?^ cried one of the few firemen who 
had arrivedr * Oh, Godt it is my daughter,^ 
exclaimed Welland. ^ I will fetch her out,^ cried 
Dale ; ^ fifty pounds to every man who ac- 
companies me — a hundred guineas to any one 
who brings her out in safety.' ^ The fire* 
bdd«:s i the firH^dders V shouted a hundred 
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tongues, — ' they are padlocked to the chuKV 
— * run to the watch-^house'-^* get the keys'— ^ 
'tear them down from the walls," replied in* 
numerable Yoices, and a large portion of the 
crowd ran to execute these various moveoients, 
all animated by the hopes of the reward for 
^ving Maria. 

*^ Meantime Dale, and several of the most 
kitr^id of the spectators, rushed into the house^ 
but the majority drew back, when they found 
the hall filled with a thick smoke, through 
which the flaming stairs w«% hardly visibla 
A few proceeded to the foot of the steps, but 
when Dale had got to the first landing-place^ 
he found that biit one of his companions re- 
mained, and he seemed hesitating whether to re- 
turn or proceed. 

" * You shall have two hundred — three hun- 
dred—five hundred guineas,' exclaimed Dale^ 
* if you accompany me, and we return alive.' 

** * I want none of your money/ replied the 
stranger, in a voice th&t thrilled horribly throi^' 
the ear of Dale, * move forward !' 

** Notwithstanding the hurry and terror of 
the moment, Dale could not refrain froin turn- 
ing to look at the ^speaker. He was a middle 
^zed man, from his dress apparently ft hiek*' 
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ney-coachman ; for he was wmpped up in a 
series of coats, of grey drugget, which entireiy 
obliterated the shape and figure of the wearer ; 
his fiice was partly concealed by a large wig, 
({at wigs were then universally worn,) and by 
a hat that had once been cocked, but which 
now flapped down about his brows and cheeks^ 
from the united attacks of age and rain ; the 
rest of his countenance was marked, as it were, 
by a thick coat of dirt, and by a beard of some 
three weeks growth. * Weil, do you know 
me?** said the stranger, placing his hand on 
the shoulder of Dale, and looking him full in 
the face, after he had undergone a severe but 
momentary scrutiny. 

'^ It seemed singular to Dale, that any man 
he did not know, especially one of the shabby 
appearance of the stranger, should take so 
much liberty with him, yet he' did not recog- 
nize the stranger, and still the touch of the 
being who laid his hand upon him, seemed to 
thrill through his body, like the sudden applica- 
tion of a lump of ice. 

" * I do. not know you,** s£ud Dale, urged to 
apeak by an irresistible feeling. 

*^ ^ That may be well for you,' said the 
stranger, gloomily ; * and yet,** be continued, 
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^ you soon may ;—-but why stand talking here F--* 
better go and hdp the lady !' 

^< The ab6ve conversation occupied, as you 
m^y suppose, infinitely less time than it has 
taken me to relate. Dale, recalled to himself 
by the last wcvds of the stranger, now moved 
forward ; but he had only run up a few mors 
stairs, when a flaming beam, detached from its 
situation in the wall, fell upon him, struck 
him down, and disabled him from moving, or 
even getting from the mass of burning embers 
that enveloped him. . He exhibited at that mo* 
ment a fearful spectacle ; a large mass of burn- 
ing timber lay across his body, ^diile a fiery 
shower fell rapidly upon him as he vainly 
wreathed around in torture ; but still his mind, 
in scMne degree, triumphed over his torments, 
and, without losing his self-possession, he tried 
every means to extricate himself. 

" The stranger, who had been closely fol- 
lowing Dale, and who had escaped by little less 
than a miracle from being enveloped in the 
same catastrophe, stopped and bent over him 
for a moment, with the fixed and fierce scowl of 
a demon, enjoying in the most intense degree 
the gratification of his malignant passions. ' Do 
you know me now f said he in a tone whicfa* 
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notwithstanding his torments, affected the un- 
happy man. ^ I know you not,^ repeated Dale, 

* but I believe you to be the fiend — ^yet save 
Miss^ Welland !' 

** * Strange,' cried the unknown, ' that you 
should not recognise your own work ! Lbok 
again V continued he, thrusting aside his hat, 
and the curls of false hair tliat clustered on his 
cheeks and temples, and displaying the features 
of Francis Mortram. ' Which of us is master 
now ?** cried he with violence. 

'* * Mortram, you have conquered,' said Dale^; 

* but spare Maria !' 

**^ You do not ask your own life,* said Mor- 
tram, ^ is it of so little value, that you scorn to 
demand it ? — yet I, even /, will give it you ;' 
and with these words he threw aside the burn- 
ing mass that oppressed his rival, lifted him up 
in his arms, bore him into the street, and having 
placed him in the care of some of his servants, 
again entered the burning mansion. 

"The interest and passions of the specta* 
tors were now raised to the greatest elevation. 
Not a sound, except the roaring of the flames 
and the clanking of the engines, could be heard ; 
the shouts and exclamations that are usually 
littered at a fire were hushed ; every eye was 
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bent upon the hall door, into which the stranger 
had proceeded, with the resolution of a man 
who had calmly devoted himself to the flames; 
and every ear was strained to catch any sound 
that might issue from within. 

*^For a period that seemed to all around 
interminable, there was no appearance of the 
unknown. The flames burst forth with re* 
doubled fury, and all that could be heard was 
a deep hollow rumbling . sound, occasionally 
arising from the interior of the house, as the. 
ceilings or large pieces of furniture tumbled 
into the burning mass. A low whisper of alarm 
began to steal through the crowd, rising by 
degrees into a deep suppressed murmur of hor- 
ror; shortly it was interrupted by shouts of 
f make way ! make room P uttered by those who 
stood opposite the door, and in an instant the 
stranger appeared, forcing his way through the 
hall, bearing Miss Welland in his arms, wrapped 
up in one of his numerous great<x)ats, to save 
her from the fire. 

^' To all those who could see him, the stran^^ 
ger, (for he was a stranger to all the crowd, 
with the exception of Dale,) appeared like a 
being formed to exist and act in the midst of 
that fearful clement. The flooring oj^ the pa»- 
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sage was now in many places burnt through, 
and to have trod upon it would have precipitated 
him to certain destruction ; but with admirable 
calmness he leaped from beam to beam, for 
those solid masses of timber, though also burn- 
ing, were yet of suflScient strength to support 
him. The flames rose up, eddied and curled 
around him, and at times seemed utterly to 
swallow him within their fiery bosoms ; the 
smoke rushing upwards in clouds at other 
moments, produced so thick an atmosphere as 
entirely to prevent his seeing where to place 
his feet ; still, as the occasional rush of water 
from the engines produced a momentary cessa- 
tion of the fire, or as a current of air blew 
away the smoke, the stranger was again seen, 
and from the fiery glow cast upon hun from all 
sides, he looked like a being of flame, or rather 
as if possessed of the semi-transparency of metal 
in a state of red-heat. 

^^ Again a profound and awful silence reigned 
throughout the crowd, or if it was broken, it was 
only by exclamations of encouragement to those 
who worked the engines, or by hurried directions 
to the men who guided tbrpipes, where to direct 
the stream of water. At length the stranger 
fairly reached the door, and a loud and simul- 

VOL. III. L 
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tftnecMis huz9A burst from the aBscmbly. A pas* 
Bttge was rapidly opened to kim, evetj one falling 
bmsk and cheering him, as he passed along with 
his bnrden« with which, altbouj^ manj offered 
to relieve him of it, he refueed to part I have 
often beard a gentleman, wlt9 was present, ^ve 
an smimated description of him as he then 
appeared, fab outer garments half burnt, his 
whole figtare blackened with smoke, and reeking 
with heat, and the water that had been cast 
upon him fiom the engines, whikt in the midst 
of the Sre. Without speaking a word he car- 
ried Miss Welland to her fatlier, who, n^ith Dale, 
yet remittned in the street, placed her on the 
ground beside them, and turning round wasabout 
todisaf^iear. ' Stop! stop ! Mortram V exdmned 
Dale, but the stranger took no notice. * Stop 
him, for God's sake V cried Date, addressing 
the crowd — ^ fifty pounds to any aae that will 
stop him — I will force him to accept the reward 
I ^fered for Miss W^Uand !^I will repay him 
forpreserviiig my own life !' 

^^ The crowd at the name of Mortram closed 
rapidly around the stranger, and many, forgets 
ting e¥a*y other feeling in the idea of reward,^ 
attempted to s^ize tiiix^ while he, with cKtreme 
a&pidity, eluded every grasp ; — * I have him V 
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cried one y^* he is my prisoner !' exclaimed 
another;-'--^ close up the avenues !' cried a 
third ;^-*' he is here 1 he is hare I jstop him ! stcyp 
him I '•'-filiouted a hundred vciceB, as the stran^r 
eagerly soi^ht to force a passage, vhileas many 
others, either mistaking the object of Dale, or 
admring the heroism of the eitranger, cri^d 
^ Shame i shame ! let him go— it is the ghost of 
Mprtram, that Dale murdered«-4t is Mortram 
hims^'-'Dale would hang hifi evea noW.^— 
At this jn^t^t, when a species of contest bad 
iafcen place between the partizans of the two 
opinioDs, a cart, cpntaining an ?«^e, rushed 
rapidly alosig; the mob mecbanically opened 
to aUow it to paas, and when they closed again, 
the stranger was gone, nor cottld be be again 
discovered, though numbers set off in search of 
him, ihroiiigh all the streets in the neighbour- 
hood. 

^^The disappointed seekers cMoce wore as- 
sembled round the fire, which was now reduced 
to a g^Qcpiy rather than a flailing mass, and 
told their want of success; and next looming 
it was univeraally reported, thai: both Dale and 
Miss Welland had been preserved from the 
fae by the interveptioa of the spirit of Francis 
Mortram. 

L 2 
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^ Meanwhile, Maria and Dale were carried 
to the house of the latter, (where indeed the 
whole family of the Wellands took shelter,) 

m 

and surgical, aid was procured; for Dale was 
seriously injured in body, and more in mind, 
and Maria had remained insensible ever since 
she was brought out of the fire. . She was, how- 
ever, quickly restored to- life, and as terror had 
been the only evil she had suffered, she was 
soon perfectly recovered ; and now it was ob^ 
served, that the ring she constantly wore had 
been taken off her finger, and replaced by 
another, which in former times she had given 
to Mortram. As yet she had not been informed 
who had rescued her. Dale, although the ac- 
knowledgment was wormwood to him, resolved 
to make it known to her himself, for he knew 
that she would soon learn it from other chamids, 
if not from her ring, and that she would hear 
at tlie same time all the exaggerations whh which 
the terrors or astonishment of the multitude, 
had clothed Mortram, and- he accordingly- re- 
lated to her the whole affair, without concealing 
any thing that had passed between himself and 
his rival. ' " 

<^ It would be impossible for roe to desct'ibe 
to vou her feelings on this occasion. Yet, per- 
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heps, the feelings of Dale were more painful 
than even hers. Whether his hatred of Mbr- 
tram was diminished, by the as»stance he had 
received from him, is a question that no one but 
himself could answer. I believe he did npt 
hate him less, yet, after what he had done, he 
qould. not pursue him with the same bittemei^s 
of rancour ; perhaps being thus incapacitated, 
together with the knowledge of the Superior 
generosity of his rival, produced an effect on 
his mind, such as he had never before ex^, 
perienced, and it is certain that he would rather 
have perished in the flames than have been res- 
cued by his enemy. 

^^His first care, however, on the ensuing 
morning, was to take measures to trace out 
Mortram ; but he was imsuccessful ; he had been 
seen no where but at the fire ; and it was to no 
purpose that Dale employed every method to dis- 
cover him. When every other means had failed, 
he had recourse to that of publishing an advertise- 
ment, calling upon him to appear,^ pledging, 
himself not to injure him, and desiring him to 
come or send for a thousand pounds ; and, as he 
knew that the circumstances of his rescuer 
were desperate, he imagined that this offer 
could not be rejected. But all was to no pur- 
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pdse; and when Dale, somewiiat recovered, 
called upcMi the mother of his former enemy, 
and offered to ptace the money m her hitndis td 
be Irammitted to her son*, Ae refused to accept 
it, allegmg that she knew nothing of him, that 
she believed he was dead, and that it was either 
his ghost, or some person resembling him, who 
had rescued Dale and Maria from the flames. 

** This opinion of the ghost became extremely 
popular among the superstitious of alt classes, 
and many, who formerly scoffed at the idea that 
Dale was haunted by the spirit of the man h& 
had persecuted to death, became nov^ converted 
to the belief t have formerly mentioned; for 
they imagined that no human being could have 
appeared so opportunely, have acted so success- 
fully, or have vanished so suddenly, as the 
agent that had preserved the fives of Dale and 
M^a. Besides, they observed it was not likely, 
grMting that Mortram were alrve, that he, who 
hated Dale so bitterly, would risk his life to 
dtfVQ him ; but, then, why his ghost should 
save him, was a question they could not answer, 
for spirits, according to the vulgar belief, con- 
tinue to feel the same passions that distinguished 
them while clothed with a human body. 

** There was a third party, who believed that 
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it was nettber Mortratm, nor bis spirit, thai bad 
rescued Dale^ but some person somewhat reaem-* 
bliog him, and wfaeoi the excited imagination of 
the farmer had identified with hi» late riVal'; 
and from hence they deduced, that the death of 
Mortram pressed heavily on the conscience of 
his murderer, for, otherwise^ it was not likdty 
he would think of him in. saa^ful an extremity.. 
I need not tell you that this party was far the 
most numerous and respectable^ yet there were* 
some points oa which the superstitioua bad a 
decided advantage.. One of these was the man^ 
ner in which the stranger had disappeared, for 
it was easy for a ghost to vanish, but extremely 
difficult for a man to escape unseen from the 
midst of a crowd, so many of whom were eager 
to seeure him. 

*^ Indeed, so difficult was it to coaie to a con^ 
dusion on the identity of the person who had 
rescued him, that Dale himself at times felt 
abnoBt inclined to believe that hia assistant had 
been some one personating his deceased rival ; 
yet, that any one, merely to dceeive him, should 
expose himself to such terrible lisk, asd that 
any one so poor and destitute aa the unknown 
had appeared, should refuse so large a reward, 
confounded and bewildered him, and he was 
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obliged to believe, in sjnte of his wish^, that 
Frandfi Mortram, and no other, bad relieved 
him ; and from the interchange of the rings, if 
he had had no other rea^ony he would have felt 
convinced of the. fact. 

'^ So highly was the curiosity of the public 
esEcited, that several persons going to Paris, went 
by way of Havre, and turned c^ to Cherbourg, 
to learn whether Mortram was really dead, and 
yet, after the most minute inquiry* they could 
learn nothing to convince them to the contrary. 
The captain of the smuggler, and all liis crew, 
agreed that he had died before they reached the 
coast of France, and many of the peasantry 
testified that he had been buried in a place they 
pointed out, a small heathy spot of ground, in 
the bosom of some high rocks on the sea shore ; 
for being a stranger, a heretic, they said he 
could not be allowed to rest in consecrated 
ground. For this reason his burial had been 
private, the parish priest knew nothing of itj 
neither had the local authorities heard of it 
officially ; but then the report of it had reached 
their ears, and every body in the neighbourhood 
could point out the Englishman's grave — a 
small turfy rising amid the heath, crowned by 
a. young and newly-planted tree. This grave 



some of the inquisitive would have opened, but 
the peasantry interfered, dedaring that he who 
liad never been allowed to enjoy peace during 
his life, . should at least rest undbturbed after 
his death*— for a confused account of the history 
of Mortram, as related by Ganderbury, had 
been given to the Norraan ssiilors by the fisher- 

men at , and they had repe&ted it with 

exaggerations to their countrymen ; so that the 
story, altered and adorned to the taste of the 
peasantry of Normandy, who yet retain much 
of that love of desperate and marvellous adven- 
ture that distinguished their Danish ancestors, 
had become quite a go8sip*s tale in the nagh- 
bourhood. Every thing connected with the 
unknown thus became even ipore cbnfus^ by 
the efforts made to discover him ; and every one^ 
Dale and Maria excepted, were convinced that 
he had either been the ghost of Mortram, or 
else some one who resembled hiin, and who kept 
himself concealed to enjoy th^ perplexity of the 
public. 

^^ While these inquiries were going on, Dale 
slowly recovered from the injuries he had re- 
ceived by the fire. I say he recovered, but I 
should' restrict myself to the mere bums and 
bruises; they, indeed, were healed, bpt the fever 
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they excdted, being kept alhre bj the anxiety of 
his mind, contiiiued to oDBsiime him. In fact^ it 
became evident to every one that the enei^gy of 
thought and fixedness of purpose, that fonnerly 
distinguished him, had abandoned him for ever. 
His riva], in saving him from the flames, had 
given him a mortal blow. He was now defeated, 
without a chance of recovering his former supe- 
riority ; ffiid, worse th«i all, he was so publicly 
obliged to bis opponent, that he himself was 
forced to acknowledge and proclaim his own dis«- 
comfiture. 

*^ Life seemed now to possess no enjoyments 
for him ; whatever he could do would be but of 
minor importance, while MorU^m, the man he 
hated so bitterly, and had injured so foully, not 
only lived to enjoy the victory he had obtained, 
but even refused to accept his friendship or his 
rewards. He could not now even hope to 
overcome the coldness of Maria, since his rival 
had performed for her a service which he had 
failed to accomplish. 

*^ These considerations preyed upon the mind 
of this unhappy man, and his health visibly 
declined. He became more silent and abstracted 
than before, and sunk by d^rees into a weak, 
nervous, and debilitated state, without any pal- 
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paUe symptom of illnefts; but yet with that 
oontinuity of decay that foretells but too well 
the approach of death. Neither the mediciiie of 
the faculty, nor the advice and society of fnemLs 
effected any change in him. He had flourished 
like a young tree, planted in a genial soil ; he 
now withered away, like the same tree over- 
shadowed by some tall building, suddenly 
erected, which intercepts the light of the sun, 
andthecurreptof theair; he drooped gradually,, 
and none could say the manner in which he 
decayed. It was in vain that every expedient 
for restoring him was attempted; the intake 
melancholy and deeply-«eated lowness of sgixit 
that oppressed him seemed to poison every eiv 
joymoit ; neither change of scene, ncn: variety 
of amusement, aroused mr enlivened him ; every 
one saw that he was dying, from the effect of 
some secret feeling that jureyed upon him, and 
the vulgar cited his case as a proof of the 
existence of sjurits, fcnr they imagined that hii 
invisible guest was perpetually about him, and 
gradually destroying him. 

'^ A death-bed is a sad leveller of proud, 
vpolent, or ambitious feelings. As Dale found 
his end draw near, he entertained opini^ia 
which, in former times, he thought it impossible 
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for bim to conceive; and he began to study 
themes which, during his health and vigour, he 
had imagined to be of little importance. Still, 
changed as were his sentiments, he regarded death 
with his usual coolness and resolution, and he 
weighed his former actions with as much cahn 
and dispassionate feeling, as if thej had been 
the deeds of another. As dl his life he had 
delighted to act in an eccentric and unfeneseen 
manner, so now he seemed resolved to disappoint 
public opinion, and die the death of the righteous; 
Heaven forbid that I should speak lightly of the 
repentance of any one, however deferred; I 
merely make the above remark, to shew how 
widely the sentiments Dale entertained in his 
latter days diflered from those by which his 
former life had been guided. The contrition of 
Dale was a proof of the strength of his mind. 
I know that a certain class of self-styled phi- 
losophers think, or pretend to think, otherwise ; 
but,' surely, to be ashamed to acknowledge we 
have erred, is a proof of weakness, and akin to 
the obstinacy of a child. 

** A few days before he died he made his will, 
in which, after asking pardon of Maria for all 
the misery he had occasioned her, he left her a 
large portion of his immense prop^ty, on con* 



^iition, however, that hhe should never diminicti 
the capital, to pay any debt inci^red by h^ 
father, or any of his family ; and entreating her, 
83 his laiist: request^ - to discover and marry 
Mortram, as. soon as possible after his funeral. 
The remainder of his j^opertyhe devised to 
those he had injured, and among them Mortram 
was not forgotten, for Dale settled on him a 
sum equivalent to all he had lodt, though, at the 
Sfone time, adverting to the marriage he had 
proposed, to Maria, he expressed a hope that he 
would participate yet mpre largely in his fortune. 
*^ He' tlien jaj^lied himself to compose another 
document, conts^nis^ a full and fair statement 
of all that had pa^ed between himself and his 
former rival, and Jhaving completed it, he circu- 
lated, it among his friends, entreating them to 
employ every method they could devisie to render 
it known to Mortram. So large was his ac- 
quaintance, and so great was the interest taken 
in this affair, that Francis was quickly apjmzed 
of it, and he, who had been so long supposed 
dead, again appeared among his friends in 
London. This intelligence was quickly brought 
to D^e, and he expressed a desire to see him 
before he died ; and Mortram^ forgetting all the 
hatred that had lately existed between them. 
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«nd, onlj recolleedng the friendship that for- 
merlj united than, immediately went to his 
house. 

^ I cannot describe the meeting ; both were 
potently affected, for revenge was now dead in 
both of them ; they could only recollect their 
former friendship, and they could only think 
that they were on the eve of parting for ever ; 
yet, perhaps. Dale, by the generous atonement 
he made for his past oppresrions, recovered at 
that meeting the superiority he had so long 
enjoyed over his rival. Notwithstanding the 
liberal and disinterested manner in which Dale 
endeavoured to make amends to all who had 
suffered by him, he 3ret retained, in an eminent 
degree, that worldly prudence that had so ofteA 
anabled him to overcome every difficulty. He 
desired the hills accepted by Welland to be 
brought to him, and putting them into the hands 
of Mortram, he said, ' When I made my will, I 
did ifot think I should ever see you again, and 
I resolved to destroy these papers. I think, 
now, I can make a better use of them, and I 
therefore, endorse them over to you.' He took 
a pen and traced his name with difficulty .<—^ I 
give them to you,* he continued, observing that 
Mortram was about to speak, ^ because I believe 



yoti will not nnke a bad use of ifaem.' He 
faultered, and Mortram inquk^ to what pur'> 
jpose be was to applj them ? — * I gire them to 
yoU)' said Dale, * in order that by them you 
may govern Welland, as I have done. I haves, 
in order to provide for this effect, prohibited 
Maria from paying her fatber^s debts, and did 
you not hold this power, I fear that that infatu- 
ated man would do all he could to prevent his 
daughter from marrying you — now, prudence 
will oblige him to forward the match. — Your 
looks tell me that you will not take Miss 
Welland oil these terms-*^4ior would I — but I 
have also .another mdtive.— By means of these 
bills, whatever was my object in obtaining them, 
I have done infinite service to Welland. I have 
controlled his expenses, kept his extravagance 
within bounds, and preserved him and his 
family from Tuin. I now wish you to do the 
same.' As he spoke, his voice gradually weak- 
ened, till at length it became a mere unintelli- 
gible murmur ; he suddenly stopped, grasped the 
band of Mortram, and exclaiming with effort, 
< Francis, I am gmng V sunk back on his pillow. 
* Van! Van! for God's sake, rouse yourself!* 
cried Mortram, endeavouring to raise him up, 
and calling loudly for assistance. * Let me hear 
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you call me Van again,* mumured Dale, 8trug> 
gling with the agonies of death, <it sounds 
pleasant in my ears, it recalls to my memory 
times that will niever come again.^ His Toiee 
again failed him, he pressed the hand of Mor- 
tram, with violent and superhuman strength,-^* 
then gradually relaxed bis grasp— he was dead. 

<' There is something awful in the sight of deatb> 
even in the person of an infant : how much more 
iso when a man of violent passions aiid powerful 
intellect lies a mere mass of inert corruptible 
matter before us. But I pass over such reflec- 
tions, for I feel that my tale has already extended 
beyond your patience. ' I will, therefore, ooif 
account for the disaf^iearance of -Mortram* and 
then conclude. 

<< All Frenchmen are confounded by the Eng* 
lish, who believe that France contains but one 
people, distinguished by a few provincial dif- 
ferences of dialect; but, in fact, the natives of 
many of the provinces, into which France was 
divided before the revolution, are as disamilar to 
each other as the natives of those kingdoms that 
now jform the Britieih empire. These charac- 
teristics, perhaps, the French themselves! do not 
sufficiently observe— for example, they imagine 
the Normans to be merely 'double-dealing and 



litii^ud, and so far tb^y are certainly Gorrect ; 
but they do notj at If^aa^, geo^allyy notice the 
ei^rgy and cbivalric dUp^tion that has descend* 
ed to them from their DOfthem forefathers. It 
Blight repay the curiosity of an ingenious dy. 
server, to trace the resemblance between the 
pred€9it Normans and tbie fierce and savage race, 
wbo» issuing from the barren deserts of the norths 
laid all the ocean coasts. of Burope under con* 
trtbutipn, and who coi^uered the. greater part 
of France and England; though, perhaps, the pre- 
sent Normans rather resemble that high-spirited 
and magnificent people .^hp conquered England, 
under William, and who first introduced into tjbe 
country that energy and resolution which have 
raised it so high in the scale of nations* But I 
am wanclering from my stcKry, and digressing 
in pr^se of the Nornp^fU. As far as they are 
concerned in the tale, it/irill be sufficient to say, 
that the captain of the so^uggler, participating 
in the love of courage and pity for misfortune 
that have always distinguished his countrymen, 
resolved to befriend Mortram, and guessing, 
from the circumstances of the case, that he 
would be sought in France, he determined to 
diield him by one of those artifices to which I 
must acknowledge the Normans are too much 
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given. Instead, therefore, of going direct to 
Cherbourg, he altered his eourse, and steered for 
the island of St. Marcou, at that time a place little 
known, and a mere dep6t tor ccMntraband goods, 
though since highly celebrated dunng the revolur* 
tionaty war. There he left Mortram, and carried 
on shore at Cherbourg a hammock, containing^ 
ad he pretended, a corpse, whidi he immediiUdy 
buried, spreading at the same time a story some* 
what resembling that c€ Mortram. In this 
deceit all his crew participated, and every one 
not immediately concerned in the transactioB 
firmly believed it, for the crew themselves took 
care to adhere to their tale with true Nonnan 
resolution ; as when once a Norman has framed 
and circulatedafalsehood, you may cross-examine 
him lor ever without discovering the truth. 

'^ Meanwhile, the garrison surgeon at St. 
Marcou extracted the ball from the chest of 
Mortram ; and he, too, was deceived, for the 
smlugglers had dressed the wounded man in the 
clothes of a sailor, and represented him as one of 
their English allies, wounded in a rencontre in 
England ; and there existed so little intercourse 
between that remote island and the rest of the 
world, that no one there ever entertained a doubt 
of the truth. In a word, there Francis recov^^, 
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and being williDg to kerp bimsetf alive in the 
memory of those during whose ministry he had 
been in office, he ventured to London in Ab^ 
guise, going out only at night, in the dress of a 
biekney^^eoachman; By mere chance, he wa&i 
pMsing the boose of Weliand al the time the 
fire broke out, and he effected his escape from 
tbe erowd there assembled, by slipping off some 
ef his many coats, when the mob were making 
way for tbe cart containing the engine, (lor in 
those days engines were oonteyed to> Arm in 
earts^ as indeed, I believe^ some ane occasionally 
at present,) so that he was* actually in the midst 
of the erowd at tbe tim^ so many set out in 
search of him. 

^ The reminder of my tale is soon told. A 
short time after the death of Dale, the eloquence 
of Frands, and no doubt a due obedience to the 
express commands of one who had left her so 
Iti*ge a fortune, prevailed upon Maria to become 
Mrs. Mortram, and tbiys a large proportion of 
the immense property of Thie came into the 
possession of the man he had so long injured and 
oppressed ; and it is singular, that, on the same 
day that gratified the hopes so long abandoned 
by the now fortunate Mortram, the ministry to 
which he had been attached again came into 
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power, and olBPeied (moe mare to bring Imn into 
parliament, and to place him m such a situation 
as he was entitled to by bis newly-aequired riches 
and interest. But Francis had seen enough of 
business. Now. that his fortune was more than 
sufficient to gratify, his 2nclinations» he resohed 
to live for hinxself ; he retined from London, 
and spent the remainder of his days in the seclu- 
sion of the country, and the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness; and thus Dale, who, like a 
torrent, bad disturbed and swept dway all the 
peace and promise of his youth, became, like 
the same Unrent when its violence has subsided, 
a means of enricbipg that which it had formerly 
devastated. 

*' The brothers and sisters of Maria did not, 
as you may suppose, become either archbishops, 
£eld.marshals, or peeresses ; they all, however, 
principally through the interest or countenance 
of Mortram, becama respectaUy. established in 
the world, though Welland himself did not live 
to know their success, for he died shortly after 
the re-appearance of Mortram. 

** Mrs. Mortram the elder lived long to enjoy 
the unexpected fortune of her son, and often re- 
marked to his cousins, that, notwithstanding 
their predictions, she always knew that ^ Frank* 
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was destined tp be the richest and greatest man 
of the family ; asd, as the riches and grandeur 
of ^ Frank' were now established beyond doubt 
or alteration, they all made ha$te to recant their 
opinions, and to declare that he was indeed a 
great genius, and that his adventures had been 
more singular than any that had ever befallen a 
Mortram." 
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THE VOYAGE, 



CONTINUED. 



" I AM very glad,'' exclwmed Captain- W — , 
rubbing his hands and looking round him, with 
an air indicative of his feelings, '^ that Frank 
Mortram was happy at last. I don't like stories 
that end unhappily, at all.*' 

** Nor do I, John," observed our commander, 
^^ unless there is a very striking moral inference 
to be drawn from their catastrophe, and even 
then they are more tolerable than pleasant. The 
mind that can feel delight in m]3fortune, I con- 
ceive to be either unsound, or evil-disposed, and 
under both circumstances undeserving of confi- 
dence. The man who can be gratified witli 
imaginary misery, will not be so reluctant to 
occasion real distress, as he who holds affliction 
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in abhorrence. There is not that strong obstacle 
to his acting cruelly which influences the kind- 
hearted being, the violation of his own comfort ; 
and when no feeling of selfishness opposes the 
commission of a misdeed, there is little hope that 
temptation will be resisted.^ 

*^ Persons disposed to melancholy," said 
William, ^^ will feel a morbid satisfaction in 
perusing narratives of gri^and (Usappointment, 
yet they are often most harmless creatures in 
society.*' 

« Still,'' replied Captain Shafton, " they are 
indined to indulge in mental food which must 
be obtained by the sacrifice of happiness, though 
fictitious ; and their appetite, when accustomed 
to such luxury, will relish unfeigned woe with- 
out reflecting on its source, as the glutton who 
has habituated his palate to excitement will feast 
upon the viedm of culinary barbarity) without 
a thought of the sufferings It endured to become 
delicious. Few melancholy beings are guilty of 
crimes to aatiate their propensity for distress, 
but they seldom fail to shew the cbirk side of 
every iprospect to the parties concerned in it, — 
and destroy the hopes of others, for the gratis 
fication of their own gloomy imaginations. This 
they do, I believe, without matidous intentions, 
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but it shews that their own feelings engposs 
their attention, to the exclusion of other con- 
siderations. The truly kind and benevolent 
seek to brighten the views of life, and to make 
existence tolerable, even to the most depressed 
in condition and in mind ; while the misanthrope, 
under the semblance of wisdom and precaution, 
adds the weight of anticipated evil to the op* 
pression of the present. It is his delight, and 
he turns from the sight of felicity to contem- 
plate suffering for his pleasure."** 

** Such being the case," cried Mynheer, 
'< for who would wish to dispute the decision 
of the worthy Shafton, I propose that we re- 
double our merriment, that we may eschew the 
imputation of being cynics. If credit is to be 
gotten by being gay, and by quaffing bumpers 
of cogniac, I will not be the least deserving of 
our company. Come, boy, bring out more 
bottles, and open another parcel of tobacco^ 
and Maerts Duytkin, lad, unless you give us a 
song, I shall believe you to be one of those who 
deMght in human misery.*' 

** What, me • sing. Mynheer V* exclaimed 
the doctor, raising his eyes in wokider to those 
of his commander. 

" Ay, you sing, why not, man of clysters ?'' 
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ireptlted Mynheer. " The raven will croak ove^ 
the fallen warrior, whose death is foreboded> 
, while it picks out bis scarce lifeless eyes, and 
why should not a chirurgeon chaunt during 
the orgies of his vocation ? I would wager a 
pipe, that when you are. cutting to pieces a 
-poor fellow, whom you. have first prepared ibr 
dissection hy your attentions during his sick- 
ness, you quacksalvers uplift a stave as dole- 
ful as the chorus of a flock of crows round 
.a dead horse. Now;^ do you and your friend 
there, of the Leviathan, give us a specimen of 
your strains — ^your mysteries. — Let us have a 
hymn to Esculapius, or a ditty in praise of 
old Boerhaave, or an invocation, or a charm, 
or any thing musical, and for a proper accon:^ 
paniment, ypu shall have a marrow-bone and 
cleaver, if they can be procured in the vessel, 
with Ipave of her commander/' . . 

"I would willingly do your pleasure, My»- 
lieer," answered the doctor, " if we were on 
shore, so that you might be enabled to takp 
flight when my mouth was opened in discord- 
ance among you; but here, on board a ship, 
if I should scare you lo rush forth out of bear- 
ing of my screams, you will leap into the sea, 
pjid be drowned) for I doubt that, the whales 

yoja. III. M 
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of these re^ons are like the dolphin of Arion^ of 
tf hom the story goeth that — '' 

*< Noy no, none of jour old mtisty tales, 
good Duytkin,^ interrupted the jolly skipper, 
^< a song, man ! a song, for the honour of your 
country and your craft! — a song!<^now begin, 
and I'll beat time on the bottom of this empty 
black-jack. Clear thy throat first, man — ^hem 
— hem — well all join chorus if you will giye 
BS a cue— cast off——** 

^ I comply. Mynheer,'^ answered Maerts, with 
flolemnityy << because I understand it to be your 
wish that I should deliver myself of a song 
before this goodly company, but i will not hold 
myself accountable lor the consequences that 
may ensue.'* 

*^I will ensure you irom harm, doctor,*' 
said our commander, *^ and if you will have it, 
the companion-hatch shall be closed, and the 
dead-lights put up, to prevent our friends' from 
committing any radi act, when worked up to 
ecstacy by your melody.** 

**But I profess no knowledge of singing, 
my worthy Sirs,'* said Mr. Duytkin, repenting 
dl his hasty acquiescence, ** nor do I remem- 
ber one stanza of a song, excepting some verses 
of die hundred and fourth psalm, and an ed^ 
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bf Horatius, set to music Spare me a little, 
and I will strive to recollect or devise something 
tot your entertainment" 

*' On your promise of not letting the even- 
ing pass without producing a song, you shall 
be indulged, Maerts,*^ said Captain Shafton, 
^^ and I take your word as bail fcr its appear- 
ance. Meanwhile, replenish your horn, and fill 
up your pipe, that you may promote inspira- 
tion; and, perhaps, if you were to put your 
feet in warm water, and wrap a blanket round 
your shoulders, you might find more facility in 
accomplishing your object At least, I know 
that when I lose my voice, my doctor always 
recommends that practice, therefore, I conclude 
it would relax the stiffness of your vocal or- 
gans^ and, with your leave, I w31 order a small 
bathing-tub to be prqiared." 

*^ Give me a little time, and I shall not require 
it. Sir," replied the doctor. ** I do feel the em- 
bryo of a canzonet quickening in my fancy, and 
I engage to bring it forth before we separate/' 

** Some one must supply this deficiency, 
Maerts," cried Mynheer, " while you sit stiH 
brooding over your poetry. Mr. L— — will 
you not assist your brother-surgeon in his dts-" 
tress?* 
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** i will consult with him,** answered William. 

<< I can recommend our sick traveller,^ sidd 
Mr. Ridgway ; ** I have hewd him sing most 
capitally/^ 

^< I plead indisposition,** cried I, ^^ I am le- 
gally excused from service." 

** Then weave us a tale out of your memory,*' 
said our commander. *^ An invalid is seldom 
deficient in recollection ; he has little else to do 
but to exercise it; and his reminiscences are gene- 
rally minutely correct, for he dates them with 
certidn eras and changes in his malady, that 
preserve them in his mind, like known beacons 
to retrace his way back to past times and occur- 
rences." 

^ ^^ You seem, Sir, to have been a valetudina- 
rian at some period of your life,** observed I, ^^ so 
well do you know the faculties possessed by one ; 
and to show you that I have not failed to ac- 
quire the art of memory you describe, I will re- 
peat a story, which was told to amuse me during 
one of my fits of illness, by the hero of it, who 
was himself peculiarly gifted with the habit of 
making his own indispositions the chronology by 
which he marked down events. —It recurred just 
at this moment to my imagination, while Myn- 
heer was endeavouring to extract a song from 
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his friend Mr. Duytkin, for it relates to a poet 
malgre luiy as Moliere would have it ; and as it is 
not very generally interesting, it may serve by 
its dullness for an anvil, on which the doctor 
can beat out the bright stanzas with which he 
will shortly favour us. Its want of brilliancy 
will provoke him to Ught up one of his most 
flaming torches of poesy, to dissipate the gloomy 
listlessness it willleave on our spirits ; and I will 
make it as tedious as possible, that he may be 
excited to exceed in liveliness all his former com- 
positions.^ 

** We all cordially thank you for your pro- 
mised stupidity, Mr. ———,*' observed Myn- 
heer, «* and beg you will display it forthwith." . 

Accordingly, without further prelude, I gave 
the following detail, in the words of the gentle- 
man from whom I received it. 
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THE VALETUDINARIAN. 

** It waa in the autumn that I took up my r^ 
sidence at Kenungton, and began to frequent the 
gardens, and as soon as I visited them often 
enough to become acquainted with the pexsons 
of those who were, like myself, regular loungars 
thare, I took notjee of a young man, whose vp^ 
pearance was of a peculiar cast, and excited my 
curiosity, although, perhaps, it might be difficult 
to say in what his peculiarity consisted. There 
was nothing particularly remarkable in his figure, 
or his face, nor was there any thing conspicuous 
enough in his dress to render him an object of 
observation. His complexion, indeed, was pale, 
and his features bore an expression of thought 
and abstraction, but in a money-making and 
sedentary nation these characteristics are too com- 
mon to attract any particular attention. His 
dress was such as a gentleman might wear, who 
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ndther wished to be distinguished for extveme 
observance oar neglect of fasihion 4 and if hf s ooat 
was a little threadbare^ the nap was not more 
worn than constant brushing would e£^ upcm 
doth of very recent date. 
, ^^ This deseriptioQ certainly conveys no idea of 
singularity, and, perhaps, the manners of the 
young man, though somewhat more uncommon 
than his dresq, were equally far from being ex- 
traordinary ; for, although he had an w of ab« 
atractlon, be did not look like an absent man, or 
a day-dreamer, but like one whose mind, though 
busily intent upon some individual subject, was 
yet clear, and capable of comprehending all that 
passed around him. He kept himself, howev^, 
out of the crowd of loungers, (for the Kensing- 
ton gardens some years ago were so faahionable as 
to be actually crowded), and although he always; 
walked in the most frequented places, he seemed 
resolved never to mingle with the company, but 
studiously interposed a Uttle space between him- 
aelf and the other promenaders ; and there was 
something in the glance with which he eyed every 
one who approached him, that told of diffidence, 
or shyness, or suspicion ; still his carriage was 
so good, and his bdiaviour altogether so degaat^^ 
tiiAt it was evident thiU; he had seen much of r8#: 
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spectable society, and it was more than probable' 
that, before he had acquired such polished 
habits, all shyness or diffidence would have 
vanished. In fact, the opinion I formed of him, 
when first I noticed him, was that he had some- 
thing of value, perhaps a large sum of money, 
about him, which he feared to lose ; but when I 
remarked him, day by day, still wandering along 
the same walks, and still keeping at the same 
distance from the company, I was obliged to 
abandon the idea, for it was not probable that a 
man would make a practice of coming there 
with any thing of which he feared to be robbed, 
although chance or necessity might oblige him 
to do so on one occa»on. 

"Every body knows that a man who has no- 
thing to do, becomes ipso facto endowed with 
the privilege of scrutinizing others. I had not 
noticed the singularities of this young man half 
a dozen times before I felt myself constituted a 
censor over him, a sort of grand inquisitor, who 
had a right to observe his irregularities, and to 
admonish him to reform them. But, however 
willing I might be to perform my part of the 
duties with which I fancied myself invested, it 
was a doubtful question with me, whether the. 
stranger would act the part of a good citizen. 
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and obey ; for, upon examining his features by 
those rules of phyidognomy which every man 
invents or adopts, I fancied I perceived in them 
somewhat of obstinacy, or pride, or perhap3 of 
both, which might have made him turn a deaf 
ear to my animadversions, had I forced them 
upon him. 

" This youth, thought I, if I hint to him my 
opinion, may imagine I am some ancient busy 
body, and treat me as I should any empty 
young felldw who dared to meddle with my 
affairs ; for your shy proud boys are apt to 
think that no one has a right to offer them 
advice, and, in fact, some of them are so self-con- 
ceited, that they fancy they are not only capable 
of conducting themselves, but even of directing 
those who are twice as old, and, consequently, 
thrice as wise as themselves — I will, continued 
I mentally, as I examined the stranger, have 
nothing to do with him; he has certainly an 
obstinate and yet a frightened look, like that of 
a man who obliges himself to do something his 
better feelings would refuse. — Heaven only 
knows the meaning of ail this, perhaps he is 
only some ^acquitted felon,' or one who has 
committed a crime of which he is ashamed, and 
who comes among honest people to recover his 

M 8 
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diaracter.— *No doubt the reafion he speaks to^ 
no <me, aii4 to carefully avoids any approach to 
soeial intercoune^ is, that he is feuf ul of beii^ 
reeqgnised and ayoided. 

f^ I oontinned in this opinion two or ttoee weeks, 
during which I inquired of erery oQe I knew, 
or to whom I could introduce myself, oonoem- 
ing the stranger, but all my inquiries were of 
no avail ; neither loungers, door-keepers, ncnr 
gardeners knew any thii^ of him, though they 
all had noticed him, and several said that they 
had observed him during the whole summer, 
and that they felt the same curiosity as I did 
ocmceming him. 

^< This reportsomewhat modified my suspid^ms 
of the stranger. Surely, thought I, if his cha- 
racter were such as I suspect^ he would have 
been discovered before this time: a man who 
has committed any crime cannot expose himself 
so much in public, without being known, and 
when once he is known, every one takes infinite 
pleasure in repeating his history, if it be but to 
enjoy the triumph of superior information, or 
to gratify that itch of slander and defamation 
that is, unfortunately, so common. No, this 
youth, with all his shyness, looks perfectly honest 
and simple. It is I who am criminal, for sus- 
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pecting him, without grounds, of vices whidi no 
doubt he abhors, as much as I do mysel£-p*-I 
will ceactaanlj speak to him—- yes, I will make 
amefide honorabk, by discovering who he is, and 
giving him all the advice I can. 

^^ Fraught with this praiseworthy resolution^ 
I next day proceeded to the garden, and imme- 
diately discovered my young friend. I proceeded 
towards him with^ntent to oblige him to speak ; 
but he was not to be <>bl]ged to do any thing. 
It was in vain that I walked dose up to him ; 
as if he penetrated my intention, he struck into 
another path, wh^iever I got near him, and 
even when I did succeed in so hedging him in 
that he could not possibly escape, he looked so 
plaguy CQol, that he froze the words in my 
throat. In fact, he seemed now, as on all other 
occasions, surrounded by an impassable, though 
invisible barrier, which no one was permitted to 
overleap. 

** This line of conduct, in which he persisted 
for several days, produced another revolution in 
my opinion ccmceming him. The fellow is a 
fool, tboiight I — a mere automatcm — a shallow 
dolt, who, under pretence of great gravity and 
abstraction, conceals his want of wit, and his 
ignorance of conversation ; he is a Irving example 
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.of the observation, that grayity is a cloak for 
foUy. — And yet, the fellow is not grave either 
—no, it must be that I look so gr&ve — so — ^pru- 
dent—so— so— wise, that the boy is afraid of 
exposing his own weakness, by comparing it 
with my strength. — Well, after all, this does 
not prove him a fool, though it shews his inex- 
perience, for he ought to have discovered that 
the origin of my wish to converse with him was 
only my desire to instruct him. 

"This opinion was so refreshing to my own 
vanity, that I felt my good- will towards the 
stranger marvellously increased by it, and I 
became more than ever anxious to gain the con- 
fidence of one to whom I attributed so much 
penetration. ^ This diffidence in our own capa- 
city,' thought I, ^ is certainly an amiable quality 
— ^in youth— and hesitating to enter into oon^* 
versatidn with one of my (I will not repeat the 
ophiion I presumed the stranger had formed of 
me)— hesitating to enter into conversation with 
such a man, shews him to possess great modesty, 
and no doubt many other virtues.' 

" Sevieral days passed on, during which I re^. 
tained this opinion; but at length I. began to 
think that diffidence might he carried too far. 
* The winter is approaching,' thought I) ^ and 



before the stranger can overcome his respect for 
me, I shall be driven from the garden by the 
storms of October. This place will not be fit 
to walk in when the leaves have fallen ; so much 
putrifying vegetable matter will emit steams of 
noxious vapour as deleterious as the marsh 
miasmata of Kent or Essex. ' I query whether 
the malaria of the Pontine marshes can be more 
dangerous. I wish I did not look so awfully 
wise, if the prudent character of my countenance 
is to alarm those with whom I desire to be 
familiar — but, after all, it is useless to find fault 
with natiu*e. And yet, this youth puts me 
somewhat in mind of myself, when I was think 
ing of making a proposal id Miss Moth. I 
hesitated so long for fear of being refused, 
though I knew all the time she was only waiting 
to -be iasked, that at length she. got tired of 
delay, and the very day I made up my mind,' I 
saw by the papers that she had married another. 
So it will be with this stranger, he will procras- 
tinate till my patience is exhausted, and then, 
when he has decided to notice my desire to 
converse with him, I shall feel no inclination for 
the conference.— Such advice and opinions as 
mine are not to be neglected, when ofiered, or 
had whenever desired. I will allow him time, 
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howercr^ to recover from the awe he muit no 
doubt £eel at my iqppearanoe, and to become 
familiar with my countemmoe, before I with* 
draw my good-will from him* 

^ Notwithstanding the benevolenee and kind* 
WBBa of this intention, the youth did not seem 
to improve. On the contrary, he became more 
iiild and shy than before, and I frequ^tly 
noticed him retire upon my approadi into the 
eentre of a wood, as if he wished to get out 
of my way. I actually began to fancy him a 
little deranged, and once or twice, when I pei^ 
ceived him lying on the bank of the canal, I 
concealed myself, for near an hour, in a ruined 
alcove, to watch him, lest in the excitement of 
the malady, with which I supposed him at> 
tacked, he should commit some rash and des^. 
perate action. 

^^ I need not say how painful it is to have the 
good opinion we entertain of ourselves destroyed, 
and how long we are before we oan acknowledge 
that it is overthrown. Yet, when I saw the 
obstinate perseverance of this youth in avoiding 
me, I began to suspect that it could not be awe 
of superior wisdom that kept him at a distance* 
' The boy,' thought I, * must suppose I am 
troublesome to him^— he must be an ignorant 
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fellow after all, and too stupid to be worthy of 
the good advice I could give him^ Or, per-* 
haps, he is a humorist — though, in truth, he 
is too young to be a huinorist*^and there ia 
nothing in his dress or carriage that announces 
such a character — and yet, I would bet my 
life he is a sort of humorist en A^r&&— a sap« 
Ung oddity, who will grow up into as gnarled, 
twisted, ill-conditioned a trunk as ever di&* 
graced well cultivated society. Or, perhaps, 
continued I, half musing, half muttering to 
myself^ the fellow is a quaker, who wishes to 
acquire, by observation, the manners of a gen. 
tleman, and who is afraid of opening hi4 
mouth, lest some ungenteel thee, or thou, should 
escape and betray him, as toads and spiders 
came out of the mouth of the malevolent girl 
in the fairy tale* Yes, yes, it must be so^ 
excUdmed I, as - 1 examined the stranger; he 
has the very look of a quaker. I dare say, the 
only son of some opulent maltster, or leather-^ 
seller, who has come to a fortune, and is ashamed 
of the ignorance or simplicity of his ancestors, 
yet eannot get over the manners he wishes to 
shun. If that be the case, I had better trouble 
myself no further about him. A quaker, and 
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especially a rich young quaker, is generally the 
most unpicturesque character in sodety. 

^^ I began now to wish I had not wasted so 
much time in observing this young man, though 
I am sure I do not know how I diould otherwise 
have employed my leisure; but the weather 
had become cold, and I think I felt many ill 
effects from exposing myself so much to the damp 
air of the garden ; indeed, many of my symp- 
toms were most decidedly aguish. I became 
now^ seriously alarmed, and bitterly lamented 
my misplaced good- will for the stranger, since, 
through my desire to serve him, I was brought 
into so dangerous a predicament. In order to 
check the progress of my disorder, I desisted 
from frequenting the gardens, and sent for Dr. 
Grinborough ; but so strangely blinded was the 
doctor by system, that he declared nothing was 
the matter with me. I have no doubt many a 
man is suffered to die, because his symptoms 
do not happai to fall in with the system laid 
down by his medical attendant. 

^^ I had some thoughts of appl}dng to another 
physician, for nothing is more unpleasant than 
to pay a doctor for telling you that you do not 
require his assistance; but yet Grinborougb 
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and I hare been friends from our boyhood, and 
he has so much to say, so many anecdotes, to telI,^ 
and so many observations to make, that I oould 
not bring my mind to think of parting with 
him. Still, I must enter my protest against 
these jovial doctors ; they make you feel well 
while they are with you, by enlivening your 
spirits, and then they obstinately affirm you are 
not ill, and sometimes you cannot help joining 
them in the laugh against your own disorders, 
though there are ten chances to one that they 
will bring you to an early grave. 

^^ I mentioned the singular conduct of the 
youth to the doctor, and I really believe, that 
at that time I should have abandoned him, had 
not my friend recommended me to pursue my 
researches, observing that they kept the mind 
employed; and, as his opinion happened to agree 
with my own, I resolved to persist 

^* From this advice, coupled with the opinicxi 
he had given on my case, I began to suspect 
that my physician fancied I was a hypochondriac^ 
and I determined, if I found that really to be 
the case, to trouble him no more. I hate doc- 
tors who fancy their patients hjrpochondriac and 
neryous ; they only blind themselves, and then 
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per fo nn no care, because tbey refuse to see the 



^' Notwithstanding my resolution to observe 
the stranger, I saw nothing in his conduct for 
a long tiiae to make me alter the opinion I had 
fonned of him ; and, indeed, I did not now see 
him so frequently as heretofore; not but that 
he continued to visit the place as pertinaciously 
as e^er, but I was not there so often, for what 
with rainy days, and windy days, and muddy 
days, and extreme ill-health, I was frequently 
confined to my chamber. 

^^ One day, however, which was finer than 
usual far the time of year, for it was now 
December, I went into the garden, and walked 
for some time in one of the paths which re* 
ceived the warmth of the sun, and which the 
thickly planted though bare trunks of the trees, 
sheltered in some degree, from the incursions 
1^ the northern breeze. Perhaps I was as much 
induced to confine myself to this walk by seeing 
my unknown friend at the further end of it, as 
by any other reason — ^but let that pass — sud- 
denly the sky blackened, and large drc^ of 
rain began to descend. I began to entertain die 
most serious fears of getting, wet, and catchii^ 
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cold, and I made a few steps towards an 
But I stopped and ran under a tree^ wfKytk p«v 
o^iving that the strainer was approaebing the 
same place, resolving to let him be fairly housed^ 
before I proceeded there ; and well aware tbrt 
if he saw I was about to enter, he would pass it 
by. I adhered, therefore, closely to the body, 
of the tree, though to the manifest danger of 
my life ; for, in my precarious state, to har^ 
he&a, thoroughly wetted might have brought on 
a ccmsumpUon ;. but when I saw that he had en- 
tered, I went round among the damp grass, (for 
I bad my caloshes on), got silently close to the 
alcove, and darted in, secure, as I thou^t, at 
lost, of an opportunity of q)eaking to this soli- 
tary and mysterious being — ^but who can talk to 
a man who will not open his mouth. 

<^ He was reading intensely ; so deeply, !&• 
de^, was he immersed in his book, that he 
did not even seem to notice me, and when, 
to force myself on his attention, I made some 
eommon^place observation on the weather, he 
merely lifted up his eyes, and silently inclined 
his body, like one who was willing to shew 
he heard you speak, but who did not comprepi 
hend the words you uttered, and returned to 
his book with tenfold amplication. Observing 
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that he was so closely engaged, I thought this 
would be a good opportunity to guess the 
course of his inclinations from the nature of 
his studies, and, edging myself close to him, 
so as to look over his shoulder, I perceived 
that he was reading a poem, and that it was 
headed < Pastoral/ This conveyed no great 
information; but I observed another peculia- 
rity, which, as it were, cast a sudden ray of 
illumination over the darkness in which the stran- 
ger had hitherto involved himself; the thumb- 
nail of his left hand was marked with an im- 
mense number of little cuts, or scores, like the 
nail of one who was much in the habit of 
mending pens. I have it now, thought I, the 
fellow is neither an ^ acquitted felon,* nor a 
quaker, nor a humorist — ^but a poet — one who 
comes abroad all day to observe, and sits up 
all night to write his observations. This, at 
once, accounts for his abstraction, and semi- 
threadbare coat— let me see — a poet — what the 
plague can, he be writing !— he is always loung- 
ing in a garden— and reading pastorals — why, 
evidently, he is composing a poem on gar- 
dens—and yet I should think the Abbe de 
Lisle, and his imitators, had exhausted that sub- 
ject—but, stay— a garden may be introduced 
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into various compositions, besides a didactic 
poem on the art of gardening — the garden of 
Eden, for example, though Milton has said 
all that need be said upon that — and yet I 
have often thought that Milton familiarised— i 
translated into the vulgar tongue, as Dryden 
and others have translated or modernized Chau- 
cer — would be a great . acquisition to modern 
literature, and who knows — perhaps, this young 
fellow has hit upon the veiy plan. 

^^ I paused for a short time, while I again 
e^ami»ed the stranger, and then I recollected 
^hat the pastorals he was reading could not pos- 
sibly be Paradise T^ost. I wish he would consult 
me on the subject of his studies, thought I, 
or that I had a fair pretext for breaking in 
upon him. I know I could give him good 
advice, for I have been an admirer of poetry, 
and especially pastoral poetry, ever since I read 
Pope's Windsor Forest, which was as soon as 
I. read any thing; not to mention innumer- 
able other pastoral writers, and if this youth 
has not decided on any plan, I would certainly 
advise him to revive the now exploded pas- 
toral. What can be more pleasant than the 
loves and rivalships of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses? and where^ continued I, looking 
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ttroond, can one find n plai^ better suited for 
filliDg the mind urith pastoral ideas thm these 
y«iy gardens ? The woods and lawns are excel- 
lently adapted to revive in the mind the groves . 
and pastures oi Arcadia ; and the king*s me- 
fkio-sheep, which sometimes stray here» are, 
I dare say, a finer breed than ever was tended 
by Menalcas or Tityrus, or any other man 
with a Greek or Latin name. Then here are 
lovely ponds of water full of gold-fish, in wUch 
the damsels may either see their faces, or drown 
themselves, as occasion requires^ O, hem 
easy, continued I, would it be to people aJl 
these woods with i^epherds, and, in truth, 
the regular promenaders here would form ex- 
eelknt models ; and what elegant compliments 
inig^t one pay to some of the most distiiK 
guished beauties who frequent these gardens^ 
by making them the heroines of an agreeable 
pastoral! How beautifully might one iiepre- 
eeiat a rural contest, as celdbrated on the lawn 
before the palace, and how admirably shew 
one^s respect for any of the royal family, re- 
sidihg there, by depicting them witnessing the 
sports, as supericur deities descending from 
Mount Olympus. In fiEict, we have all die 
machinery for a pastoral within our grasp. I 
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Have often met in the woods fellows who, with 
very little poetic exaggeration, would pass for 
most excellent satyrs. I question whether 6ua- 
iJni 4M- Tasso, Milton or Pope, had a fairer 
foundation, and yet how well they have sug^ 
eeeded in imitating the ancients, for I hold thalt 
^e ancients had the truest feeling of pastoral. 

*^ I had got thus far when the stranger rising, 
aind making me another distant bow, quitted the 
alcove, leaving me too deeply involved amid the 
woods of Arcadia to attempt to prevent hi* de- 
parture. I still continued my meditation; I 
thought of Fauns, and Dryads, and Hama- 
dryads, and I so far arranged my ideas as tb 
resolve that if, upon inquiry, I found that the 
stranger had not begun a pastoral poem, I would 
myself undertake one. 

^ I know not how long I should have con^ 
tinned to indulge my reverie, but a tickling in 
my throat, attended by a slight cough, aroused 
me, and convinced me that I was not in Arcadia, 
in the midst of summer, but in Eensin^on 
gardens, half choaked by the fogs of an English 
December afternoon. I immediately arose and 
returned hotne, and dthough I took a slight 
sudorific on going to bed, I felt extremely 
feveri^ all night, and next day I had a oo|i- 
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firmed cold. I was obliged to send for Dr. 
Grinborough, and to keep my room for a fort- 
.night. 

<< But this confinement only whetted my ar- 
dour for seeing my poet. I lived in Arcadia 
during all my illness, and my apartment was 
peopled with Arcadians of all ranks, from the 
.god Pan downwards ; for I got together all 
the pastorals I could collect, and Mrs. Bell, (my 
landlady,) and her daughter, did me the favour 
to spend great part of their time with me, and 
as study makes my eyes ache, they read to me 
.by turns. Miss Bell, indeed, had an excellent 
taste for pastoral, and I undertook to give her 
some instruction in the Italian language, with 
which she was but superficially acquainted. 
Hitherto she only studied it to be able to under- 
stand the meaning of opera songs, (for she i& an 
admirable musician,) and fancied she made no 
progress, because she could not comprehend 
them. She was, therefore, delighted to find she 
cotjRd make out some of the Pastor Fido'; and 
she became fully convinced of the truth of what 
I had often told her, that it was in vain to 
attempt to make sense of the songs above-men- 
tioned, since the very authors of them could not 
tell what they meant when they ^vi'ote them^ 
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I am astonished where Miss Bell acquired her 
taste; notfromhermother, I am sure, for thatsilly 
woman felt so little the beauties of the poets, that 
she seemed to imagine the shepherds of Arcadia 
resembled the ragged, hatless varlets she had seen, 
in former days, on Hounslow-heath — fellows the 
least like Arcadians the heart of man, or woman 
either, could imagine. Miss Bell would certainly 
make an admirable shepherdess, and I resolved, 
if I went on with my plan, or became the ad- 
viser of my poetic friend, that she should be a 
heroine, and that half a dozen shepherds should 
dispute for her; yea, though the sweetness of 
their voices caused all the nightingales in the 
gardens, and Lord Holland^s grounds to boot, to 
drop down dead in envy and despair. Her 
name, indeed, would be somewhat difficult to 
hitch into rhyme— Bell — Belinda might do, but 
I cannot altogether approve the name, perhaps, 
from the ill impression I have of the heroine of 
^ The Rape of the Lock,' and then her christian 
name is worse. Elizabeth would never do for a 
shepherdess ; Eliza might ; but I do not entirely 
like either Eliza, or any of its derivatives or pom- 
pounds. Bessy Bell, I know, makes a figure in 
Scottish ballad ; but I suspect it would be mis? 

VOL. III. N 
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placed in an English pastoral, in imitation of the 
Greek. 

*^ Such were my studies and thoughts during 
a fortnight of confinement, at the end of which 
time I recovered sufficiently to go abroad, and 
my first walk was to the gardens, notwithstand- 
ing the danger I incurred through the dampness 
of the ground. The poet, however, was not there, 
and after strolling through various parts of the 
grounds, and choosing scenes for several eclogues, 
I returned disappointed at his absence. For 
several days 1 continued to frequent the place at 
intervals; but in vain, the stranger was not to be 
seen, nor had he been in the place, as I learnt 
from the doorkeepers, for some time. 1 began 
to fear he had abandoned the garden altogether, 
though I kept up my spmts by reflecting that 
he might be busily engaged in writing, or ar- 
ranging the ideas he had conceived during the 
summer. The winter, thought I, is not exactly 
the time to study pastoral ; and yet the poet who 
is ambitious of describing English nature, ought 
to see it under every variety of weather. I would 
I knew this young man, that I might give him 
some advice. Your poet naturally likes to sit 
by the fireside, and sitting by the fire, in Lon- 
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don will never make a pastoral poet ; he ought 
to pursue nature into her most secret haunts, 
and not to be turned from his path by a slough 
or a quagmire. If I could but get acquainted 
with him, and found he was really a man of 
genius, I would invite him to spend a month or 
two with me at Kensington, where he would be 
close to the gardens, and where I should be able 
to overlook the progress of his work. Mrs. 
Bell has a sleeping room to spare, which I could 
hire for him, and he could write in my study. 
But stop, continued I — no, it might not be aL 
together prudent to bring him into the house 
with Elizabeth ; she is fond of poetry, and 
heaven only knows what impression a poet might 
make upon her. Pshaw! nonsense! exclaimed 
I, soliloquising aloud. It is not likely — Her 
mother would take care of her; and is the world 
to be deprived of a pastoral poem, that might be 
an honour to the age, lest a girl of eighteen^ (her 
mother says she is eighteen, though I suspect six 
years might be added to it,) should fall in love 
with the author. I think she has more sense. I 
will certainly get hold of him, and have him 
here. If he is the man of genius I imagine, he 
will certainly be too intent on Amaryllis to think 
of Elizabeth. 

N 2 
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<^ Although extiiemely aoxious to put this 
good resolution in practice, and to have my poet 
under my own eye« that I m^ht curtail the 
exuberances of the luxuriant fancy of youth, I 
was obliged to absent myself from the garden 
for several days, on account of a continued rain ; 
and although I grant it is proper that a young 
man should study nature in rainy as well as in 
clear weather, I think one of my years and 
infirmities may be excused. As I thought I 
felt many very unpleasant or rather dangerous 
symptoms, 1 wrote to my old friend Grinborough, 
to come and dine with me, that we mighi have 
time to converse at our leisure over my case. 
Yet, with unaccountable obstinacy, he persisted 
in affirming that nothing was tlie matter with me. 
I thought he seemed very much aatomshed at 
the abilities of Elizabeth, and did not altogether 
itpprove the familiar manner of his behaviour^ 
nor his loud laughing way of talking : as I ssaid 
before, I always hated jovial medical men, and 
I would as soon that the undertakers should 
grin and chuckle when they are pnttitig a corpse 
into a coffin, as that a physician should laugh 
when in company with his patient. 
• ^< I noticed^ besides, that the doctor addressed 
Elizabeth once or twice by the title of ' my 
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dear f though he made name sort of accuse, by 
sa3riiig that he mistook her for his eldest daugh« 
ter, who is but fifteen, and remarkably hand-- 
some. Mies Bell seemed more pleased with 
this mii^ke than I thought a woman of her 
good sense and pastonii feeUng should have been« 
The doctor was indeed mighty jocular, and 
talked a great deal about our adventures at the 
university, and I thought took a maUciotis 
pleasure in recounting some of my juvenile 
frolics, which he must have known I did not 
wish menticmed at that time, and in that society. 
He spoke, besides, I thought, rather contemp- 
tuously of pastorals, and ridiculously affected to 
forget the name of the shepherd^s pipe, calling it 
a mouth-organ ; thus appearing vulgar in orda: 
to be fumay, for his facetiousness on that subject 
deserved no better appellation. 

*^ I thought Miss Bell laughed more heartily 
at his stupid folly than politeness required; 
perhaps she mi^ht see through the affectation of 
my old friend, and laugh at him-^wt it did not 
seem so. Her mother's idiotical admiration of 
his jack-pudding tzicks I was not surprised at, 
as I know she possesses no taste or talent what- 
ever. I determined to keep a strict watch over 
All parties^ and if I find the folly of my friend 
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intact the house, (for nothing is more infectious 
than buffoonery,) either to be out when he 
comes, or to change my lodging. I really knew 
not how to act, for, on one side, it was punful 
to desert a medical friend, who had been my 
companion and adviser for thirty years, and who, 
though obstinate and self-sufficient in medical 
affairs, was still well acquainted with my con* 
stitution ; and, on the other, I could not but 
feel aggrieved at the idea of being driven from 
a lodging where I was very comfortable, by the 
silly jests of my doctor. 

^' After having been confined to the house 
for some time by the rain, I was at last released 
by a severe frost, which succeeded a heavy fall 
of snow. Rather for the sake of exercise^ than 
with any expectation of seeing my poet, I went 
to the gardens, and, tb my no small satisfaction, 
there I found him. This is as it should be, 
thought I. The pastoral poet should study 
nature in snowy weather, because such times 
may afford infinite matter for pastoral. The 
shepherd lost in the snow is a standard poetic 
incident, and, unlike most events enlarged upon 
bypastcMral writers, it is unfortunately an accident 
which does occur. 

^^ While I thus Housed, my poet was walking 



in the most pfofoond meAtafioii, with 1b 
in his pockets to keep Aem wann; he 
wrapped in insfMratioii, nerer 8ad I 
whose look be^oke so modi ealbndsum, mad 
his feelings seemed to eomminncate ihemaA^eB 
to me, when I saw him draw from bis podi^et a 
small book and a penciL Now, thought I^ the 
happy moment has ariiTed ; he is fullof Apdfe; 
and so totally intent upon pastoral that he feds 
nether the cold atmoqrfiere, nor the dnfong 
snow. I wish to heaven, however, that be would 
not walk in the midst of the grass, where I can- 
not go to him, for the snow is abore his andes^ 
and nothing penetrates fike snow-water; con- 
sequently, I must ather stay here, or get my 
feet wet. 

<< Thus meditating, I omtinued walking in 
the nearest path till I was really dulled, and 
fearfid that I should lay myself up, admiring all 
the while the warmth of my friend's enthunasm, 
and astcmisbed diat it should extoid to the very 
tips of his fingers, and enable him to hold the 
pendl, when my bands were like two cakes of 
ice. At length, I became seriously alarmed for 
him, for he had no great-coat to keep out the 
cold, and I feared that, while he forgot every 
thing in his poetic furor, he might contract some 
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disorder, which, wpuld deprive (he worJd of his 
brilliant talents. I could not hear the idea^and 
after thinking' some time how I should manage 
to offer him a wrapping-coat, without offending 
his delicacy, I resolved at once to go up and 
accost him. I, therefore, determined to dash 
through the snow, and taking long strides, m 
order to wet my feet as little as possible, I ap- 
proached close to him. So deeply was he im- 
mersed in his occupation, that I arrived within 
arm^^s length of him without his seeing me, and 
I had time to observe that, instead of writing, 
he had been sketching the large twisted and 
magnificent arms of a leafless chestnut-tree ; hut 
I could observe nothing more, for at that instant 
he closed the book, and walked off in an oppo-. 
site direction, where I could not follow him, for 
he plunged mid-leg deep in the drifted snow, 
and I already felt so chilled that I made the 
best of my way home to change my shoes and 
stockings. 

" I cannot but notice the evil Dr. Grinbo- 
rough had already effected in my once peaceful 
home, with his pretended mistakes and his jopu^ 
larity. Instead of finding dry shoes and stock- 
ings at the fire, as heretofore, I had to p^t on a 
pair of stockings out of my drawer, and was 
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^liged to wear iny slippers at dinner, because 
my shoes had not been brought out of iny dress- 
ing-room, which, being without a fire, and being 
little used, may be damp. Immediately after 
dinner, in order to shew my displeasure at the 
neglect of Mrs. Bell and her daughter, I with- 
drew to my room, instead of producing my wine 
as usual. 

** I had indeed much to think of — ^for the 
sketch I had seen in the hands of my young 
friend had somewhat deranged my ideas con- 
cerning him. Painting and poetry are cer- 
tainly sister-arts, thought I, and it is by no 
means uncommon to find men of genius paying 
their addresses to both. — Perhaps each may, as 
1 believe is frequently the case, assist the other ; 
for, of course, minute description in poetry is 
allied to painting, and that painting is but a 
manner of clothing poetic idea need not be told. 
Now, as much of the beauty of pastoral depends 
upon minute and finished description of rural 
scenes, it is certainly proper, nay, it is highly 
commendable, in this youth, to sketch the fea- 
tures of the country, for nothing assists the 
memory so much as a graphical representation 
made upon the spot ; and I question not that 
that identical leafless chestnut-tree is destined to 

N S 
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fiouridi for ever in soQg. — Two sh<^[^rds, driven, 
to despair by the crudity of their mistresses, 
sitting beneath a dead tree, in the midst of winr 
ter, would be adi^iirable ; but I will not antici- 
pate—here I paused, for another idea suddenly 
occurred. 

*^ What, thought I, if my silent friend should 
after all be a painter. — I know Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds advises the young artist to study the 
anatomy of trees, and when can that anatomy be 
so well studied as in winter, when they are per- 
fect skeletons ; but no, continued I, he cannot 
be a painter. A painter must study the practi- 
cal or mechanical part of his art, while this young 
man, instead of being at his easel, spends all his 
liie in the open air ; besides, the thumbnail of a 
painter would not be cut by nibbing pens. I 
recollect my old friend Harry Scumble, the 
landscape painter, used to observe, that the artist 
who is not master of the mechanical part of his 
business is like a poet writing in a language he 
does not understand ; he cannot display his 
abilities^ because he does not know how to ex- 
press himself. No, I am more certain than ever, 
from this adventure, that the youth is a poet, 
and one who takes infinite pains to become mas- 
ter of his subject. X wish, however, that I could 



get acqaamted with him, and give him my 
adTice. I think I could point out to him b. 
shorter road to excellence than be will discover, 
till the fire of youth has left hira, alid above all, 
that I might give hitn a great coat* 

**Here the thread of my meditations was 
broken by tea being announced, immediately 
after which Elizabeth produced her Pastor 
Fido, and asked me to give her a lesson. She 
seemed so sorry for her forgetfulness, and 
looked so imploringly^ that I could not refuse, 
and instead of retiring in dudgeon, as I had 
intended, I spent the whole evening in the 
parlour. After all> Eliaabedi might not be to 
blame ; she declared she had been so taken up 
with the beauties of Guarini, that she forgot my 
shoes altogether, and, indeed, I could scarcely 
expect her to recollect th«n. Mrs. Bell af- 
firmed that she desired the maid to fetch them 
down, and that the girl forgot to do so. This, 
of course, I did not believe ; and I must confess 
I thought there was something noble in the way 
in which Elizabeth told the truth, rather than, 
like her mother, attempt to exculpate herself by 
a falsehood. The next day I had, as I had pre- 
dicted, a slight cold ; nevertheless, I again went 
to the the garden, with the intention of speak- 
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ing to the young straager, so anxious was I to 
have my doubts concerning hU profession cleared 
up, and to offer him a great-coat; but be was 
not there, and I returned disappointed. 

" This evening came in to tea a Mr. Copper- 
dack« a young fellow, with whom Mrs. Bell 
had become acquainted, and whom she had 
invited, it seems, under pretence of making a 
fourth at whist, solely on piy account she said, 
as she fancied I was dull of an evening. I was 
astonished at the stupidity of the woman, and 
not to be duped by her pretences. I plainly 
saw her object was to bring him acquainted 
with Elizabeth, who, however, declared that she 
preferred Italian to cards. Of course I seconded 
her, so that Mrs. Bell and her beau were left 
to tidk scandal and nonsense by themselves. I 
really felt, angry that my landlady should ven- 
ture to intrude a stranger upon me; one, in 
particular, whom she herself hardly knew, and 
would have quitted the house, but, that I saw 
I should hurt the feelings of Elizabeth by 
taking such a step, and certainly she was not 
blameable for her mother^s misconduct. 

" This stranger proved one of those men who, 
when once they sit down, seem to lose the use 
of their legs. He staid till near twelve o'clock. 
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during the whole of which time I was obliged to 
remain in the parlour, that Eliza might have 
a rational being to talk to, for Mr. Copperclack 
proved a mere brute, without two ideas, and I 
could not think of leaving her in such con- 
temptible society. Mrs. Bell, to my utter asto- 
nishment, told him, when he did depart, that 
she was generally at home in the evening, and 
that, whenever he pleased to come, she should 
be glad to see him. 

' " The weather now changed again. The frost 
was succeeded by thaw, and the gardens became 
so broken up that it was almost impossible to 
walkj'even in the gravel paths, while those parts 
which my poetic friend had lately frequented 
were quite impassable ; and to this must be added 
constant rain, attended by easterly winds, which 
blew almost without intei:mission, for nearly 
three month's. All these causes prevented me 
from often seeing the stranger ; not but that I 
got occasional glimpses of him, but they were, as 
the poet hath it, * few and far between.' I noted, 
however, that he wore a new suit of clothes, 
and I lamented that he had not rather pur- 
chased a great-coat, which would have kept out 
the rain, and enabled him to visit the garden 
in all weathers, without danger, and I some- 
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what blamed him for preferring vanity to oon^ 
vemence. It is really a pity, thought I, that 
he has no prudent and sensible friend, like m% 
to advise him how to act; and it is doubly 
lamentable, that he is so modest as to avoid 
cultivating the acquaintance of one who could 
be of so much service to him. 

'^ All this winter I was afflicted with long and 
serious illness. Dr. Grinborougfa attended me 
almost every day, but I had the pleasure to 
notice that Elizabeth no longer admired his 
Jbceiia^ but .behaved to him with a degree of 
coldness that extorted respect even from him, and 
he is not very much given to respect any body ; 
but perhaps ^some admiration for her talents 
mingled with his feelings, for he often observed 
that she was a girl of talent. I thought he 
shewed more penetration in this remark than 
I had latterly imagined him to possess ; for, cer* 
tainly, laughing at his patients, when they 
describe to him the symptoms of a mortal dis- 
order, is not any proof of penetration, or even 
of common sense. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
during the whole of my frightful illness, he 
wanted to laugh me into a belief that I was in 
perfect health. I, on the conti*ary, knew my 
case to be desperate, and had serious thoughts 
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of making my will ; but I was deterred by not 
being able to determine how to dispose of my 
property. Having no relations, I sometimes 
thought of leaving my fortune to the college 
at which I was educated ; at others, of divid- 
ing it among my friends and early associates ; 
and at others, again, of adopting Miss Bell, and 
leaving it to her ; but I feared the world might 
judge hardly of her, if I did — ^but not being 
able to decide which to choose, among so many 
various inclinations, I determined to wait till 
my old friend Seebright came to town, having 
a high and well-founded opinion of his abilities 
for ^ving advice in doubtful cases. 

" During this awful winter, I had two other 
serious reasons for uneasiness : first, not being 
able to see my poet, I feared that he might fall 
into bad habits, for want of advice, and the idea, 
I believe, added very much to my disorder; 
secondly, the perpetual intrusion of the idiot 
Copperclack, who seemed determined to weary 
me out with his odious company. I was really 
sick of hearing his trite jests, and his threadbare 
compliments, and yet the fool seemed to think 
himself the very pink of elegance and gentility, 
and, although he knew absolutely nothing, he 
talked as if he imagined he was master of every 
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thing. I rejoiced to notice^ however, that Efiza* 
betb saw him in a proper light, and reoeiyed his 
adulation with the c(mtempt it deserved. As 
for her mother, she appeared quite infatuated 
with him, and to hear her speak <^ him, any 
one would have thought him an Adonis for 
beauty, and an Apollo for wit. It ia fortunate 
that other people could look upon him with less . 
prejudiced eyes than Mrs. Bell. 

^^ Merely to thwart him, and in hopes of 
driving him away, I refused to play at cards, 
though I am somewhat a friend to whist ; yet 
this refusal only exposed me to further tormeat. 
A Mrs. Pother and her son were introduced, 
and I should actually have been forced to 
abandon the place, and take refuge in my owtn^ 
or even in another lodging, had not Elizabeth 
thought of the admirable expedient of having a '. 
fire in the back parlour, where she could read 
to me, while her mother and her friends played * 
or talked nonsense, and as the two rooms com^ 
municated by folding doors, and were indeed 
only one apartment, Mrs. Bell could offer no 
opposition to the plan. 

" I now really rejoiced when Dr. Grinborough 
came to spend an evening with me, much as I 
had formerly deprecated such an event, for 
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the doctor, with his high name and his jocun- 
dity, completely put down the loquacious Mr. 
Copperdack, and I noticed that he took a par- 
ticular pleasure in making him ridiculous, which 
he could easily do, for I know few who possess 
so well the art of saying bitter things with a 
good-natured air. Still, my old friend cannot 
help acting at times as foolishly as those he 
makes his butts— thus, he complimented Miss 
Bell so extravagantly, that I thought he would 
turn her brain. I scarcely knew what to make 
of the high-flown language he employed while 
speaking to her. 

^* Thus passed the winter, and at length the 
spring arrived, and enabled me to resume my 
walks in the gardens. For a long time, how- 
ever, I missed my poet, and all my inquiries 
for him were unavailing, as he had not been 
seen for a considerable period. I began to en- 
tertain serious fears concerning him. I dreaded 
that he was ill, perhaps dead ; for severe study 
not unfrequently ends in a premature grave, par- 
ticularly studies that wear the imagination, and 
that are pursued, like the study of nature, in 
the open air, and among trees and damp grass ; 
or, perhaps, he might be in difficulties, granting 
be was alive ; or even in prison. I lamented 
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now, more than ever, that I knew not the ad<^ 
dress of the stranger, that I might relieve him 
if he were in any need of assistance; but all t 
could do was to lament, for I had xk> means of 
gaining the information I desii'ed. 

'' At length, after two months of anxiety and 
uneasiness, I saw him again, and from his appear- 
ance I deduced that hehiad either been ill or in- 
tensely bent upon study, for he looked more pale 
than ever. Yet there was an air of liveliness about 
him, and he was dressed better than usual, so that 
I could not suppose poverty had been the cause 
of his absence. From comparing and combining 
circumstances together, I naturally concluded, 
that he had just brought out hils work. He has 
been, thought I, sO busy completing it, and so 
anxious for its success, that his countenance has 
suffered as much as from a fit of illness, and his 
dress and gaiety shew that he has not been disap- 
pointed — well, I hope he may prosper ; he might 
have been more fortunate still, had he had a pru- 
dent friend to advise him . 

" Upon consideration^ however, I recollected 
that no pastoral had lately been published. 
Perhaps, thought I, he may not, after all, have 
written a pastoral ; or if he has, he may write 
another, in which my advice may be useful. 
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But I will not addles him just now, be seems 
on such good terms with himself, that he will not 
receive me with proper deference ; it is evident 
he is not in want of any thing, and as he has re- 
newed his walks here, I shall have a thousand 
opportunities of seeing him. 

" I went home quite joyful at the revival of 
my expectations, yet, somehow, I felt a presenti- 
ment of evil, and 'when I arrived at the door of 
my lodging, I could scarcely summon courage to 
enter. There was, I thought, a strange and 
suspicious look in the people in the street, and I 
fancied that several of them wished to tell me 
something they feared to communicate. I entered, 
however, by my latch-key, for I always carry a 
key, as I hate to keep waiting the pleasure of a 
servant at a door ; and the first person I met in 
the passage was Elizabeth, dressed in white, and 
apparently suffering considerable uneasiness and 
agitation. 

^^ I was so shocked, that I reallv had not 
courage to inquire what was the matter, and in- 
deed: she prevented the question, by exclaiming, 

'Ah, Mr. ! this morning my mother has 

been married to that insipid Copperclack, who/ 
it now appears, has not a penny in the world, 
and would have been arrested for debt long ago 
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if it had not been for ber folly.' ^Is that all? 
replied I, very much relieved, ^ I feared you 
had married bim yourself/— Our conversation 
was here put a stop to by the bride, who called 
me into the parlour, and after having in vain 
^ideavoured to assume a disconcerted air, told 
me . that, as Elizabeth obstinately refused to 
marry Mr. Copperclack, she, poor woman, had 
been obliged to take him herself, especially as 
in anticipation of his marriage with her daugh- 
ter, she had lent him some money, which she 
feared she should lose, unless she married him. 

^^ Angry as I was, I could not help laughing at 
this declaration ; and^as the follies of my landlady 
were no business of mine, aftera few words on the 
imprudence of a woman, who acknowledges forty 



years, everybody else says sixty, marrying a pen* 
nyless fellow of two and twenty, I wished her all 
manner of happiness^ and said no more about it, 
although I determined to change my abode, and 
gave notice accordingly ; for, of course, I could 
not longer expect that attention from her so 
necessary to one in my infirm state of health. 
. *' Before the quarter day, at which I was ta 
<}uit, arrived, I saw enough of the conduct of 
Mr. Copperclack to give me very great uneasi- 
ness. He seemed to think it scarcely necessary 
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to behave with common civility to his wife, and 
be treated her daughter in the harshest manner, 
in order to oblige her to quit the house, where, 
of course, she was an expense to him, for he 
never considered that that expense was defrayed 
out of the property which ought to have been 
hers, as having belonged to her father. The 
brute fully succeeded in his object of rendering 
his house any thing but a pleasant home to his 
daughter-in-law ; respect, or fear of me, indeed, 
rendered him somewhat more cautious than he 
might otherwise have been, but then I was 
obliged to be perpetually in the way, to keep 
him in check, and thus I lost every opportunity 
of seeing my poet. 

" As the time appointed f6r my departure 
arrived, I saw the uneasiness of Elizabeth in- 
crease, and, at length, she told me that she had 
resolved not to remain at home after I was gone, 
and that, as she had no other resource than her ta- 
lents, she was determined to become either teacher 
in a school, or governess in a private family, and 
she begged that I would recommend her, should 
I. have an opportunity. This, of course, I 
readily promised to do, but I secretly resolved 
to befriend her more effectually, by placing her 
as boarder in the house of my old friend See- 
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bright, where, under the superintendence of his 
wife, and in the society of his daughters, she 
might live in perfect happiness. I wrote, there- 
fore, to my friend, to hasten his journey to town; 
but I did not say a word to Elizabeth of my in- 
tention, as I wished to surprise her, nor to her mo- 
ther, because I thought I should show my contempt 
for her by not letting her know what I purposed. 

*^ I became now quite anxious for the arrival 
of Seebright, who, as he did not answer my 
letter, I supposed must be on the point of coming; 
and in order to divert my thoughts, I again 
began to frequent the gardens. I saw my poet, 
as usual, but I was now too much intent on 
other matters to endeavour to speak to him. 

^' At length, one day, as I was observing him, 
I perceived Seebright at a distance, and I was 
proceeding to meet him, when I saw him go up 
to the stranger, and shake hands with him, with 
much apparent intimacy — I was really overjoyed, 
yet I had sufficient self-command to keep at a 
distance, for I feared, if I went up, I might 
alarm the stranger, and I wished to know, who 
and what he was, before I was introduced to 
him. After conversing for a short time with 
great energy, as appeared from the action of 
their hands, they separated, and Seebright came 
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towards me* My first question, after a few 
necessary inquiries as to health, et cetera, was, 
* who is that young man you spoke to ?' 

^^ I suppose the tone of my voice betrayed that 
there was more than ordinary curiosity in my 
demand, for my friend, instead of answering to 
the point, desired to know why I was so anxious 
to learn. Of course I did not choose to say, 
and Seebright refused to satisfy my curiosity till 
I did, in a sportive way, but still I thought in 
an evasive manner, and like one who was entrusted 
with a secret he wished to conceal. 

^^ In order to put him off his guard, I pretended 
to think no more of the stranger, and talked on 
ordinary matters; but when we got into my 
study, (for dinner was not yet ready), curiosity 
got the better of prudence, and seating myself 
opposite Seebright, I exclaimed^ ^ notwithstanding 
the mystery in which you are willing to involve 
the young man you spoke to, I'll bet a bottle of 
claret, to be drank when next we dine in London, 
that I tell what he is.'' 

" * Perhaps you know him ?' said my friend, 
coolly. 

" * No,' cried I. * I neither know him nor any 
one, except yourself, who does know him,^ 
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^ ^ Then I accept your wager,^ said Seebright, 
* what is he?' 

^ A poet,' replied I firmly, although I felt a 
degree of hesitation to speak, that ill accorded 
with the tone of my voice. 

^^ ^ A poet !' repeated Seebright, laughing im- 
moderately. ^ A poet I why, man, he is young 
Mutely, son of our old friend Dick Mutely of 
Tacet ; he has been deaf and dumb since his 
bir^h, and I'll swear he never wrote a verse in his 
life.' 

^^ I could not help laughing, in my turn, when 
I recollected how well this explanation accounted 
for the oddities of the youth, though I must 
confess I had rather they had been the eccentri- 
cities of genius. I disguised, however, my 
chagrin, by inquiring concerning the youth and 
his father, and, luckily, dinner was announced, 
and put a stop to any further conversation on 
the subject. 

^^ Immediately after we had dined, we again 
retreated to my private room, and filling our 
glasses, and drawing our chairs to the fire, for 
the weather was yet cold, we began to talk with 
all the freedom and familiarity of old friends 
and associates. I had, however, something to 
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say that interested me more than recollections of 
early adventures, and I began by asking my 
companion what be thought of Elizabeth ? 
' Think ?' repeated he, with what he intended 
should be a knowing look, * why I thiiik h^r a 
devilish smart girl, and if I do not mistake, 
you think so too.' — ^ I suspect you do mistake,^ 
replied I, somewhat nettled ; ^ and before you 
draw any other inference from my question^ be 
BO good as to hear all I have to say ;^ and I then 
gave him the history of Miss Bell, concluding by 
observing, that I intended to adopt her, and 
that I wished to place her in his family. 

Seebright, though naturally a grave and 
steady fellow, burst out into another immoderate 
fit of laughter at this declaration * Adopt her T 
cried he at length, * why this is better than your 
resolutions concerning the dumb poet! yet I 
would bet my life you have been going to adopt 
him, before now. Why, man, every body, except 
yourself, knows you are in Idve with the girl. 
Why the devil don't you make up your mind, 
and marry her at once V 

" * Every body !' exclaimed I, extremely vexed 
at the misplaced gaiety of my friend. * I should 
like to know how such a report reached your 

VOL. III. o 
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earB. I suppose some meddling fellow, (I luM 
busy bodies) has been ■ ' * 

^^ ^ To tell you the truth,' interrupted See^ 
bright^ * Grinborough gayeme the information A 
called upon him as I came down, and he t<dd 
me you have been jealous of him for the last i»k 
nsonths.' I felt now somewhat like a criminaH 
who, when .boldly asserting his innocence ia the 
belief that no evidence can be brought against 
him, is suddenly confounded by the appearance 
of a witness whose testimony he canilot disptite* 
Yet I did not give in. I mentioned diaparicy 
ci years-^Seebright would not allow the plea* 
< You are but forty,' said he, ' Miss Bell is two or 
three and twenty ; no such great disparity-^ but 
here, comes Grinborough, he shall judge between 

<' Of all men in the world I least wished the 
doctor to be present at this moment, but I 'bad 
no rem^y. Seebright detailed .the whole ^affiiir, 
and then inquired whether I had any ojkber 
objections to urge. 

^^ ^ Yes,^ said I, ^ the doctor koows my weak 
:x)Dstitution«^ : « 

«(/ Your weak bead, you should rather sayi^y 
replied Grinborough, ' which will not alkiw *yaa 



la follow tbe eouUse of yoar indiimtidns, lest 
some fool should laugh at you.^-^BesideB,* caa^ 
tinited he, winking at Seebright, though he 
thought I did not observe hini) ^the infirmity of 
your constitution renders necessary an aflec* 
Uonate and disinterested nurse^ who will pay 
you those attentions you can never expect froiaa 
die mercenary hands of hirelings, whether they 
be. servants or keepers of boarding-houses. In 
a- word,* added the doctor, ^you have a good 
house in the country, which you never visit, 
becaicse you want society ; take Miss Bell, and 
live happily, instead of leading the deimltory 
and inconv^ent' life you do in London/ 

. ^^ This was certainly disinterested advice, for 
the doctor would lose many a fee if I followed 
it ; I made the remark to him, but he only 
cqplied, that I should find it a better prescription 
than any he had yet given me ; and, indeed, I 
mymi£ had often thought of late, how much 
happier I should be if I had an establishnwnt of 
my own, than now, when I was dependent for 
my comfort t>n the interest or caprice of others. 
^^ I had nothing further to oppose to the 
opidosi of my friends. The next morning I 
made ajijofferto Miss Bell, wbi<tfa' was^^aoeepted.^ 

o 2 
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THE VOYAGE, 



CONTINUED. 

<' Ha ! ha ! ha !" exdaitned Mynbcer, a« 
soon as I had concluded the narratiye of the 
Valetudinarian. *' Ha ! ha f ha! tlna is a inost 
precious recital of the ph'airitAries of a wealtby 
idler, and I wager a bottle it is a real transcript 
of some superfluous fellbwV fledhigii. *71iaak 
yoii, Sir, for yoitr. dullness, ma^ it ev^ cM^ 
tinue.** 

To this compliment I could only refdy in the 
words of Dogberry^ <Hhat were I ^ dull as a 
king, I could find it in my heart to bestow it all 
upon him,^' and that I hoped now to hear the 
bravura that was about fo burst finmihe lips 
of Dbctor Maerts Duytkin. ' ^ 

<<We are all in similar expectation^** said 
Captain Shafton, *< aisd I propose that bumpers 



be got ready to crown the gay e£Fusion8 of his 
muse. — Order there, gentlemen ! — fill your 
horns, and silence !*' 

^^ Blow your horns in silence, gentlemen," 
repeated the schipper; *Uhat is, all you who 
have them— for my part, I am not married/' 

** No more is old Davey," cried Shipley, 
^^ and yet he wears horns.'' 

^^A fair retort. Mynheer/' exclaimed our 
commander ; <^ and unless you prove that others 
besides husbands and devils are comuted, I 
shall smell brimstone, and beg to look at your 
feet" 

^ You have had my tale before you already^^ 
replied the Dutchman, <^ that should be enough.^ 
<^Ay, and a devilish good tale it was,*^ said 
Captain W , " can you not find out such 

another in the log-book of your brains.''^ 

" Why, no, man,'' answered Mynheer, " my 
head is not adorned with tails just now; but 
there is my doctor— -he has a wig with five or 
six hanging round it like icicles." 

'^ I. wish they were songs,*^ cried Captain 

W , " we should then be able to help 

ourselves, for I leaf we ahall get nothing from 
his inside/^ 

I do assure you/^ said Mr, Puytkin^. ^ you 
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are rery near geltiiig flomefhiii^ from 017 iei^^ 
noatf for I feel nek of stmie^ to bml 4tp sanie 
verses from the well of my memory^ ill wludi 
they hare been kmg sunken.^ 

^' Can none of us lend you a band, Maert% 
to bowse up your ideas? '' inquired tbe skipper. 
^ Come, give us bold of the end of them, my 
dttnty quack." 

^* I wish I had got to the end of them, Myn-» 
heer,^' replied the doctor mournfully ; ^bnt I 
hftve yet to find the beginning.** 

<<Then is your memory a sort of botti»nleiiB( 
pit^ that it Gontains recdlecticms without begin**^ 
ning or end ?^ exclaimed the Dutch captain--* 
<A But I see how it is, you are not yet in play. 
Your pumps will not work unless a bucket of 
fluid is first poured into them, like many ano» 
Aerdry machine ; so fill away, my boy.^ 

« Ay, ay, good Duytkin," added Mr. ShV- 
ton^ *' qualify your watery fimdes before you 
discharge them. Let us have some spirit iu 
them, I beseech you.^ 

'^ Then be must first swallow it,'' said Myn>- 

** As I am a gmduate,^ cfkd out the doctor^ 
*< I swear it is not a fit thing to beset me thoa 
wiidi your jests and witticisms. What hope is 
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Ihete tluit the poor lumtMngft of aajpobr/ conceit 
mil «h^w l^nemseivesin the midst of such jesters 
ami scoifers as you are ? Toa histve tert^ed a 
soDg from my lips^ which was on the. c^e of 
ifesttin^ forth.'* 

>« I thaU think the better of myaeif . for it,V 
al^d Mynheer; <^ for I must be good if Iseaore 
away that which is evil, and your thoughts can 
be no other.*' 

^ The reverse .<rf what you siqr is the 
truth, Mynheer," answered Maerts : ^^ my good 
thoughts were frighten^ by your evil presence, 
and. I shall require some time to entice them 
back again.'* 

/* You shall have it, my good doctor,*^ ex- 
claimed our commander, ^* for I hear my matt 
promi^g a tale to my fri^d John, ^hidbi I 
know will give him pleasure. I allow yoa one 
half hour, and two horns of grog, not forgetting 
liiiother pipe, and then.be ready with a son^ or 
I mast order in a drench of salt water for your 
punishment. Discipline, you know, must be 
preserved aboard a ship, to ensure obedience.'* 

'^ Then am I to be angled out as the onlj 
wnger,'^ inquired' Maerts, ^^ I ^ho am void of 
sH qualifications necessary for the duty P'* 
. '< You will but take the lead," replied the 
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captain. ^I ^all ^exf)bci Uie.MM^ IMiaf iQl 
liands, espedalty from MyriheW, ivflo ^Mposed 
this totment for yoa.** 

'< The thoughts of that revenge will inspSte 
my muse,* answered the doctor, '^ and I shall 
try my best when Mr. Ridgway has ended his 
story." 

The story now related by the mate, was a 
Repetition of the Nikkurholl, which he was 
sdiicited to recount by Captain W- , who 
had heard an imperfect verncAi of it from one 
of our former visitors. To all the company bot 
the members of the cabinet, the tale was new^ 
and afforded much entertainment, and the coti« 
dusloii gave particular delight to one of our 
guests. This was the mats of the Dutchman^ 
who had jomed us late in the evening, after his 
watch had expired. He was a lively, little^ 
old, squat Hollander, with broad shoulders, a 
short body, and duck legs. His countenance 
was ^^spressive of great shrewdness and penetra- 
tion, and his small twinkling eyes kept time with 
his plump cheeks, in the frequent gay laughs 
which brightened up his features. For a long 
while, we ^ere unable to conjecture why a story ^ 
which is not of a comic cast, should create such 
merriment in our guest, and I at first attri- 



buted hii mirth, as I believe my oompamonft 
also did^ to the exhilflrating effects of the grog ; 
but' when Mr. Ridgway came to describe the 
panic of the Shetland fisherman, who beheld 
the last vision of the little dried man in the red 
night cap^ the Dutch mate gave loose to his 
tickled fancy in a loud peal of laughter. 

This burst of glee drew from nu many ques- 
tions as to its occasion, for we guessed that more 
than the mere terror . of the Shetlander pro- 
duced it, and, after a little hesitation, our guest 
spoke thus— *- 

<* I laugh, Mynheers, to think that, after so 
many years have passed, I should find out the 
secret of an adventure in which I was engaged, 
and which I could never before comprehend. I 
little expected, when Mr. Ridgway began his 
story, that I should hear myself brought in at 
its termination, as one of the actors.^ 

<^ You one of the actors !^ cried we alto^ 
getber, in some doubt of the correctness of our 
guest^s statement, and more convinced than be.^ 
fore, that his liquor had been too much for hin^ 

<' May I never smoke another pipe if I was 
not,*^ returned the Dutchman, *^ and no trifling 
person either, as I find from the story, although 
till now I knew not my own importance, nor 

08 
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theliifttory of my old friends Vanda' Spiel mid 
Vaa Winwyk.'* 

^< Why, Caspiu-, man," cried the flcbippt^y 
<^ tbou art dreamily.; thy hora h^ gored thy 
genees out of thy noddle ; . thoa fhohldst apt 
have lifted it so often to thy head/^^ 

" The. head 18 the place for the hmm, Mys* 
heer/' rej&d the mate ; ^^ but fear not that miae 
h»A given my brain a wrong toes,' for I w31 
prove plainly to you» that neither the CmimU 
ban nor her crew were strang^^ to me.^ 

^^ The devil you will,*^ exclaimed ^ipl^* 

'^ I defy the devil to claim better acquaint- 
ance with them,^ answered Caspar, " so n^w 
listen. ^ You are to know, that when I waa a 
little chap, a mannikin, in my native place,: 
Enkbuysen, a stranger, who called himself Yim- 
der Spiel, came to lodge at my father's houae. 
He was a tall, raw-boned fellow, who spoke very 
bad Dutch,, and who pretended that he bad 
quitted Holland when very young, and that he 
had almost forgotten the language. We notice^d^ 
tbat he paid at first in coin which seemed per- 
fectly new, though of very old date, and we 
heaird that he sold a large ingot of gold, to a 
goldsmith of our town; but what his money 
was, and how, or where he got it, ivhether he 



brought coin or bullion, or bills of cfxcbaxige) 
into the country, was nothing to us, as^ lotig as 
he spent it among us. Well, gentlemen, after 
he had been with us* some time, he chartered a 
ressel of Messrs. Winkenbooms, for a Voyage to 
Shetland, and my father shipped me on board 
of her as cabin boy, for Mynheer Yander Spiel 
bad taken' a liking to me, and the old folks 
thought I had as Well make my first voyage 
in a ship of which he was supercargo. We all 
thought, from the time of the year, and dome 
other reasons^ that we were going on a smug- 
gling adventure ; but that, you know, was no- 
thing to us. When" we came off the Skerries, 
our master gave up the helm to Mr. Spiel, who 
piloted us into a bay, or voe, as they call them, 
and there we were joined by a good-looking, 
well-built fellow, whom Vander Spiel addressed 
by the name of Petie, and who told us that 
there was a hawk abroad. After a little con- 
versation, they agreed, I suppose, to take this 
spy prisoner, and Mynheer Spiel, and some 
half dozen others, marched off singing, to my 
very great astonishment, for I thought it an odd 
way of surprising a spy, to go towards him 
l^in^g a hymn, and, out of boyish curiosity, 
I ran with the rest^ joining in the chorus as 
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loud m I could bawl. Yfe^moii quive up witlat 
our enemy, .w)io lay aa atill as if he irer^ 
dead, and I recollect ^t I stood near his head» 
and had on a yellow jacket, and a Ded cap, nij^t^ 
cap you call them, though we alwaya wore ihcm 
by day only. Our prisoner reBuuQjed quite stilly 
and Mynheer V«nder Spiel left ua for a. short 
time, but presently afterwards we were recalled^ 
and we again made sail, and on my return on 
board, I heard that Vander Spiel and Fode^ 
who accompanied him, had shipped two 07 
three chests, but what they contained we neveir 
knew* However, we returned to Enkhuyseni^ 
where Mynjieer. Yander Spiel fnd his friend 
established themselves as merchants^ and my 
first years of seafaring were spent on bowrdshipa 
belonging to the firm of Yander Spiel, Yan^ 
YVTinwyk, and Co/' 

^* Then it is plain,^ observed Captain S^af- 
ton, ^* that Spiel Trosk did, by some means^ disco^ 
ver a portion of the treasures of a lost vessel, and 
thought it best to carry the money ouit of tbe^ 
island with sqcresy, lest the laird and the admir 
ral should wish to go shares with him.^ 

*^ It seems very likely to have been so,!' s«d 
llidgway ; ^^ and I dare say, the rest of the 
story has . been spliced to that simple fact, by 
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old women and mttn^ in order to itceoinit fcs 
th^ diso6very HI a wooderfal manner.^ 

*i I beg yont leave to doubt yoar inferences, 
gentlemen/' said Maerts Duytkin) yAo bad been 
listening most attentively to the tale of the Shet> 
landers. *^ I see nothing improbable or un« 
reasonable in the story, and I dare say it 
occurred exactly as it is toid.^ 

" Why, surely," said Ridgway, ** you do not 
believe the interference of the little spirit ?'^ 

<' Wherefore should I not yield credence to 
it?**' inquired Duytkin. .<< Js not the inter* 
ference of spirits a very common circumstance ?*' 
*^ Not in England,''' replied the mate, ^^ and, 
therefore, no instances of it have come under 
my observation.** 

*< If it be not common in England, it is in 
Holland and Germany,** said Maerts Dujrtkin, 
^^ and of proof thereof, give me your attention, 
while I recount an adventure which took place, 
indeed, many years ago, but which was told me 
by a native of the very valley where it happened. 
He was a very honest and truth*speaking Grer- 
man, who came down the Rhine with a float of 
timber.*' 
Of course, we all gave our attention to the 
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fpeaker^ who promiaed something so extraordi^ 
nary, and Maerts Duytkin, after smoking his 
pipe for a few minutes in rilence, laid it down, 
and b^an as follows : 
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THE BOABWOLF. 

'* In that mountainous region called the Berg- 
fttrasse, which lies along the banks of the Rhine, 
it was formerly the custom for the young men, 
when they came to a certain age, to inroll them- 
selves in a company of hunters, for the express 
purpose of pursuing and destroying wolves; for 
which reason the band was called the wolf- 
slaughterers. Indeed, that part of the country 
is so craggy, so full of caverns, and so crowded 
with woods, that it is the place in the world 
most fitted for the harbour of wild beasts, and 
accordingly, there were in former times a vast 
number to be found there ; so many, in fact, 
that had not the wolf-slaughterers been very 
active, daring young men, it would have been 
almost impossible to have resided there ; and 
it was only by their exertions, that the villagers 
of Fiend^heim were able to preserve any cat- 
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tlo. Many agea ' ago^ and Jo^g; before the 
inventiou of fifv-anna^ there were, at the head 
of this band two yoiaag meB> who were parti- 
culariy sncoessful m their attempts against 
the wolves. They were both stropng, fearless^ 
and well skilled in the use of their weapons^ and 
they were considared as efaiefii of the troop^ 
because each had destroyed more wild beasts 
mth his own hands than any other two belonging 
to it^ although^ between thettiselvesy the member 
was equal ; for if Hendiick^ (so one was caUed,) 
at any time bad the advantage, Wolfgang, the 
other, never desisted from the chase till he 
had brought home the head of a wolf, to reduce 
their conquests to the same level. This rivalry 
was^ however, not the occasim of any enmity 
between these young men ; for, as they had be^ 
brought up from children togeth^, they were 
accustomed to strive for the .same priaes, and 
engage in the same undertakings, so thai; they 
were always most pleased when both succeeded 
in the same degree* Indeed, it is said, that 
whenrone had the superiority^ he always relaxed 
his exertions, till, the other came up with him> 
and diat diey ret«ned.tlns habit in the dbace$ 
ibr Wol%ang has b^n.Jfinown, after he had 
killed one b^ast^ to .mi|»( tbe .ne^t pprp^dy^ 



ll]«t Hendrick might itrike it> and Heodrick 
has ddne tlie same, ivfaen fortune was on his sideu 
Another reason wh; there ims no quarrelbet weeif 
theniy perhaps, was, that they were both equally 
handsome. Not that they were alike in feature^ 
though they were of the same height; for Wol£^ 
gang's beauty had a boldness in it, winch 
Hendrick's wanted, but then Hendrick's counter 
nance wa» calm and interesting, and as thdv 
tempers agreed with their persons, each thought 
his own exterior the best, so that enry did not 
threaten to render th^r fiienddiip of Aart 
duration. There is, howev^, always some 
stumbling block in the way of perfect happinesst 
and this the friends met with. 

^^ It chanced, one eyening, whilst returning by 
themselves from the chace, bearing on the^pcmts 
of thdr spears the heads of two wolves, which they 
had just slaughtered, that they passed through 
a deep narrow glen, leading between high rocky 
b^ks, fkt>m the clefts of wluch grew out birch 
and mountain ash trees, in such numbers, as to 
overshadow their path, and give a wild gloom to 
the i^ce beneath. They had not reached half 
way, when they heard a loud growl, and looking 
CMiefully round, espied a hideous monster, partly 
concealed amcmgst tall stones and low bushes 
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WoUgaaig oried outi ^a bcnrl a boor P «nd 
Hendrick eXfcbdmedy ' a vdf ! a wolf ! ' both pre<* 
paxing instaBtly to atftick it But the iHnte^ 
which was .empkyed in derpuring itsprejr, a&et 
dii^ilaying a fngbtful pair of jaws, and loakbig 
shew of resistance, turned itsiail, andfled throi:^ 
the underwood, hidden from their view, tUl it 
xeadbed.the mouth of the ravine^ when springing 
aixddeniy .'out, it escaped into the more open 
country. The huntsmen, however, knowing 
that it must choose to fly tbxough die gorge of - 
the pass,, or remain in the ddl, had hurried that 
VHiy,f and were ckxe at its heels, when it darted 
fy&m the thicket. This gave them hopes, and 
giving full rein to their horses, they pursued it 
over a wide jneceof heathy waste. . Th&frhad 
now a good opportunity for ascertaining the 
nature of ibe animal they followed; but, noih' 
withstanding their skill in the diase, lliey ira» 
unable to decide what kind of beast H was ; for, 
though it bad the straight back, bushy tail, and 
long gallop, of a wolf, still it had the thick, 
bristly, and snouted head of a boar, and its^ 
feet were not similar to those of any animal 
they had seen. They, therefore, supfXMed it 
mi^t be some mongrdi brute, c^ coe of the 
wild beasts brought, from Syrii^ whidh had: 



haekeii loose from the isenageof tbt^ Ar<Abii^<i|i^ 
e£ Mentz. But, be it y^t it i&igbt, they 
psodied after it with ^bse greatest resolution^' 
becau^v wbeathey bad stapled it from its lurk** 
^ place, they perceived ihat it had been tearing 
in pieces the body of a child. 

^^ The direciion which the monster took led 
ijiem across li small stream, that divided libenr 
district fixMn the neighbouring one, and brought 
tfaem at last into a place diuigerous for horses 
nbsn, and cfiffictdt for the pursuit of game. It 
was an extensive level, reaching from the riviilet 
tbd distant range of hills, and would have beea 
a. plain had it not been covered with hvigt 
masses of detached roek, scattered about it, as if 
a large mountain bad been dashed to pieces, and 
strewed dver its surface. Many of the firag« 
mfints were so large, that they resembled small 
daSs, and from their tops and sides grew out 
and hufig down trees and shrubs of every de* 
sfiaiption. Several lay as if fallen against each 
other, so as to leave caverns and arches between 
their sides, aaid the red glare of the sun, setting 
bdind the hills, gkamed trough these opeiK ' 
iiigs in a wild and beautiful manner. Other 
pieces w&e small and plentiful, lying in hei^ 
as well as septcrately, loncxigst the largi^r masses; 
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90 that, though there were many roads and 
passages between these rocks, suU they were 
rendered unsafe for horses by these lesser stones. 

^^ The hunters had scarcely entered this region 
before they lost sight of their game ; but, hoping 
to regain the scent, they dashed forward amongst 
the pathways, and, after a short time- saw the 
Inrute turning round a comer. This tempted 
|hem still further, till, after bewildering them- 
selves amidst the intricacies of this desert, they 
gave ovar the pursuit, having ceased for some 
time to see the monster, and, indeed, it was 
groirring so dark, that they would not have been 
long able to view it had it be^i before them. 

*^ They now thought of returning home to 
Fiendenheim, and turned their horses the way 
contrary to that which they had come, and, as 
they rode alongi wondering what kind of beast 
they had chased, they found that their exertion 
bad' both fatigued them and made them exdes-* 
sively thirsty* Accordingly, they reserved to 
take a full draught from the stream when they 
reached it, and agreed to ask permission of the 
lord of that domain to bring their whole troop 
on the following day, to give full pursuit to 
so dangerous a monster. They were talking 
about the dogs and weapons they would bring 



with them, wbeB they caught a glimpse of^ a bghl 
at a. short distance, and wishing to obtain, if 
pQSsiUe, something better than a draught of 
water, to quench their thirst, they made towards 
it, and arrived at the door, of a residence, half 
pottage and half cavern, which stood under the 
^e of one of the largest masses of rock ; and they 
recollected that this place was the habitation of 
a hermit, a recluse so austere that he hardly 
ever suffered himself to be seen by any body. 
. ** They knocked at the door, however, and it 
was opened, not by an old man, with a white 
beard, as they expected, but by a beautiful girl, 
of about sixteen, whose face and figure far ex- 
celled those of all the daughters of their native 
hamlet, and, in truth, of any other place they 
'knew. She blushed at first, and seemed in- 
clined to close the door again, but Wolfgang 
asked, in a tone of compliment, that she would 
^ve him a draught of milk, and Hendrick 
secoikled him, with such gentle supplication^ that 
she felt almost compelled to speak ; and, then, 
not liking to refuse so small a request, she 
brought out a large jug, not of milk but of true 
Rhenish wine, which she poured out into horns, 
and offered to each of the huntsmen. They ac^ 
lasted her gift with maby thanks, which she 
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received with smiles ; and) 1^ way of prblong:^ 
il^^die ooBTenatioD) thej inquifed wiiedier sl^ 
bad seen or beard of any strange beast near her 
habitation. She replied, that, within the few 
last dsys, her father had told her that he had 
seen an animal that he had never seen before^ 
and had bidden her be careful that she was not 
surprised, for that it was very ferocious, and 
had carried off the diild of one of the inhabitants 
of the village of Grif hausen. She then invited 
them to alight, saying that, perhaps, her parent 
could tell them more concerning it. 

*^ The young men were both so fiisckwltd 
with this beauty, that they would willingly bava 
spent some hours in gazing at and conversing 
with her; but, for some reason or other, they 
obstinately refused, although she pressed them td 
enter the cottage. After a little more converted 
tion, she wished them good night; and though 
they both intended to see her again, neither of 
them mentioned a word of his intention, eithor 
to her or to his companion. Indeed, from that 
moment they became so desperately jeidouaof- 
each' other, (which was the reason why dM^ 
would not stop that night, each looking upon tJie 
other as a rival) that they scarcely spoke all the 
way back to Fiendenheim ; and the next day. 
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uifiteaul of summoiiing • the troop to gtre^tji^: 
beast <^afle^ eacb rode separately in search of tjbe 
cottage, wber« they met, and quarrelled for tbe 
first time ; and so bitter was thqir enmity after- 
guards, that it would have been a pleasiu-e to 
either of them to have run the other through 
with a boar spear. ^ 

*< Meantime the wild monster committed great 
ravages throughout the surrounding country, 
and it became unsafe for men unarmed, and 
women and children, to pass from one village to 
the other ; so that there was a general alarm 
i^read round about, for a great distance* The 
wolf-hunters made many attempts to destroy it, 
but in vain ; for, though it did not keep out of 
the way by day,' yet it was so swift, and so 
artful in eluding pursuit, that all their endeavours 
were fruitless. Even Wolfgang and Hendrick 
could gain no advantage over their companions, 
except getting a little closer to the beast than 
the rest. At length, the lords of three villages, 
which this animal infested, fanpying that there 
n^ght be some want of energy in the attempts to 
destroy it, or, perhaps, a little fear, offered a 
reward of a piece of land to the man who should 
f»odaoe its bead, ^ to belong to him and his heirs 
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whom they also piximwd « fMrdmu 

^ This oflbr produeed a great ooBmftotion 
among the young men of t&» tkree viUi^gQs» m 
WeU as among the maidens; all of them hefaig 
wilKng to obtain the reward ; but upon Wolf- 
ing and Hendriek it had a very atcong dftct. 
8bce first beholding the yoong beauty among 
the rocks, they had both strivea to gain her 
as a wife^ but, thoi^h she gSLve them equal 
audience, she declared positively in favour, of 
todther of them. But when the reward' was 
offered for the head of the beast, she said that 
she would wilHog^y give her hand to the hunts- 
man who should obtain it - Thus,- besides the 
hope of obtaining the reward^ and the boaoty, 
ilihere was die fear that anoth^ should gmn her, 
and Wolfgalig said, that he would rather 'the 
beast should tear him t» pieces, than that 
fiendrick sdiould become possessed of her, and 
Hendriek said much the same of Wolfgang. 
Nevertheless, the monster oontinuedliis ravegei, 
thoi^h all the country was in arms against 
him, and it was at length reported, that Cotmt 
Albert of Fiendtiohdm waa goii% to invlle 
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M& tiR' keigftts mi inarviorsof hk aequaint- 
jmce^ to come imd makd a grand attempt to rid 
his lands of such a soburge. , 

*VWlien k came to be known that Wolf- 
gang and Heodriek had quarrelled, the inha- 
rbitants of their village were anxious to know 
the cause of disagveement between two such 
«trict friends, and they soon found it out. Bu 
when the young men of Fiaadenheim had 
seen the damsel, they said they could find no- 
thing in her so enchabting, that there were 
.many girls ki their own hamlet far superior 
to her« and, in fact, that she was more dis- 
agreeable than pleasing. On the other hand, 
the two huntsmen had told their sisters that 
.there could not be a greater beauty, among 
women, that her countenance was delightfully 
fascinating ; her eyes of the most brilliant black, 
her lips glowing coral, her nose finely formed, 
her complexion radiant with health, and her 
curling tresses of the loveliest auburn. This, 
pf course, tempted many of the young wom^m 
to make an opportuiiity of seeing her, and 
they agreed with the young men, that she 
was any thing but agreeable. They found her 
features i^arp and vixen^like, her eyes toj 
small, and glowing more like live coals than dia- 
voL. III. r 
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moddsy her nOee hobked, htt eoiofAmon of a 
peculiiur aailow, aMl her lockt dfldi^ sDake- 
like^ and of a fiery ted cdour. Ser mBsp^, 
vhidi thej had been told vai ekqtciMite, tbey 
. thoaght too iUai6]r» and her dieai "wbb to gau^ty 
and scanty, that they agreed 'lAe tecembled 
.one of the lost giijbi who wahdeted aboat the 
streets of Meats, to tempt yoomg flien to their 
ruin,, mare than a modest infaabitattt of the 
district of Brock^nchigg ; aad, ia fine, they ftll 
agreed that she had iflfttsed some phSter into 
.the wise she had ^ven to Wolfgang and Head- 
rick, aad thereby 'd^j^ted them of the right 
use of their seqse> and underatanding. But, 
what disfdeai^ them moi^ than any thing d^^ 
.was that she refused^ to tell from whence 
she came, or who her father was, nor Would 
die -Kstea to any iaquiries abcmt her f tiflSy, 
sayii^, that those who liked her need not know 
her friends, and that dioee who disliked he^ 
should not. 

<^ Wolfgaag, to I haTe already said, tms'of 
a temper 48omewhat tnipatiait, and when he 
heard that Couat ^beet purposed eallkig' iak 
friends to assist hiixi, fearing he diould loie an 
cipportuaity of at once accpBrit^ the "beauty^ 
he -mounted his bdrsc^ and wet oixt ad tfte chase. 
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umedrmg he would m^fw: reHum n^itbout tfae 
hfiod of the xxioiistar; aiM) ao€<»diiigIy, lie 
Iried eveiy art be was ikcqHfioted with, .to ouw 
prise it unawiu^Sy for wJben it wm coofl^ious 
of being pursued, Aobody h$d any idhaaee of 
ix>wiilg up with it. AU bis address and toii, 
ihrough the beat of tbe day» was» bowever, of 
no avail to bim. Xwe^ty tim^ bad. he been 
oD the point of plunging his short sivord be- 
tween its ribs, and as often bad it slipped aside, 
ami disappointed bispi. At las^;, towards <eTen-* 
iogf when all the lest, siaularly ^agaged^ iiad 
giv^n up the chaser be. fancied tbat tbe a^mal 
eppeared lam^ and exhausted with fatigue. Al- 
though be was scarcely otherwise bknself^ ibis 
idea dissipated all liis weariness^ and hoping that 
be might nosv ri;n it down, he borrowed a 
fresh horse from the nearest bouse» and returi^ 
jng to where it hj^ hid in its latr^ be ibroed 
it to rise, and betake itself to that same plain 
over which he had first pursued it^ in ooni«- 
pany with Hendvick. He bad now no doubt 
that it was maimed, Scm it m with a Imapiilg 
gmt, and with less speed than before. H^W- 
ever, it managed to keep bim at too great a 
distance behind to wound it, aod> taking the 
same course it had formerly done, it led bim 

p 2 
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acrosB the boundary 6^eMn» aad amongst thdse 
mldhr-seattered crags where it had once escaped 
before. But as Wolfgang had now more ad- 
vantage than at that time, both in the freshness of 
his horse, and in the knowledge of the road% 
which he had acquired by visiting the cot- 
tage, he was able to keep the boarwoIf« (for 
so the monster was called by the peasantry,) 
in sight. 

^* The red glare of the setting sun was now* 
again gleaming through the uncouth archways, 
and along the narrow passes of the roeks, as the 
impatient huntsman followed the brute into 
the centre of the great level. Here, entering 
upon a small sandy space, scattered over with 
fragments of stone and dead wood, Wolfgaxkg 
lost sight of the animal, for, as it had reached 
the plain before him, he could not decide the 
way it had taken. His temper, which had. long 
been giving way during the pursuit, now totally 
forsook him, and throwing himself from bis 
horse, he iroUed upon the sand, cursing and 
blaspheming every thing that oame in bis mind; 
He lay thus employed, at last with his face 
towards the ground, when, fancying that he fdt 
a strange gust of heat pass oVer hiin^ he turned 
his head, and beheld the %ure of a being some^ 






what haman, but more' resembUng a deviL It 
bad horns and a tail, its horns curled round its 
ears, and its tail was short and turned up ]ik« 
a hook. It was hairy all over, and its feet 
ended in hqofSs, like those of a hog. 

Wolfgang was in too great a rage to tremble. 
* Wolfgang,' said the being, * if you will 
give me power over you for four and twenty 
hours, you shall cut off the head of the. boar- 
wolf/ 

. « < I agree,' said the huntsman, without stop^ 
ping one moment to consider. 

• ^^ ^ Then kiss my hand, in token of obedience,* 
$aid the stranger. , 

• <* Wolfgang kissed the hand held out to him^ 
and whilst he started back, for the touch of the 
being burnt his lips, it vanished, sayiqg, ^ chace 
the boarwolf to-morrow.' 

*^ The huntsman now remounted his horse, 
and without allowing himself to think of what 
be had done, he hastened to the cottage of the 
beauty, with whom he staid, conversing till 
day-light, for both she and her father treated 
him as if they could not treat him too well. 

<^ At day-break he saddled his steed, and set 
off to dislodge the boar- wolf from its lurking 
j^ftoe, impatient both tO' make sure of the 



rwardf md to retuni hooM^fofy M. h« lin^ 
rowed not to go back nitboiK the .head, a> hi^ 
had kept hia word. 

<> When Wolfgang reached the glen^wb^ 
he expected to meet the boatwolf, he found 
Hendrick there with some ccmipamoin^ who.hai^ 
xiaen early that morning to try |he powers, p^ 
two laigd dogsy which they bad pro0i<red firotn, 
a great distance. These were Uood-houndft qC 
a fine t)reed, and were now engaged by H^ 
dnck, because all the other dogs that bad hee^ 
employed in the chaee of this monster refus^ 
to follow it, beiiur so terrified. that> whene^^er 
they were put upon the scent, they howled an4 
dunk away in fear. Wolfgaiigy elated with th^ 
kindness so lately shewn him by the beawty and 
her father, and relying on the promise that ho 
should cut off the head of tbe boarwdf, coold 
not refrain from utterinj^a kHid kugh of 0C% 
tenipt, when he saw the jmns taken by faia 
fcHiner friend and lus associates. He even H^ 
him, with a sneer, < go home and look out for^i 
iHfe, £oT that he meant to marry the b^uty 
that night himself.' Hendrick was too intent 
on endeavouring to get scent of the wild beast, tp 
reply to these insults, and having ascertained 
that it was not in the dell, he burri^ over thA 
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tS&By in vaoNk of ft ; andhis rkal, notwithstand- 
h^ U$ security, noi bebg i^illlng that he should 
first start the game, set off to another spot, 
where he once or twice bad met the animaL 

•* About an hour after this, Wolfgang un- 
ciarthed the bbarwolf. It sprung from beneath the 
toot 6t an old withered yew-tree, which grew 
over a low dark cave, in the side of a bank, just 
as the sun rose brilliantly from behind some 
Opposite hills; and when the ferocious brute 
dpened its^ jaws, to utter a hideous roar, its long 
tusks 'gleamed in the morning rays, and the 
itrhite foam spirted from its mouth like flakes of 
snow, while its bristly hide seemed to glitter in 
die light, as if throwing out sparks of fire. The 
eager huntsman rushed forward after it, eyeing 
ndth joy the ghastly grinning head, which he 
expected soon to sever from its huge, ill-fashioned 
dsd'oass, and which was to form the foundation 
of his fortune, and the pledge of his union with 
bis mistress. He forgot that Hendrick was also 
in the field with his friends, and their unerring 
dogs, or, if he thought of hi;n, it was only to 
enjoy the anticipated mortification of his former 
'friend, when he returned to the village, bearing 
v^ith him the spoil for which they both thirsted 
so ardently. 
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. ** The.boarwolf, however,, as if oonsciouft tlmt 
its existence was to terminate that day, seemtd 
resolved to exercise the strength and persevere 
ance of its pursuer. It took wider and more 
intricate circuits than it had ever done before,, it 
turned more frequently to bay, and almost ap- 
peared to enjoy the eager onsets which the 
huntsman made to overcome it ; but the horse 
of Wolfgang could only be brought to ride at it 
by the most strenuous endeavours of its master, 
exhibiting such evident marks of dianay at its 
glaring eye-balls, and erected bristles, that he 
could scarcely keep its head towards it; and 
when he offered to dismount, for the purpose of 
attacking it with his sword, the monster took 
the opportunity of making off at full speed. 

^' In this manner the chase continued till long 
past noon, by which time Wolfgang had become 
so faint, with hunger and exhaustion, that, he 
could scarcely keep his seat ; for be had been/ 
extremely fatigued the day before, and had npt 
closed his eyes during the night, having been, 
too much engaged with his mistress to tliink of 
sleep. Be^des, he had scarcely tasted food 
since the morning of the day before, for he took 
nothing but wine at the hermitage, and this day 
he would not stop one moment to assuage hia 
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hunger at the cottages of his acquaintances, near 
which he passed, lest the bparwolf should 
.escape, or have time to renew his ^strength by 
rest. However, he recollected that his mistress, 
when she heard that he intended to renew the 
diase early in the morning, had given him a 
small cake, which she had prepared diuing hia 
stay, for she said that she was certain his eager- 
ness would not allow him to think of refresh- 
. ment, and that her gift would quell his appetite, 
and support his strength, till he had slain the 
monster. Upon this he drew the loaf from his 
pockety and ate it, with many mental thanks for 
the kind attention of the giver, and he felt his 
desire to slaughter the boarwolf increase with 
his wish to obtain the hand of so amiable a girl-. 
As she had said, so the cake, though small, 
satisfied his hunger, and renewed his spirits, or, 
rather, made them more buoyant than before. 
Indeed, so much did he feel elated, that he 
spurred on his horse as if just set off in the pur- 
suit, and the monster was obliged to fly more 
quickly than it had ever done. But the weather, 
which had hitherto been brilliant and enlivening, 
now suddenly altered ; large masses of dark 
clouds rolled up from behind the distant moun- 

p 3 
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taiftfl, the wind rosd, and swept nltngAetd^ 
of the woods with tidenoe, • fuU drops of raia 
fell at intertak, and the distant waters of die 
rirer were heard msfaii^ akmg their rockjbed. 
Wolfgang was too modi aocnstomed tothe'fielB 
tiot to know that these ngns presaged a steam v 
bttt his ardour woidd not peroiit any idea of 
relinquishing the pursuit to enter his mind ; he^ 
sides, he fancied tibese signs were bat- preludes 
to the death of the boarwoif, and he gased' at 
it with exultation as, for the diird* time that day, 
it huiTied through the dell where he and fiend- 
rick had first disoorered it. His spirits, now 
I%b, and free from fatigue, bore him along with 
a feeling of triumph, and though the wind vhook 
the branches of the trees over his head, and 
sighed in the most thrcfatening manner, lie paid 
no attention to the impending tempest* 

^ At length, as he once more spurred albng 
to the rocky level, the clouds burst above hinr, 
and a deluge of rain and hail surrounded him 
instantaneously ; he seemed almost as if inclosed 
in a moving mass of water, and as the drops 
struck against the ground they broke into a fine 
mist, whidi tose up on the wind* like a second 
shower, or as if the earth were heated and being 



9»iidied byilhe ndn, ^ilebuga hailstones §eW 
and Ayfiood about in everjrdirectibfi, causing hk 
hacseto Maxt rqaeatedly. 

^ So thick and heavy waa the Aemtr^ that 
Wolfgang lost sight of the t)oarwolf flpr a lelioit 
liiiie^ though it atill kept at the tiame distance 
hefiaxe hkn.- But an unusual d»kness noi«r 
began to add to the hornirt ol the storm, not 
like the appsoaebof ni^fht, but a deep glooaa, at 
if. the sun vere losii^ its lajg^t Thunder burst 
in loud peak aoaongst die htUs^ and flashes df 
Ughtning «at tiBEies shot akm^ before him. Yet 
aU< these eonibined toitors had no effiect on th^ 
mind c^ the huntaman ; at least he laughed at 
them with die feelings of a man intoKieated, fat 
the few mouthfuls he had taken had produced a 
state/ of idea ahnoat similar to (he effect caused 
bj liquor, without impe^ng bb capalnlity of 
bodily action. A hundred times he blessed the 
piorideQoe of the beauty, in providing against 
his fatigue, and he heard the swain waters of the 
boundary stsecuaibam amidst ike stony windmgs 
of its channel, without one impressbnof fear, or 
su^estion of prudence. 

^< The boarwolf chose the widest whirlpodi 
orer which to leap, and Wolfgang sprung boldly 
over the boiling voriex* He heeded not the . 
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Ifibtauring breath and staggering; limbs of his 
courser, but spurred him viplently, as he entered 
the district of Brockencragg, along the path vrfaich 
led to the hermitage, for in that direction the 
monster proceeded bdEbre him. 

'^ The storm raged with peculiar fury in this 
wild and desolate region. The wind roared 
hideously, as it rushed along the nuinerous 
^passages amongst. the rocks, and the summits 
of the tall trees,, that grew upon them, were 
bent below the crevices in which their roots 
found . . nourishment. T wice did Wolfgangs 
escape the fall of trunks, which were torn with 
harsh crashes from their beds, and many, times 
was he nearly struck from his saddle by pieces 
of stone, broken from the mar^n of cliffs by the 
lightning, which now darted dosdiy around 
him. But his spirit and his persuasion that the 
head of the monster would soon become his 
spoil, were unabated and unalloyed, till, just as 
he was approaching the cottage of his mistress, 
the boarwolf uttered a tremendous yell, which 
was answered by the distant bay of dogs. 
^ That fiend Hendrick !.' muttered Wolfgang, 
as the idea that bis hated rival might rush in 
between him and hi^ reward glanced across his 
mind. He spurred oi^ his steed, more unmer- 
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dfully than befi:n*e, and w^ in an instant clbse 
by the hermitage. " The beauty, as if fearless 
of wild beasts, of iightning; or of thunder, stood 
at the' door, waving her hand in encourage* 
ment to her lover, and he thought she seemed 
to enjoy the flashes of fire that glanced along 
before her; her face was bright, and her eyes 
shone, her hair floated iti the wind. He heard 
her say, * Do you hear Hendrick ?' and in a 
moment was out of her sight and hearing, for, 
having turned a corner, the brute led him directly 
to the centre of the level. All the fury of the 
storm seemed likewise to tend that way, for the 
violence of the wind, rain, and hail, behind him, 
was abnost intolerable. His horse rushed along, 
as if borne by a rapid stream, striving more .to 
keep itself steady than to maintain its speed ; 
the lightning flashed round every crag, and 
the thund^ seemed rolling along upon the 
earth, and jarring at every instant with the scat- 
tered fri^ments of rock. 

'^ Even these he* fancied tottered as he passed 
them, and shook their crumbling edges on his 
bead ; — tittering and grinning whispers seemed 
to mock his ears, as he listened to the deep 
mouthings of Hendrick's blood-hounds ; - and 
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tiM iKMrwoif growled «nd tore up the caidi, at 
it Std befoie him. Hovever» be giiaed ufioii 
it» and, only intent upon the acoompliihiiienr <tf 
hb frkbci, dtew fiirih fab abort wwmdj to make 
ft dftpemte «ttMk» for he pcroemd by ita »giiU^ 
tion and furious howls that it would soon toni 
to bay. He was dote at ita hecla, as itentcred 
upon the sandy space in tha^etntfe of the kral^ 
and at the instant the menster turned and offond 
resittanoei his horse fell dead dose beside it 
The botrwotf tpnmg upon Wolfgang* aad 
ripped up hit thigh with its tuak; but the 
huntsmany though writhing with pain, struck 
a tremendous bkyw at its brawny neok, which 
deft the spine» and the head hung frosi its 
dioulders. Another Mow sefvred it completely; 
but at that instant a dense smoke^ vungled with 
flame, issued bom the carcass, and the boav* 
wolf was changed into that fiend-fike being 
whom he had seen in that same place on the d«^ 
before* 

« < Wol^ang,*^ it exdaimed to the terrified 
hunter, * thou hast cut off the head of the 
boarwolf ; for twenty^four hours thou art mine, 
^^-^ye, and for ever 1 — Be thou now a boar^ 
wolf I' 



"* Not nor/ cried Wolfgadig, giMsfntigWith 
honor at the thcmght, < Hendriek is coming, ho 
^1 day me.* 

*^'I meaniV J«pHed the demon lauding 
fefodoudiy, ^ I brought him here^ his dogs are 
minfe-^see he cotnes V 

** Wolfgang turned his head and saw Hem 
drick rushing towards him ; h^ felt' his figure 
change, his hands became feet, his head ^ew 
large and bristly, he sunk ddwti towards the 
earth, and stood like a four-footed brute, but 
bewildered and* unable either to % or resist, Th^ 
most bitter feelings c^' terr<»r and despair over^i 
whelmed his faculties. He sprung into the air, 
and attempted to scream with rage, but he only 
uttered a harsh hoarse roar, £ke^ a boarwolf; 
It was answered' by Hendrick, who at that 
moment fixed his eye upon him, with a wiki 
shout of joy ; his friends also shouted, and th& 
blood-hounds, giving a tremendous yell, sprung 
upon him and held him firmly with their teeth, 
tfendrick leaped from his horse, and raised bis 
sword, and while Wolfgang vainly strove to 
exdaim, * Spare me, Hendrick ! spare me P big 
rival and former friend «mote off his bead at a 
blow. His spirit fied with a groan, a dreadful' 
dap of thunder shook the earthy a flash of 
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lightning enveloped the group, and scathed the 
bleeding body of the huntsman ; but Hendiick 
nevertheless lifted up the head, and with his 
companions gave three victorious shouts; he 
then thrust the point of his epear into the neck, 
and, remounting his horse, rode away from the 
plain with his associates, bearing before him, 
unconsciously, the head of his once dearest 
friend: 

' ** They made their way directly to Fiend^n- 
heim, and were received joyfully by the villagers, 
who ran to inform Count Albert. The loid j:e» 
ceived the spoil in form, admiring its ghastly look, 
and directed his seneschal to make out the deed 
of gift, of fouraci'esof land, to Hendrick the wolf- 
^ayer, to him and his heirs for etrer. He tbeii 
bade the fortunate huntsman choose the maiden 
he liked best for his bride, and bring her to him 
on the following morning, as he intended- to 
bestow upon her a marriage portion. 
. ^^ Hendrick, notwithstanding the fatigue he 
had undergone since day-break, could not re^st 
the pleasure of communicating his success tathe 
beauty, and of claiming her promise. He th^e- 
fore quitted Fiendenheim, and took the directioa 
of the Brockencragg level, with almost as mudi 
(tpeed as if engaged in another chase. The 
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veather,was now calm and sisrene, the wind had 
subsided, not a drop of rain fell from the un- 
dodded skyVand apure and beautiful evening had 
succeeded to. the tempestuous afternoon; nor 
would it hayebeen suspected that such a storm had 
8o recently occurred, had not the swoln streams, 
diat nished amongst the rocks, and over the 
pathways, been unusually large, and their walers 
turbid, and loaded with fragments of branches, 
and the spoils of their banks* 
: "** By the time the eager lover arrived within 
sight of the cottage of his mistress, the first stars 
of evening had appeared, and a gentle gloom 
bad fall^A on all the surrounding objects. A 
ealm stillness was spread over the vast desert of 
diattered rocks, only, interrupted by the croak of 
the rav^, which sate among the overhanging 
trees, or by the shriek of the owl^ which floated 
forth from the recesses amongst . the cliff. But 
of a sudden, as Hendrick spurred his horse up 
to the door of the hermitage, a strange wild shout 
of mirth burst from within the dwelling, com- 
posed of sounds and vcHces he had never heard 
before. The chimney, too, smoked violently, 
and a bright gleam of light shot from the 
casement' across the pathway, and small rays 
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iMi^d twm beneath dui atrai and cferkbi^r 
diawiHs. ^ 

^Impatieiit and aknned, HcadxidK:, nidi W 
loftr*! priTileiM, hastily opened the door, mi 
entered ; but what wbs hie auaaement to fitntf 
himielf in the midst of a cotajmij of bcii^'oi 
Ae moat apfmUing description. There sat ift 
die old chair, which the beattty^s fadier was 
wont to occupy, the same fiend who had tempted 
Wolfgang to his destruction. BeftMre him, in 
tlie midst ct the floor, was a lafge fire^ blas^g 
op to the ceiling in blue flames, mingled is^ 
gneh and yellow* Around this danced a dtcla 
of devils, of all figures and ^zes, throwmg thenU 
selves into the most distorted attitudes,and shriek^ 
ing at akarnate intervals. There hy on the floor 
a human carcass, the head ci which was conceided 
by a black yeil, and the old fiend had his £eet 
placed upon it, while his hoofs, now lengthened 
into claws, penetrated the flesh, and when t^ 
demon contracted his talons, the body gave coii* 
vulsive throes, and dashed its limbs about^ tb 
die great diversion of the aaKinbly. 

<< Hendridc stood and stared aghi^t at mk 
idght, for a crowd of ftars and suspidons weti 
whelmed his souL He looked around fbi^ dte 



bm^y ftpdlier tasher^hytt in vain ; till at lei^h a 
tall alender fiend sprung from the circle tovarda 
Ifim^ and seizing his hand in her burning grasps 
drew him forwardy..saying, * Why, Hendrick mj: 
betrothed^ do you not know your bride P' 
' '^ Hendrick gazed upon her, and saw in her 
sbaipened features, parchment skin, and glowipg 
eyes, some appearance of the girl who had been 
^ sole object of his and Wolfgang's love; but 
with a shudd^ing start he endeavoured to free 
bimself from her grasp. She, however, held hin^ 
tightly, and drawing him to the circle, another 
i&ad caught him by the hand, in the ?ame 
xoanner, and he was thus forced to dance round 
the fire, as one of the group, whilst the demons 
grinned and chattered at him, with fearful a^d 
nudipious joy. ^ 

^ ^^ Although the heart of Haidrick sunk 
within him, at the hideous figures and grimace^ 
9f his con^nions, his senses stiU remained col- 
lected, and his thoughts were bent on finding 
some method of escaping from this* detestable 
spot. His love and hopes were converted into 
the utmost disgust and dread, and his eyes wan-; 
dered from mde to side, to avoid the diabolical 
leers and hellish mockery of the fiend who pre^ 
tended to be his bride* She, however, seemed 
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not to regard his hatred, but, telling her crew 
that he was impatient for the conclusion of his 
nuptials, stopped opposite to the frightful 
demon who sat in the chair — 

" * Father/ said she> * this is my bridegroom, 
he wishes you to unite us for ever.' 

" * Have you the ring ?' said the old fiend, in 
a harsh and hollow voice. 

' ^ This is the one he gave me,* said the pre* 
tended bride, holding forth one which Hendrick 
knew he had presented to her, some days 
before. 

" * Is he willing to bind himself to you and 
yours ?' said the presiding devil of this infernal 
ceremony. 

***You shall hear him promise,* answered 
the bride. ^ Speak, Hendrick, love, speak,' 
continued she to the astonished huntsman, 
whose hair now stood on end, and whose limbs 
quaked beneath him, whilst the sweat stood 
cold upon his brow, although the room felt like 
a furnace.* 

" * If he will not speak, let him kneel and 
do homage,' exclaimed Satan. 

" At this the fiends on either side of the ter- 
rifled hunter, strove to pull him down; but 
Hendrick, aware that by that prostration he 
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should yield up his soul to the powers of dark* 
ness, resisted witli his utmost strength, whilst he 
groaned loudly and wrestled with the demons. 

"•Shew him, then/ cried the arch-demon,, 
stamping with passion, ^ shew him what he 
shall become, unless he obeys. Let. him see ! 
let him see ! — up Wolfgang up !' continued 
he, shouting hideously. Upon this the corpse 
that lay at the foot of the chair started from 
the floor, and as the black doth fell from its head, 
Hendrick recognised the pale and bloody corse 
of his friend Wolfgang. The bead was resting 
on the shoulders, but there was a deep red gash 
round the neck, as if it had been divided. 

'^ • Dost thou know him F cried the fiend-bride^ 
to she saw her lover tremble involuntarily. 

" * Yes, he knows him,^ cried the old demon, 
^ and shall be like him, unless he joins in the 
chase.' He then vociferated, * the^boarwolf ! 
the boarwglf !' and the body of Wol%ang was 
changed into the resemblance of that monster, 
and began to run round the cottage, whilst all 
the imps and demons, uttering tremendous 
ydls^ pursued it, darting fire from their nos« 
trils, and piercing the howling brute with their, 
buming claws. Hendrick 's two oompanioos exw 
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4eaTouved topull him lonrardl after dtexest, -tail 
^ principal fiend cioolaiiBed, ^ Porae Un I 
tear birt 1 drag faimi*~faiit theinoitsaiaii^ fock 
isgs w€ffa wound up to ft jMtcfa ctf laomr^-and 
atruggBag videndyy he esfskumed, ^ God and St 
Hubert protect me f The ficsnda kistan^ 
acwained, and let him go» and he qruiig 
tfaaough the fire, hin only miy to eaeape, qnd 
out at -the dooi. In $n inatant be waa on* Ina 
boraa, and ai good tin)e» for the irbok legioia 
of denls pdured out of the cottage^ wiAb tha 
boarwolfjit their bead. . 
. << ^eodriok daahcd htt «piir9 into the sides of 
his beast, and fled» and the f^j^tful crew fol^ 
lowed* filling the mr widh their TOQifefmtieii& 
At every inatant one or other of the demona 
seeoaed on the point of pnlHng him irom his 
horse ; they snatehtd at bin, nt his arms, at lus 
heck, at his 1^; and si hia long fl^g dre^, thai 
ioated on the air behind him. They called on 
him to stop; his bride oSered to throw' her arme 
found bim^ she dineked in his ears, and blew 
fine from her mouth, she cursed andre? iled him« 
But the huntsman attU fled, and ealled <m tbef 
aaintB to aasst him, till reaclung the boundMy 
stream, he leaped his horse over its rtipid euv^ 
rentf and found himself free from his Imteful 
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psrstG^on. Nevartkdsss be ^ chedkod ' not kb 
juidfe, Jnit kept 011 bis way tUl be xtadbtod tlir 
tillage of Faotidfibblttn, where be rusbed ia 
;jdbniay«tip to a cnrvd of the mhfibttaiit^ 
/ <^ Tbemea of lAeiidei^dn riioiited wbenlbej 
aaw iheauooenf al huntsman, who bad riddta fortk 
io tfapb andcipadoa of happioessy return so tefeik 
kifiedy «nd the inimen screamed astbef gftaed 
at the man and horse, bhok with smoke, and 
diipfnng with per^radion. < Is this the brido^ 
groom?' cried they. * Where is the bride P^ 
Hendrick, for a long time, could not speak ; at 
lei^h, after drinking a deep and long draught 
to clear his throat, he told what he had seen. 
All ^he hamlet was in agitation. They ran to 
the castle of Count Albert, and clamoured to 
see the head of the boarwolf. The warder 
qalled for torches^ and led the way into an 
ijfkoer court ; but instead of the grim visage of 
Ae rapacious monster, they beheld the pale 
nod withered features of Wolfgang the bimts- 
89tan» slowly dropping gore, as it stood on the 
end of a pike. Hendrick fainted, and lay long 
in a trance, and when he did recover he retired 
into the monastery of St. Hubert, where he 
shortly died. 

<^ Ages have passed away since this event 
is said to have occurred, and generation after 
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generatida has sunk into the tomb, bat the. 
tradition surviveSi and the peasant of the Berg* 
itrasse, when he hears ibd howls of the wolf, 
redoubled and prolonged by the echoes of his 
inountains, starts with horror, and recollects 
the fate of Wolfgang the hunter; and it is 
still asserted that, on the anniyersarj of the 
&tal night, when he was slain, the boarwolf 
is seen to run, yelling amid the hills, pursued 
by the demons to whom he so unhappily bound 
himself.'* 
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CONCLUSION. 



" Now, as I am a Dutch Greenland skipper,'' 
cried Mynheer, when the doctor had finislied . 
his tale, " thou hast told a most excellent story, 
Maerts Duytkin, my little pestle-bearer, and 
I drink thy health, as well out of honour to 
thee, as for the sake of the good liquor to which 
thy name gives passport.**' 

« Upon my word, Mr. Dodkin," said Mr. ^ 
B-— -, earnestly, " I like your tale very much, 
and I really believe you to. be a man of sense, 
Sir.- 

^* You do me much pleasure to hear you 
say so. Sir,*' replied the doctor drily, •* and I 
wish I could return the compliment.*' 

« Oh, Sir, Sir," exclwmed Mr. B , "Id*.. 

«re no compliments, I assure you, Sir* I otjiy 
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expressed mj genuine fee&ngi. Mynheer Bod« 
kin ; I really think so, Sir— indeed, Sir.^ 

<< Hum r said Doctor Maerts Duytkin, wbo^ 
perhaps, did not discover so readily as he should 
have done, that the horn of abundfoice had shed 
its ofTuscating influence over the cUnrvoyanoe of 
Mr. B ^*s perceptions. 

** Hum !^' said Doctor Maerts Duytkki ; and 
our worthy commander, who wished to maqi- 
tain the good understanding that had hitherto 
prevailed among us, immediately ehanged the 
subject, assisted by Mr. Shif^ and H^ 
Kecr, who seemed equally desivoas of preserving 
unanimity. 

" I thinks cried Shipley, <« that out of a 
dozen of us we ought to find one song, at least, 
to-night.'* 

** Why, Mend Shipley,' said the Ih^ 
captain, ** tliat is what I have been looking fixr 
for some time, but I cannot see so far into milL 
stones as some people. I ci^not penetrate your 
heads, and see whose brain is most musical.*^ 

^< I should tbink,^ replied the second mate, 
^^ the most empty skull would produce the 
greatest sound, therefore the less brain tlie 
better;* 

"Ifear, then," . observed Ridgway, *^ that 
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B<me of our hcrads will be of much service, for 
though I wish not to- saj that they are all 
full of brains, I think they are brimful of 
Bquor." 

' '** Your l^uory maty," Kaid Mynheer, •* is 
n6 obstacle to vocal music, take my word for 
it; and, indeed, experience proves it. The 
fumes of liquor act upon, the brsin like 9team 
upon the piston of a steam-engine, it sets it to 
work, and whatever be its faculties they begin 
to* shew tliemselVes/* 

^^ From your position, then,*" said Captain 
Shafton, ^^ it would be fair to conclude that no 
one among us is gifted with ' the organ of tune 
or music,' since we have heard no indications of 
the influence of liquor upon it.^ 

** I don*t believe there is one of you can sing 
a^Bong" cded Mynheer, in a piquant accent, 
looking with one eye at those who were ap- 
proaching towards hapjnness, and winking with 
the other at the more sober remnant of the 
party. 

^^ Do you hear what he says ?^ whirred 

Mr. B to the Dutch mate,, who was sitting 

near hiiQ, in a tone, which he meant to be 
inaudible to any other person, 

•* Gan^t say I do very distinctly,^ replied 



Hmfper^ hoo^nis^ oufe lUe Ashcff. fcom hb big* 
bewelled pipe, aod kaoiog hb ewt towatdft ftbe 
•poaker ; " what was if F'' 

** He say« we cwokt sing,^ anaweied the dthflii>^ 
*^ which you know k not the thing at aU. Nm 
mg« eh ! — ^Not sing! what does the ttuoi 
mean hy that, I wonder? BUaes, what deei 
he mean ?*^ 

** MVhy,^ returned Caspar, leisurely SBing hia 
pipe again, *< he means I should think — ^I shouU 
think, that is» I should think, he mean s ■ " ^ 
. << What do you think?'' intarrupted Mr. B.^ 
in a whisper-— ** what do you think, eh, maty ?*• 
. ^* Oh !"' exclaimed Caspar, slowly taking bis 
pipe from his mouth, to which he had applied it 
to draw in the flame from alighted taper, *^ tirhy, 
I think-— that is, when I do think — ^I scarcely 
know what I think/' 
. ** Hum — I think so too,'* answered If/* 

B , looking as if he had heard a 8iq)ient 

speech. ^' But yet there's more in it than you 
seem to think,^ continued he. ^* He says fee 
can't sing— what does he mean by that, eh I 
Not sing, eh!*^Not singl^Td soon put him 
down if aiaging were ail, and I will put hnn 
down too, — that I am determioed :" and here 
Dlr. B— i-^ rose ufoa hia 1^ aa quickly as he 



:^ ■ « '. r 



(smctc§&}n^^ ^S<l 



is CapUun Mynheer,-^Yoii ktew^I heard yija 
#igr i GJUld ndt'ring, ymikbd^wwNow you know 
^iuutrs^iidt /quite the thing, yoti know, by blazes, 
it .fa nol; — Ycin knbw^ and so does mj tmf&A 
Qe^HskkW-F^^^^iiho siU there, kndw, and he^It 
tell you any day'i^(He's not one to jBinch at the 
trtttb I^d have you to fcno\ir>— He'll tefl ^ou I 
han Atig^ that he wilt— Ay, and a deTtlish'gooct 
song,too, I cjaa sing d'ye know-^A deviUsh 
g(*dd longmdo&ous one, ftiith-*Not inng, why — 



• J 



.; / •♦I^rescaHBelyrbeeajfliiwinoitoaway 

Ypt every roajQi on bawd will sa^ . . . . . . ; ' 

There*s not a lighter iad than me. > 

I am not one to sculk below, 
When waves run high, and squalls blow strong ; 
' ^ ' O'er roijgb^ and smooth alike I go, 
i Aod^drfiikmy gro^ andsbglay «ODg. 

**jThere ndwi and yetKyoOMMy I can*t shig^-»- 
Not sing, indeed P' » ' 

J The^ kind creature' had rBljdted theTebs of 
pnidieneB too fiedyv to' alkwr dh^ oewp^y ^-^ 
supfffess dieir desurete lau^ A this deoKmsMh- 
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fortunatel jTy the songster, irKb was a |;66d>iiatured 
fellow at most times, mistook their object; and 
whispered exultingly to his neighbour, as he 
reseated himself, ** I knew I should tuni the 

' fiiugh against him. What do you think no^, 

• iriend, eh ?** 

■ '4€ Why," replied Caspa *, deliberately blowing 
a stream of hoarded smoke from his mouth, ** I 
think — I think — I should like to hear another.^ 
"So you shall, maty,'* cried Mr. B— — ^ 
rivng, mightily pleased with this oblique com^ 
pliment, and looking round upon us as oootemp- 
tuously as a public speaker glances over a 

. .ooekney deliberatiag oluh. ^* Aad what will 

;. jfou bavoy my boy,*' continued he, to his {tkmd 
dect, ^a sea song or afresh-vater song^ora 
4oag of neither kind ; for I am the man to. glare 
it you. Come now, speak.^ «: 

<< Oh ! I don^t know,^ muttered the Dutch 
mate, laying down his pipe and scratdu^ig^ the 
side of his head with one hand, while he U^ied 
his horn to his mouth with the other. ^^ I don\ 
know, I*m sure — any thing but of the common 
way."* 

•• Shall have it, lad {" exclaimed the mdoAnia 
gentlentaa; " shall have it! idiat shall k be? 
Oh! - . t 



Farewell a wtole-^ayT-fiLrewell 






" But thatl's not; out of the cominQn vay^^as 
i think you wished, sa it's not worth tmW" 
bering — Let's see — Charming Nancy — ayT— it 
might be fancy— ay — Sweet little cherub-r-no— 
no — that won't do — Heat — oh ! . 

^ As long as the fish in the rivers do swim. 
So true to my love will I be. 
For there's none but thee my bride shall be, * 
When I do return on shore. 

*" When I do return on shore — ay-^ay^— 
w«tt — So true to my love — but you won't Hkc 
lhat,» I know — Let me think. Something tin- 
"^bteunon — not common —I should have 4 hiiki«. 
dred ready, but can't think of one— oh ! 

'•* Out waddled old Davy, and asked who was corner 
Bbt iays they we canU speak, for youVe struck ut <|aite 
J • dumb.'* 

. . . . • " ■« 

** No, d n it, now, you've put that ^ out 

of my head ako — 1*11 not sing any mor^ Tta 
^termioedy if I'm to be treated thttS-?-l)o^t9ot 
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V.hmtA hdtmg tmuttenble tieiMm, tiim>6qt}g* 
9/0B dv9pp«d htmaelf inta his aeat» and' puttii^ 
his iHpe» (wl4cb wAB^mptj,) tohii lips^ puflbdf 
away as though he had been really drawing in 
volumes of smoke. 

Although most of the guests were a little 
'benighted, their senses were not so mubbf over- 
shadowed with the vapours of tobacco and 
brandy but that they could view this ridiculous 
scene in its genuine light, and let loose peals of 
laughter at its conclusion. Mynbeerj however, 
after recovering his exhausted respiration, made 
the most extravi^^t compliments to Mr. B - > , 
on the power of hi» voioe, and the beautjr of hie 
songs ; and althoi;^ the roelodi6t waa £n? some 
tiipe sulky, he su&red his vanity to be' tickled 
at lengthy and became as good humoured and 
as noisy as ever. 

After this regular sally, a general andmore 
orderly display of vocal powers ensued, and 
^*' Cease rude Boreas,^ and *^ Black^eyed Susan,'^ 
and every other standard sea song,, wwie ^ given 
in style' to an admiring audience. These songs 
are, of course^ generally well known to every 
Englishman, as being the favourites of a mari- 
time nation; but there was one^ syng by.Mir. 



CQmLKSfOEK. 90: 

S^iAgfmy, mhidk I eoDcwre, 'dioiig& be urodkl 
Qiit allow it, to be one of his own c(mftmngi 
and with his leave I took it down as follows. : 



"Pipe all hands, all hands to the bowl» 

All hands come fill your glasses, 
' Ere yet we let our tbundera roll, 

We*ll pledge our wives and lasses. 
But he who'd shrink from pike or shot. 
Let him not drink our liquor hot. 
True girls would rather take his post. 
Than be a sculking coward*s toast. 

" Look out, my boys, see there she goes, 

A fidier prize ne^er led us chase ; 
The deck that's lined with Britain's foes 

For Britons *twere a fitter place. . 
Up stencii% lads — ^up skysails, too. 
Unfurl our ancient full in view ^ 
The sight of that alone will make 
Their courage sink— 4heir timbers quake. 

*^ Fill up once more, brave boys, and then 

About ship, each man to his gun $ 
Around this bowl we^U meet again. 

When yonder gallant bark is won. 
Three cheers fv.r England, lads — ^forking 
And coimtry— let them loudly ring; 
One round for all true hearts of blue^ 
Now fire, and bring the Frenchmen to.* 



«t 
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The jovial sobipper and hin m9ke Cftipfui 
who no longer showed the drowsioess be had 
assumed to escape Mr. B- '■■ '^ s questioif^ 
roared out Dutch melodies, of which I oould 
only guess the import, for to loe the wonk weta 
heathen Greek, and even I was oompeUed^iii 
turn to make myself ridiculous* But wbet« 
every one is insane, it is folly to be w]se,'«ir 
rather I shou'd say, it is a quesUon whether wit* 
dom dwells with gravity or merriment. 

Be thb as it may, I went with the curre»l,aiid 
surely the stream of life never flowed mote ji^ 
ously along than it did on that evening. Mf^ 
beer, after imbibing about four times as much 
iiquor as any other individual, arrived at a pitdi 
of Jollity, deligbtful in itself, and, like the warmA 
of fire, diffusible to all around, for every OM 
seemed to catch a ray from the focus of hisooiQi^ 
humor, and their faces waxed more merry in 
proportion as his grew more facetious. It was» 
indeed, a jovial sight to behold has. bright 
twinkling eyes, glittering above his broad robi- 
ound dieeks, while his wrinkling nose shew 
with a slight empurpled blush, like the sumnul 
of a mountain reddening in the morning siin* 
shine. It was impossible to look on his toify 
bacfihanaliatt oount^ance, without leeling. « 



gj^pathetic e3q)ression stealing over one's own 
S^ufesy though it was equally impossible to 
g^ve utterance to witty speeches ajid drolleries in 
hiB ludicrous manner. He had the happy art 
ttf saying two words in a way which excited 
iltore mirth than twenty from any one else, and 
all his songs and quotations had a turn in their 
delitpery, which induced one to laugh, though 
(meknefw not at whi^. 

During such gaiety as this, the reader will 
accuse, should he regret it, my not having made 
fi^cfa diligent use of my note-book as when less 
Effifthful scenes were present. It is, indeed, 
SGlut^y to be expected, that I could preserve 
one twentieth part of the ^^ quips and quirks,^ 
tbat occurred after the guests had regularly de- 
livered themselves over to singing and jocularity, 
and though I have inscribed many passages of 
wit and frolic ki my manuscript, which were par- 
^aUy noted at the time, and enlarged afterwards 
from memory, I will not insert them here. 
^ -And, alas ! my dear reader, I see I must now 
l|pait you, at least for a while I Convenience^ not 
to say necessity, obliges me tA drop my pen, (it 
i^ mdeed a very bad ope), even now, when I ^m 
fyxeen up in the midst of an island of ice, in tht 
arctic ocean; and you will be compelled to 
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» > 

levve me exposed to tke diafice of never retunw , 
iag to the dear friends and cheerful firtiqides of ,. 
mj beloved city. But, lest your grief st ipj^i 
perilous situation should def^ve you of appetilt^, 
for your dinners, and drive sleep frosi yai|?o 
pillows, I will tread hard upon the heels of tim%{j 
and make him scamper over the space of sevQal,^ 
months in the twinkling of an eye. • He^sliall.j^ 

9 

mow ye down weeks and days, with one sweep .'^ 
aC his scythe, and let you see that I did retuas 
to any native country, although not till I Im^q 
beheld various wonders, encountered sundrj..jj 
giants, and undergone many hardships, ma^:4> 
vellous to relate. In good sooth, I did no|;^ 
eMsape from the Greenland seas without expe^v) 
rtencing many of the difficulties and danger. $ 
almost inevitable to a wanderer over that desfli^j 
of ice and water, nor without some personal {;v 
encounters with the monsters that inhabit it«.. , 
Afiter breaking through a formidable barrier of ^.^ 
iioe rocks, however, we regained the open, jMt. 
with a pretty fair cargo of the ^oils of the derj^ ^ 
and bore away for Shetland, which we resi^hed - 
not till after we had first made the Ferro i^es, 
and been beaten about for a week by roug^ .. 
winds, between Norway and our destinatioa. 
In the Zetlands I passed several days, and eUf 



COHCLVSIOK. Siffi* 

hrged my iitca^ of infoftnation' respecting £heir 
cofiditidh.' I ielimbed-'the^ U^ liead H)f SriMftri 
wkr WftRariiy itud- 1#^ (^r tf*iee^ oriier d6dVM 

oHier thftt 6f bis nfisl^i«(dn'tfae'Jlfig^btldP'ih«ti; 
oiiiiniieiitft it. ^ To these inoer ipikms I * »fldelti 
tbe' ^ftte, that I might- le^t^ve' a tdkeir of iii]r pre^'t 
(Kiltie behind m^ for the reebgnitioti' of'fucut^t 
ages'; and shortly aftefwji-ds'lbadea,diec^ IdBmr*r 
fotf ever, to those hospititble istanfls. - ' '"-' 

'Sbrinborough^and Fitfiil Headr I saw^- while*' 
pfu^g^ along the coast, in all their solitai'Jr Idfti^ ^^ 
ndSs^ and beheld the aspiring waves be&v ap^'* 
thdr shelving bases with ambitious perseverance* ': 
But near Orkney a storm ai*ose, whieh, had?r^ 
coDliif lied much longer , would have put a period - 
to' my observations, and a seal upon my note^/ 
bbbkv Thank heaven, no such catastrophe -^ 
dtVsed my young career, and afker the loss of 
certain sails and yards, a topmast, and a portion 
of^ia* bulwarks, the Leviathan ran along thc^ * 
coi^'of England with a fair breeze, and bore 
us safely up the Thames about the middle of '' 
Se^mber. It is true that, after the storm, the 
pufffips were Jcept going night and day, and that 
wbea we grounded in Yarmouth roads, we did 
not expect otherwise than to b^ beaten to pieces - 
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by the mnres; but it fell out wide from our 
QODclunons, and I propose, should I liye, to 
indulge ye, dearly beloved readers, with a full 
and particular narrative gI my adventures, ftbm 
the breaking up of the ioe, in which the good 
ship Leviathan was enclosed, to the moment of 
her arrival at the Dock-gates at Rotherhithe ; 
and that ye may also partalce of my pleasures, 
as well as of my perils, I will jcall from my note- 
book another selection of tales and anecdotes, to 
solaoe ye during your fireude travels onboimd 
your sofas. • ^^ . 
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INTERESTING NEW WORK^ 

* ' ■ JerST PUBLISHED 

BY MR. COLBURN, 
' NEW BURLINGTON STREET; 



' 1. T HE TOR HILL. By the Author of « Bram- 
BCtfnhsHoirsB; or, Ckralien and Roundheads.^ 3 vols. 
po6t8vo.31s. 6d. 

* Oh, what was love made for. If tis not the same 
Thro' joy and thro' torments, thro' glorr and shame? 
f know not. I ask not. If gnllf s In that heart ; 
I hot know that I lore thee, whatever thoa art I 

TBOMAS MOOmB. 

2, BRAMBLETYE HOUSE; OR, CAVALIERS 
AND ROUNDHEADa The Third Edition, revised, in 3 
vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

** We would by no means rank the Author of < Brambletye HouseT 
among imitators. He has too mueh genius, too maeh boldness, too much 
originality, to be put among such a elass. He is rather to be regarded «■ 
ao intrepid, and not an unsaeeessfal competitor, who has had the courag* 
to faee the mighty champion of tlie north* and challenge him to the con* 
tert in his own field, and with his own favourite weapons. He has sought 
out the giant in his own strong hold, where he reigned with undisputed 
swav, and where hitherto none had dared to approach him, and there lfe» 
has fairly thrown down the gauntlet. None we know of has come so near 
hit great rival In generous competition. There Is the same briUfancy 
and force, and picturesque completeness In the descriptive parts, the sam* 
rapidity in the movements, the same distln^ness and indiv-duality' and 
truth in the characters, the same vivacity in the dialogue, and the sauM 

Siwn- of exciting and keeping up of interest Like our great Seottieh 
ovelist, too« he has shown wonderful versatility of talent ; and the grave* 
the comic, the hnmble, and the sublime, what excites pleasure, and what 
overwhelms with terror and awe seem equally natural to him. 

*'The Author of* Brambletye House" has great power— ^verf great 
power ; and while reading him, we feel that we have a master to deal^ 
with ; and if he do not reach the grandeur to which the Author of Wa- 
verly occasionally rises, his coarse Is more regular, his vigour better sue* 
tained, and a more steady interest to kept up throughout If we are leea 
frequently astvoiabed, wv «• mote .nidfofaly ptatatft; Md if there b* 
lees eneriry of genius, there are, at least, equia correctness of taste, and 
ao equal share of good teoee and ibrewdnett of observatloiu"— Bdiob. 
Theo. Magaaine. _ 



Woris pvblUhed hy Henry Colhum* 

3. GAIETIES AND GRAVITffiS, a Serie? of 
Skktcbrs, Taias and Vagaries. By one of the W^e» 
mt ** Rbjbotbd Addrbssbs*'* and Author of ** BRAMBUfr- 
VTB HoovB.^' Seeond EditiOD^ revised. la 3 voh. port. 
8ro 27a. 

4. A SECOND SERIES of TALE& <>f the O'HARA 
FAMILY* Compns\9g,.tbe ^*No3ir].Aif8A»d Pbtbbqt 
TBB Castlb* 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d/ 

6. TRUCKLEaBOBOUGH HA^^U^ ROVEL. ta 
3 ToU. post 8v6. (nearly ready.) 

. Mrvoo.'x-Vat yon § Itc'bm, M««m ? 

6. GASTON DE. BLONDBVJLLE; OR. THB 
COURT OF HENRY III. KEEPING FESTIVAL Si 
ARDENNE, a Homance; and St. Ai^aAN^s ABdEi^ a 
Metrical Tale, with some Poetical Pieces. By JiNUB Rm»^ 
CLIFFS, Author of •• The Romance of the Forest," " 3f yv 
teries of Udolpho ;** " Italiap,*' &c. To which is prdS|[ed a 

.Sfemoir of the Author, with Extracts from her JorfbsI^ 

Pablisbcd from the Originals, in the possession of Wou 

RadclififeyEsi]^ In'4 vols, post Svo. price 3Ss. 

** Mrt. Raiiclifft't nnw Hcmance )« wortktj to be her^-^^fiM^ M^ 
tuperscriptfon are on it. We tread again tbe enehaHted grotimd orev 
^liich w6 wandered in the days of yore. W« Unrf ouraehiea once.au>r» 
^rith Kinily in the Castle of Udolpho. aad La Motte in the gloofny ra> 
WMea pf toe foreet. The seene is Md in Bngland. \n the days of chU 
▼airy ; and instead of explaining away her pMi)t«ins, aaehejdoee ia4li« 
If ystailes of Udolpho, we buve a real |rfaost» who exeiiea mojee tenor 
Iban finyTisitaut frocn tbe other wcnld sloce the biuri#d im^ty eC Sm^ 
ilUkrk revisited tbe gUmfseaof the.muAH."— iliewsAf Literatiir<). 

7. THE GERMAN NOVELISTS: Tales selected 
firom ancient and modern Aiiithors in that Language^ frooi 
Uie earliesjt period to the close of tbe ^ghteenth Centmy ; 
with Crirical and Biocp^phical Notices. By Thomas 
KoscoE, Esq. In 4 v'pTs. post 8vo, Price 38s.' 

" The first volume of tbia very interesting work is «eeHpied by the an- 
fitntX^eceiids f»f Germany, am*i«<wbleb will be loaud 'the * VMtitaiAK. 
lUsiory of Dr. Faustos/ The neeond omitaiHB a great diveeaitv 0f Pwni- 
VfLT local traditions, coHeeted mnd narrated hy^Otmar, Gtittiehaielt. «l»er- 
^rdt, Bttsc)4HW> thebrothers•GriB^ni Letber, and La Motte Fou<|4ib-9 AMPt* 
wishing RbaiidaDt food fortbe wonder and the delight of tlie reader. The 
third Dies^ts ut vitUspeciioess of tbe Tales 4>f;MusBus and Seliiller ; 

Siolodtog, AAoiig those ef 4be tetter gwat wirlt«r,.his .atory of vrfar 
pparitiopiat !* Tbe fourUi TohwM ooutauw aaleetion^ from tb^ natSeMi^ 
aavels of Tieck, Langb^in, and Kngel, chiefly characteristic of modern 
ipMmeca and society in Uenaany* Jt wDl, we doabt not, be -adhHMr- 
l#dge4» .tl^atiMr. .R«ec«e bas.aoeomplisbed bia infcereating, buti a bw iMH ^ 
tpMk, with great credit, to hh ownekilUAnd reetrareb jiand has proAnmtA 
ifoa 0f the OHist vftlpable books to be iound intbe whole circle (n'fytitosxr 
— Mprniag Chrookk» ...... -*.": 



Worhs piihlishedby Henry Cdburn, 

v^ 25* THE YOUNG RIFLBMAN?S COMRADR,: 
a Narrative of bis MiKtary Atlvealures, Impmooineiil, and 
Shipwreck. . Edited by the celebrated Goethe. 1 toI. 
post 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. " 

26. ADVENTURES of a SERJEANT in the 
l^RBNGH ARMY, -during his'CampaigDs in Italy, Spain^ 
Germany, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 18239 written 1^ 
HIMSELF. 1 voL post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

'* Robert Guillemard. whose Megnoin are here presented to th« put- 

'He, was drawn as a conscript In ISO.). He was sent on board Admlim 

Villeneure's fleet, and was tiie man who shot Lord Nelson at the battia 

of Trafalgar : subseqneotly to wbieh, he witnessed the assassination of 

.]il»<»wn Admiral, touching whose death he was personally examinftd ti)y 

'*ficionaparte. He then jotned the Army In Germany, was present at th* 

|<a|i{ng of Stralsund, and, marching into Spain, was made prkoner h^ia 

ilaeriila party. Havine made bis escape, he was sent on the Russian 

^vampalgn ; and at the nattle of fioroditio, was taken by the Rnssiant* 

/<«ad banisbadto Siberla» where he remained in eaptlvity Jill 18U,.wben 

Jie,and a few others were suffered to return. • At the time of NiifioleQa^ 

re-aj>pearaoce from BIba, Guillemard was serving in the Duke of Mpf 

voawnMBNiermy, In the South, end describes the massacre of the Pro- 

^tants at Nismesw Soqo aftenmrds he assists Joaeblra Mnffat«<Kln9«0f 

l<?aples) in escaping from Toulon to Corsica. Quilleowrd's Anal, cfto^ 

paign was in Spain, in 1^23 ; after which he letired to his native \'tnaff. 

whence his Memoirs are dated. The Historical Documents, publisihea 

iu th^ notes of this ezfcraordliiary reeital* ooat^a aooie enrloue detaUt 

JiiUi0rt» tMikaowo-" 

• 27. SIR JONAH BARRINGTON'S fflSTORiC 
JINECDOTES of IRELAND, during his own Time, with 
Secret Memoirs of the Union ; illastrated by Ddineations of 
-the principal Characters connected with thoseTransactions» 
^^adop^ Letters and Papers in fac-simile, and above 40 ori- 
-ginal Portraits, engraved by the elder Heath. Parts VQ. 
and VIII. Price 10s. 6d. each. 

„ Thb important Work, the publication of which was 
•commenced some years since, but suspended by unavoid» 
^le circuQ^tances, will be forthwith completed in 10 Parts ; 
^«nd the Subscribers are requested to send their orders for 
the completion of their Copies to their respective Book- 
aellen. 

.. 28. RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of JOHN 
4D^KEEF£ (the celebrated Comic Dramatist.) Written by' 
HIMSELF. Comprising numerous very curious and 
«rijginal Anecdotes of distinguished persons of bis time, in 
England and Ireland* from the .year 1165 to the presoot 
jimCe In 2 vob. Svq. with a Portrait, 28t, • ; 



* 

29. MEMOIRS of tbe UFE of Mfi& SiPDOIjiS, 
By James Boaden» Ek^ Intempened with Ao«cdo<ie» i4 
Authors and Acton» and rateoded as a Conpanioa to Om 
Author's Life of her Brother, Mr. Kemble., Prialed uni- 
wrmly, in 2 vols. 8to. with a fine Portrait, eDgmved t^ 
Turner, from a Picture by Sir ThomaaXawreoce. Pdce d8«« 

• « 

30. fflSTORY of the COMMOITW^LTH si 
Of GLAND. By Wiluam Godwin. Voiunfe the ^•i 
ODiid, 8vo. 16s. 

*' T%\% s«eood Tolume It oeoapied with <be mommtoiu bUtory «f tbii 
dtrep TMrt from tbe ruin of tlie royal cftote in the fatnl Aeld of XaKityk 
Co the trial and execution of the Kiof. In tlie wbi4e Tmtgt.Vid.com9tm 
^ovt annalt, there it no epoch more deeply interesting, more pregnaSK 
With freat rTentt, and altogether more worthy of repeated study «ad 
eloM jBTettlgation, than theae tbrM years." 

Monthly Hevlew, June* I^Sfk 

31. IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of LITE^ 
KARY MEN and STATESMEN. By WALTER BAr 
VAQE L ANDOR, Esq. The Second Edition, coosideo^ 
impnnred and augmented. 2 vols. 8 vo. 28s. -^^ 

'" These dialogues are on a great variety of enrlons and HiterMtttf 
tt^plcs. The style of tbe nerlod is sometines well imitated, witbobt hp 
tug mimicked, and a good deal of character, and sometimee of hnmtMj 
latiirown into the tone of the difimnt speakers..... We nmst tayw 
think the diaioguo between Aschnra and Lady Jane Grey is written dM 
OMore. It Is imbued with the Tery ipirit of some of those old w r it e >i 6 
where * all Iseoneciencc Md tender heart.' The eeoyersatton betwem 
-Queen Elisabeth and Burleigh is dletiagulshed -by tha sam^ vMn of MP 
dtous imitation. The discourse between Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble, on the beheading of Charles I., displays a good deal of the Uanl 
knavery of dd Noll, aod a mixture of- honAor and honesty 1n th^oU 
RopQdhead. Tbe same dramatic appreeiation of the inteuecfr «l<.lw 
apeaker*. and of the literary tone of toe age. appears in tlie eighth eiip4 
versatlon, between King James I. and Isaae Cfasaubon; a*'d in nl^hnv 
of the others, whether relating to anrient or modem tines. The veriMK 




nUitude does not arise from a studied use of pecidiar phrases. <w tm 
aggeration of pecaliar opin!ons,'but the writer seems to be well vei 
la the pPoducttODs and ebaracters of the individuals he brings upon 
tfage; and the adaptation takes place unconscionslyi and Without <. 
apparent eflfbrt. A remarkable instance of this occurs in tlie diaHgna 
bStv^een Anne Boleyo and Henry VIII. Into which the rough, boistenHMK 
f«llii0taou», cruel, and yet vamesome character of that monarch, istJCMte 
(teed with all the truth and spirit of history— or of the author of W«r 
fWiyr Edinburgh Review. N<x i8« 

32. THE 1 IVES of the Right Hon. FRANCE 
NORTH, BARON GUILFORD, Lord Keeper of the Grea| 
Seal, under King Charles n. and Kinic James IL ) the Hoap 
SSR DUDLEY NORTH, Commissioner of the CustoQ^L^ 
tad afterwards of the Treasury, to King Charles Utfc aiMk 
of the Hon. aod Rev. Dr. JOHN NORTH, Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and Clerk of the Closet to King 



WbrJcs ptAUshed "iy ttenry Cotburn. 

dmrl^sH. By Ae Hon. ROGER WRTH; with Notct 
mid IIIostratioQs, historical and biographical. In 3 vol% 
difb. with Portraits. Price 36s. V 

*''lD<tepenifiitly of theiiit«reflt whieh tfa«se lAvtm posBes* as worlcv Af 
Mf0 bioKFaphy. they derive a very eonaideraMa importaaoe from their 
ttstorical eharacter. The light which they throw tapon a. period ^ 
MfiSbed by Mr. Fox M ' one of the inort singular and important of ovr 
biatory/ and the'diMlosures which they present of the court intrigaes of 
tbat 4«y» so difl&ooU to bf undtrstoodf even with all the iUustratlbns 
i0hich the researches of later times have produced, are perhaps greatar. 
t^fta 4boae t« be derire^ from any other Memoirs relating to the saiae 
Mtiod, with the exception of Burnet, and the lately published Stuart 
MSS. The writer, the Hon. Roger North, enjoyed the most ample means 
HCtnferoifnir hiinself accurately upon all the topics of the day, uot onl]; 
IMm<tbe station itt society which he occupied himself, but Irom his in- 
lliaat» eonneottott with the Lord Keeper 'Guildtord."— Editor's Prefaoa. 

33. THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
MAJOR CART WRIGHT. Edited by his Niece, F,J?. 
CyUCT WRIGHT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c 2B%. 

** To ^ur mliyd. the Interest of these Tolomes lies not nearly so rnnetr 
efOier in their political matter, nor even in their Uterary,curipBUtcai ai 
iQ'a-tmteh more simple attractien^their character as a piece of prirato 
btography and striking delineation of individual peculiarities. In tbcwff 
^pn a ct si the work forms what a painter would call an admirable «tody 
K. human nature. It is the production of Major Cartwrtghfs niece *m 
Mopted daughter, who lited aoder his roof from early infancy, who 
|aew the man ttioroughly, and appears to have borne, to him all the 
Stt^lon of tt child. ^Ske lias had aceese to all bis papers^ she poSMmei 
»l:^^ family acquaintance with the whole current of his life, and ht 

aQUi to have designed her himself for the ofllee which she has under- 
«D»"'-Monihly HeTiew» July, 1820. 
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34. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of BRITISH 
CHARACTERS^ deceased since the Accession df George 
nr.; comprising two hundred and thirty subjects^ chrono* 
tdigicaUy amogedy with a list of their engraved Portraits. 
By WILLIAM MILLER. Handsomely printed in 3 vols* 
4io. Price. 31. 3s. Twenty-five Copies only on large 
Paper. Price lOL 

* '^ My motlre is not to eulogise the dead, bj giring a false varolab to 
giMing defects ; it appears to me more useful to society to draw Nutur^ 
ewMe ft ; to display the defects as well as the beauties ; and to i^w* 
wt% by Imaginary surmises, hnVhy palpable mnd unditguited acts, what 
a flUxtureof inconsistencies Mankind is : and if, in this chronological 
•aries of recently liviog characters, there should bo found eome/ne in 
Unrated B£r» whose glaring vices I have ventured to paint In tne honest 
eolouring of indignant truth, let no ungenerous motive bf attdbotea.' 
^intt instances are not numerous s they, thank God I seldom occur In this 
Q^antryt but whenever decency, decorum, and public opinion are tbui. 
in broad day, set at defiance, the posthumous character of the bold pei^ 
fstrators cannot be too openlyexposed to the soom and mntftB^ of^tJif 
iWiiggener»tion.''->Aathpr'srrex«ce. 



IfbrJte pubVUhed bj^ Benry Cdbum^ 

35. MEMOIRSand RECOLLECTIONS of COUNT 
8E0UR, AmbaMtdor from France to the Couits of Rubm 
and Prussia. Vol. 2, containing the Account of his Resi* 
dcDce at the Coort of Catharine 11. 8vo. 12s.; and in 
French, lOs. 6d. 

" Count Segvr has aet«4 Tarione and Inpovtant paita in the pvMe 
aAiIrt of France, during tb« eyentfu) period of the last half ceotory, %mi 
Ul ebaracter and talent* mnat have been loof known to the principal dipio* 
natic and mllftair penonacet of the Continent, at well as to the bigner' 
■tatesmen and public functiunaries of Great Britain, Fron the maf* 
nitude of the affairs in which the Coant has been engaged, and from the 
rank of the characters with whom he has eome in collision, the Aleoioiiv ' 
of his Life neceB«arilT assnaie the features of a history of the era la 
vfaich he flourished. The work before as is, consequently, as replete wfM 
Information as \^ is with amusement, whilst it throws a considerable lighS* 
nnd often gives a new complexion to the public events which have moat 
Interested the present, and will intensely interest all future ageik'"— 
MomlDg Chronicle, July 22, 1826. 

36. THE POUTICAL PRIMER; or^ Road to 
I^iblic Honours, Ivoi. smaH 8vo, Os. 6d. 

** This is a book of very considerable talent, and well worthy the- at- 
tention of readers, both for the information which it coutains, and the 
■tjie in which it is written."— Times. 

** We have been not a little gratliled by a small volume. Just rab^ 
HiM, under the title of * The PoHHeal Primer, or Road to PoUSc 
Honeurft.' The Author displays no slight knowledge of human nature^ 
and of the arts by which public men in this country make the people 
eutoelTient to their views."-— Morning Chroniele. 



37. THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty in the Reigns of Charles II, and Janes 11^ and the 
intimate Friend of the celebrated John Evelyn. Edited 
by RICHARD, LORD BRAYBROOKE. In 2 vols, royal 
4to. printed uniiormly with " Eyelyn^s MelBoilB,^" and 
embellished with Portraits and oth^ Engravings by the 
fiist Artists. Price 61. 6s. boards. 

** There is much (in Pepys's Diary) thai throws m dietiiiet and Tfvfd 
light over the picture of iSngland and its OoTernmeot, dttrlng the ten 
years succeeding the Restoration. 

* If, quitting the broad path of bi^ory, we leek for minute infermatten 
eortcerning ancient manners and customs, the iwogress of Arts and- 
Sclenees and the various branches of antiquity, we have never seen a 
mine so ricti as the volumes before us. The variety of Pepys^ testes aad- 
nnrsnits led him into almost every department of life. He was a nran of 
business ; a man of information, if not of learning ; a man ef taste ; » 
man of whim ; and, to a certain degree, a ntan of pleasure. He w«e a 
stattesman, a bel-etprU^ a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His cnrleeity 
made him an unwearied, as well as an universal learner, and wiiatefCIf 
ho SAW, found Its way into his tables."— Qusrterly Review. 
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